THE 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


Art. I.—Punch, or the London Charivari. Published for the 
— at the office, 13, Wellington-street, Strand. Vols. 
1 and 2. 


WE learn with some pain that, notwithstanding the efforts we 
have made to maintain the utilitarian character of the 
present journal, we are still reproached in certain quarters with 
devoting too small a portion of our space to the higher branches 
of philosophy. It is said, that while upon the light and com- 
paratively unimportant subjects of legislation, administration, and 
political economy, and topics historical, statistical, and topo- 
graphical, we cater with some success for the amusement of the 
public, we have too much neglected graver questions relating to 
the moral, physical, and metaphysical sciences, although closely 
connected, and almost identified, with the principle of the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number ! 

We fear we must plead guilty to the charge, but we could 
offer many apologies, and we trust some satisfactory reasons, for 
the course we have been compelled to adopt. Of these the chief 
would be, that for a long time past a suitable opportunity has 
not occurred for directing the attention of the public to severer 
studies. Recently all classes of readers have been too much 
occupied with the discussions in both houses of parliament, (how 
profitlessly we need not say!) and the sense of weariness and 
disappointment produced by them has, perhaps, even yet 
scarcely left the public mind in that state of serenity which is 
necessary for profound and laborious investigations. ‘The pre- 
sent moment, however, is not unfavourable to the object, and 
we embrace. it to discharge, to the best of our ability, the more 
serious portion of our responsible duties. 

Thanks to her most gracious Majesty (to whom we cannot be 
sufficiently grateful), the senior and junior wranglers of St. 
Stephen’s are, at length, released from their long debate on 
the great problem of the fluctional calculus,* propounded by 





* Anglicé, sliding scale. 
Vor. XXXVIII. No. II. 
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the mathematical head of their college, and the unknown quan- 
tities it was to produce are now so palpable in its infinitesimal 
results that both professors and undergraduates have at least 
the leisure, and we trust they have also the inclination, to engage 
in more practical speculations. ‘The season is also one in which 
all ranks of the people are more disposed than at ordinary times 
to consider subjects requiring the rigorous exercise of the intel- 
lectual faculties. ‘Tradesmen tear themselves from the cares of 
business, and GOING DOWN TO A WATERING PLACE, 


immerse themselves in abstract lite- 
rary studies: the heads of depart- 
ments retire for self-examination and 
silent contemplation to the solitude 
of their parks and forests, while their 
clerks, emancipated from the mecha- 
nical drudgery too long inseparable 
from theirdaily avocations, give them- 
selves up to that sweet communion of 
thoughts, and sometimes sharp en- 
counter of wits, which, while so 
highly calculated to elevate the spi- 
ritual portion of caligraphic human 
nature, have from time immemorial 
been characteristic of 
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We have been reminded, that in the peculiar circumstances 
of the times, the pressure of the income tax, and the con- 
tinued operation of the homoeopathic food laws of the present 
government, a learned and scientific treatise is especially re- 
quired upon the remarkable phenomena resulting from the 
cachinnatory process, and that the public might derive the 
greatest possible benefits from a discovery of the means of 
extending its salutary influence. 

It is well known, that by the cachinnatory process, what- 
ever burden may be upon the mind, the brain is as effectually 
relieved as if on a gloomy day there were a sudden alteration of 
the barometrical pressure; ard its effects upon the organs of 
secretion and assimilation are not less extraordinary, for it 
has been proved by dieting two men with the same rations, 
and subjecting one of them only to the process alluded to, 
that he who was daily placed under the cachinnatory influence 
in a short time acquired twice the obesity of the other; thus 
demonstrating (and we call the attention of the anti-corn-law 
league to the fact) that, by judicious management, the same 
quantity of food may be made to go as far again as it now 
does in the case of every thin and bare ribbed population!!! 
The circumstance which first brought the fact under our obser- 
vation was a single knock at our own door, which, on being 
answered by the servant, proved to have been occasioned by 
a juvenile candidate for employment, who introduced himself to 
our notice with 


PLEASE, SIR, DO YOU WANT A STOUT ACTIVE LAD. 
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On questioning the applicant upon his birth, parentage, and 
education, with a view chiefly of gaining some insight into the 
peculiar training which had led to his precocious pinguinaceous 
developement, we found that he had been at one time (while at 
school in Yorkshire) much like other children, but that he had 
lately been boy to the butcher who supplies with viands the 
table of the Rev. Sydney Smith, and the. improved rotundity 
of the lad had only began to exhibit itself since his daily visits 
had commenced to that learned and reverend pillar of the church, 
and 


MERRY OLD SOLE. 





Here then, it was obvious, was a principle in physics, the im- 
portance of which, in the present state of the country, could not 
be too highly estimated, and one deserving, therefore, of a pains- 
taking scientific analysis. It was obvious, that while, as we have 
seen from the reports of sanatory commissions, the neglect of 
individuals could cause a district to be infected with noxious 
gases, most injurious to the human frame, so the benevolent 
efforts of others engaged in the distillation of a species of moral 
champagne, might diffuse throughout a neighbourhood a gaseous 
or electrical influence, friendly in the highest degree to the con- 
stitution of all within the reach of its influence. And here we 
cannot but notice with admiration the providential laws of 
compensation, and wonderful adaptation of means to an end, 
which prevail throughout the works of nature. Knowing that 
every individual, however humble, is to be regarded as a link in 
the endless chain of causation, we were yet at one time at a loss 
to imagine for what purpose some of those pagticular links were 
created which have long been familiar to the inhabitants of 
Palace-yard, Westminster. The truth at length burst upon us; 
it was to diffuse as widely as possible the benefit of that salutary 
cachinnatory influence, the process of which immediately com- 
mences when certain distinguished ornaments of 
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THE NINETEENTH CENT’ RY 





rise from their seats in the House of Commons. Indeed, it 
may be doubted whether, but for the invigorating effects upon 
the muscular system of the attempts at statesmanship made by 
Col. Sibthorpe and Mr. Ferrand, it would have been possible 
for either the people or their representatives to recover from 
the deathlike torpor, which on more than one occasion resulted 
from the abortive midnight legislation of the past session. The 
country, it is certain, has had 





A NARROW ESCAPE; 








and we only wish it were possible adequately to commemorate 
by works in bronze, or by the pencil of the artist, the genius of 
the two illustrious individuals to whom the public are chiefly 
indebted. Mr. Beard, however, with his Daguerreotype, has 
done his best, but although he has seized the moment of 
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between the gifted senators to whom we allude, he has failed in 
giving full expression to the unconscious childlike simplicity of 
the great originals. 

But here, and before proceeding further with our subject, let 
us acknowledge our obligations to the conductors of the scientific 
and philosophical miscellany, the title of which we have placed 
at the head of the present article. Great and valuable has been 
the assistance they have afforded us in our researches, and we 
are the more anxious to discharge this debt of gratitude from a 
desire to repel a calumnious report which we find has obtained 
circulation, of some jealousy felt on our part of the success 
which has attended the labours of our talented ap 8 
We content ourselves with meeting the accusation by a simple 
denial; and we would only add, that neither is there any truth 
in the statement, that we look with affected contempt upon every 
periodical modestly published at threepence, or at any sum 
below the price of ‘ The Westminster Review.’ It is, indeed, 
natural that we should be proud of our own position. The 
subscribers to a quarterly review belong to the aristocracy of 
the literary world, and this world it is, in which our own readers 
maintain (as it is almost needless to observe) the intellectual 
ascendancy, that we have the honour to address. Very far, 
however, is the honour from inspiring us with a disposition to 
treat with superciliousness the public-spirited philanthropists 
who labour for the enlightenment of our humbler fellow-citizens. 
We recognise in their arduous, though self-imposed task, a 
rightly-directed ambition; and most delightful it is to a well- 
constituted mind to trace not only in su¢h publications as 
‘ Chambers’s Journal’ and ‘ The Penny Magazine,’ the pens 
of some of the first writers of the day, but to discover evidence 
of the fact that even a late noble Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs does not disdain to write leading articles in a morning 
journal, to clear up points that might otherwise have been left 
obscure, relative to the glorious results of our Syrian policy, and 
the many triumphs of English diplomacy in 
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THE GREAT CHINA QUESTION. 





Equally gratifying is it to find, that in other departments of. 
popular literature, learned professors and high clerical dig- 
nitaries labour lovingly together in the field of usefulness; 
employing their leisure hours in translating, for the benefit 
of the rising generation, some of those noble poems of the 
English language which, like Shakspeare’s, having been made 
for all time, deserve to be handed down to the latest posterity in 
all the dialects of the human race. We have been much inte- 
rested with an article in ‘ The Quarterly Review’ (No. 138 for 
March), entitled Arundines Cami, in which the excellent men 
engaged as we have described, are mentioned in terms of 
deserved eulogy, and we must digress for one moment to 
transfer their names, with a similar tribute of respect, from ‘ The 
Quarterly ’ to a more permanent place of record in our own pages. 

Who does not remember the immortal ballad, so exquisite 
in its simple pathos, beginning with the following verse ? 


“ Three children sliding on the ice 
All on a summer’s day, 
As it fell out they all fell in, 
The rest they ran away.” 


This has been rendered into Greek by Porson, while many 
other specimens of our standard poetry of corresponding merit 
have been clothed in a Latin or Greek dress by reverend divines, 
among whom Dr. Butler, the late Bishop of Lichfield, Arch- 
deacon Wrangham, the Rev. Wm. Hildyard, and the Rev. J. H. 
Macauley, have been honourably distinguished. Mr. Hodgson, 
of Trinity College, has given us in a similar form Goldsmith’s 
elegy on a Mad Dog, and Mr. Drury has rendered into Latin 
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the tragic poem of Billy Tailor, “ that brisk young fellow.” Dr. 
Hawtry, the head-master of Eton, has contributed the fol- 
lowing :— 

—dadd viv wndder’, dvdpes, “ dona Toi * Sing a song of sixpence 


TeTpwBodou’” A pocket full of rye: 
Bacirixg Tis Hv ev oly OvAakos Ceidv wAdws* Four-and-twenty blackbirds 
xécouor dé kpiBaviras retpdxis 2& év wéupare* Baked in a pie: 

Tob 3 wmeuparos Konévtos, niotéunoay Tap- When the pie was opened 
vea" The birds began to sing, 

od 763 Fv deca Selrvors nal tvpayvixois Was not that a dainty dish 
™pémov ; To set before the King ? 

év pux@ Sduwv 6 Bacireds Tapyipt eroyifero, The King was in the parlour 

dvaBadny 8 Erpwye xwpis mupydv dprov kat Counting out his money, 
pérr The Queen was in the kitchen 

% BaclAls: 4 rats 8° dv’ addy Bicow’ erjpra Eating bread and honey ; 

Alvov The Maid was in the garden 
yytla’ xdtw yap hAdev dard té-yous dpvi@ioy Hanging out the clothes 
Thy Te pia THs Tadalyns @xer ey piyxe Down came a blackbird* 

pépov. And carried off her nose.” 


The merit of the above does not, however, enable us to 
bestow upon it unqualified praise. We looked for something 
beyond Greek from Dr. Hawtry. As the head of a great public 
seminary, he must have heard that there are at least eight hun- 
dred and sixty distinct living languages, and that a great geo- 
grapher, Adelung, enumerates no less than three thousand ‘and 
sixty-four languages and dialects existing or that have existed: 
yet wé search in vain in his privately printed Trifoglio for spe- 
cimens of English verse rendered into the Sanscrit, Arabic, 
Celtic, Sclavonian, Hungarian, Circassian, Ossetish, Kistic, or 
Lesgian dialects. Is it possible that there can be truth in the 
rumour that the pupils of Eton school really acquire nothing 
beyond the ability to make Latin and Greek verses? A fig for 
such scholarship! Even ‘The Times’ newspaper quotes Greek, 
and the head-master of Eton could surely find better employment 
for his abilities than in writing exercises in a language now 
becoming familiar to the vulgar. For ourselves, we prefer the 
ancient Asiatic languages as better adapted to the object, and 
we would here submit, with becoming diffidence, a specimen of 
our own humble attempts to render the beauties of English 
verse into that which is foreign and unknown. We give a 
stanza done into Chinese; not the modern. Chinese written 
and spoken by the inhabitants of Canton, but the early dialect 
of the Shang dynasty, which flourished a thousand years before 
Christ, when, as the learned are aware, the Chinese character 
had a close affinity with the Egyptian. 





* * Pessimé, codd. refrag. Lege, meo periculo, “ little bird.” Bentley.’ 
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"ur 


Multiplication 

Is vexation, 

Addition is as bad; 

The Rule of Three, 

It puzzles me, 

And Practice makes me mad. 





Without too boldly challenging criticism, we may observe that 
we should feel exceedingly indebted to Dr. Hawtry, or to any 
other of the masters of Eton, if he or they would point out in the 
above version a single phrase or inflection not justified by autho- 
rities, or showing an imperfect acquaintance with the idiomatic 
character of the Chinese language, and its colloquial forms, at 
the most remote period of antiquity. 

But revenons a nos moutons, as her most gracious Majesty 
observed on her way to the House of Lords to prorogue Parlia- 
ment.* We said we had been reminded that a scientific treatise 
on the cachinnatory process, and the means of extending its 
salutary influence, was, under existing circumstances, a desidera- 
tum; but so much practical light has been thrown upon it in the 
hebdominal lucubrations to which we have referred, that, per- 
haps, we cannot do better than commence our labours with an 
analytical exposition of the views of our contemporary; post- 
poning for the present our own. 

What we have already remarked has, perhaps, prepared the 
reader for the announcement (and indeed it was our object to 
convey such an impression) that the work does not appear under 
common auspices. It may be objected that the title *‘ Punch,’ 
although endeared to us by a thousand home associations, has 
not either a patrician or the true peripatetical and Aristotelian 
sound, but neither had the names of Hopkins and Tomkins, once 
assumed by a Lord Chancellor (as reported) in his letters to the 
public. We cannot account for all the eccentricities of genius, 
nor are we anxious to do so, for we would pay homage to it what- 





* Punch, vol. ii. page 122. 
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ever form it wears; and we only regret that we are not at liberty 
to gysufy the curiosity of our readers by publishing the real 
uwune of the reverend and learned redacteur en chef. 

Thus much, however, we may say without a breach of con- 
fidence, that the worthy editor had long given an educational 
direction to his labours; and this circumstance it was, in the 
manner we are permitted to explain, which led to the appear- 
ance of his present publication. 

When the Committee of Council for education was established 
by the late government, for the purpose of discussing and pro- i 
moting improved methods of popular instruction, he was induced 
to undertake the preparation of a series of elementary books 
adapted for the training of children upon moral, physical, in- 
tellectual, and cachinnatory principles, which when completed 
he forwarded by 


THE PARCELS CONVEYANCE COMPANY, 





with a polite note to the secretary. 

Before we state the result, we must commit the apparent in- 
consistency of differing with ourselves, and reply to an argument 
urged by the writer of an article in a former number of ‘The 
Westminster Review,’ relative 
tothe constitution of this Com- 
mittee. It was objected by 
him that a Board composed of 
cabinet ministers would be too 
much engrossed by weightier 
cares of the empire to engage 
in the revision of books of 
one and two syllables, and — 
that the noble lord, the pre- ° 
sident of the Council, while ° 
maintaining the honour and 
dignity of the British crown, 
would be unable to give effect 
by his authority and personal s — 
superintendence . to _ those SPELLS OF CHILDHOOD 
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within the magic influence of which it was so desirable to place 
the whole of our juvenile population. 

We are sorry to be obliged to remark, but the frankness of our 
nature compels us to say that all this was only the reasoning of 
an inferior mind, measuring higher intelligences by his own, and 
unaccustomed to observe “ with how much wisdom the world is 
govern’d.” We know that in certain despotic states, which God 
forbid England should ever imitate! the principle of the 


DIVISION OF LABOUR 





is more carried out in subjects of administration than in our own 
country; that questions of details are there entrusted to subor- 
dinate departments, while the supreme Council attends exclu- 
sively to duties of general organization. Here we have more of 
centralization, and long may we continue to enjoy its benefits. 
Abroad, the powers required for making roads, bridges, canals, 
&e., are frequently entrusted to local municipal departments; at 
home, we have the privilege of seeing every separate measure of 
the kind discussed by the House of Commons with the same 
careful consideration which characterizes their deliberations 
upon other subjects, while the first officers of state, amidst the 
distracting cares of foreign and domestic policy, calmly inves- 
tigate the merits of improved methods of instruction ; applicable 
not, indeed, to existing circumstances, but to that indefinitely 
distant period when the nation shall have been provided with 
schools, and the means of maintaining them. 

This is a constitution of things natural in a country where the 
blessings of primogeniture have given to the higher classes of 
society a marked superiority in intellectual power to the rest of 
the community; a superiority of which it would be needless to 
adduce proofs, but of which one or two instances may be intro- 
duced for the purpose of illustration. The strongest, perhaps, are 
those which may be seen in the ability with which the leaders of 
the party now in power demonstrate the truth of both sides of a 
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question, whenever it becomes expedient to do so, which not un- 
frequently happens. Who does not remember the debate on the 
cattle question, in which the present prime minister proved in the 
most masterly manner, addressing the agriculturists, that the im- 
portation of animal food would not lower 
the price of meat in this country, and then, 
addressing the manufacturers, gave them 
the most cogent reasons for believing that 
such an importation would lead to the 
greatest possible cheapness and abun- 
dance, in this most important necessary 
of life, ANIMAL ECONOMY. 





But the talent of the present secretary of state for the home 
department is scarcely less extraordinary. Every one must 
have been struck with the vigour with which he pressed for- 
ward the important bills entrusted to his care during the past 
session; and the amount of business transacted in his office is 
without a parallel. We understand that he sometimes dictates 
to five secretaries at once, and that, too, upon subjects of such 
an opposite character as an instructional letter on the duties of 
the constabulary at public meetings, and a formal demand 
of explanation from the French ambassador relative to the 
debate in the Chamber of Deputies upon the Queen’s late fancy 
ball. 

Justice compels us to add that the members of the late admi- 
nistration were almost equally gifted. The Rev. Sidney Smith 
has observed, that after a quarter of an hour's notice of prepara- 
tion Lord John Russell would have undertaken without hesita- 
tion the command of the channel fleet; and our readers will not 
therefore be surprised to learn that the Committee of Council for 
education, then composed of members of Lord Melbourne’s 
cabinet, devoted a long sitting to an examination of the ele- 
mentary works forwarded for their inspection in the manner 
we have described, deeming themselves fully competent to the 
task. 

The reverend and learned editor was himself desired to attend, 
and having accepted the invitation, entered af a full meeting of 
the Board, into an explanation of his object. He first drew the 
attention of their lordships to the specimens he had laid upon 
the table of a new and improved pictorial alphabet, his mode of 
teaching which he thought far superior to the so-much praised 
klang or laut method of Germany. Advantage had not been 
sufficiently taken of the pictorial form as capable of connecting 
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with the alphabet, not only agreeable associations, but many 
useful branches of knowledge. 


He would begin with the 
letter A, by rendering it at- 
tractive to children as a 
swing, and the opportunity 
might then be taken of lead- 
ing the conversation to the 
swing of the pendulum, the 
. laws which govern its oscilla- 
tions, and the experiments of 
Maupertius, Clairault, and 
Lemmonier, upon its varia- 
tions in different latitudes. 


G, the child might be told 
stands for George, and the 
pictorial illustrations of St. 
George and the Dragon (the 
latter about to swallow its 
own tail) would enable the 
teacher to enter upon a dis- 
quisition relative to the pro- 
bable Eastern origin of the 
legendary stories of the mid- 
dle ages. 


H would naturally suggest 
reminiscences of modern Eng- 
lish history. The teacher 
would give some account of 
George Fox, the first quaker, 
and of the singular customs 
and opinions of the sect he 
founded. Thence the child 
— be led to perceive the 
evils of schism, and the legi- 
timate, and mischievous con- 
sequences of that right of pri- 
vate judgment still claimed by 
a small but happily, now an 
uninfluential minority in the 
church. 
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J might introduce some profitable 
) remarks upon Natural History; when 
the difference could be explained be- 
tween bipeds by nature, and quadru- 
peds who become bipeds only for 
selfish ends. 


Advantage might be taken of the 
pictorial illustration of K to lay the 
foundation of an acquaintance both 
with the science of pneumatics, and 
with Captain Reid’s theory of the 
laws affecting the course of storms. 








child might learn the mean- 
ing of what is termed the 
contre of gravity, so import- 
ant to be maintained by 
ladies walking on stilts. 








From another pictorial em- 
blem great assistance might be 
derived in explaining the New- 
tonian doctrine of ATTRACTION. 
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The letter S reminding the teacher 
of Pisces, fishes, one of the signs of 
the Zodiac, would furnish him with 
a suitable opportunity for discours- 
ing upon astronomy. Afterwards 
he might take up the subject of ich- 
thyology, and speak of-the five or- 
ders, the apodal, the jugular, the 
abdominal, the thoracic, and carti- 
laginous species, into which the great 
family of fishes is divided. 





The president of the Council said there could be but one 
— upon the merit of these suggestions, and the pictorial 
alphabet should receive a further consideration prior to the 
publication of the first horn-book of the Board. If he had been 
correctly informed, the same happy talent for illustration had 
also been employed in the preparation of other works for infancy, 
of which specimens had been forwarded to the Committee. 

The reverend and learned editor replied that he had sent but 
two, the only works of the kind he had been able as yet to 
complete ; namely, the poem, and history of 


HOW DOTH THE LITTLE BUSY BEE and COCK ROBBIN’. 


a. > 





He thought the teacher could not better follow out Dr. Watts’ 
idea of “ improving the shining hour,” than by rendering the 
same lesson of industry available for a full account of the genus 
apis, taking care not to confound in the child’s mind the apis of 
entomology with apis the bull, worshiped by the ancient 
Egyptians. With regard to the historical work referred to, 
it was high time that the juvenile mind should be disabused 
of a popular error. The facts were, that a man of the name 
of Sparrow had robbed a farmyard of its poultry, for which 
offence, after being taken and made to confess his guilt, he 
was transported. The crime and punishment were suggestive 
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of many useful reflections upon the importance of honesty; 
but the facts were ludicrously distorted and deprived of all their 
moral force in the spurious account published by certain book- 
sellers in St. Paul’s churchyard of the same transaction. A 
question is asked, “ Who kill’d Cock Robin?” and the following 
answer is given— 


“ T says the Sparrow, 
With my bow and arrow, 
I killed Cock Robin! |!” 


Not to dwell upon this absurdity, he would solicit the indulgence 
of their lordships, while he read an extract from another of his 
works, then in the press, and which he 


EXPECTED TO BE OUT SHORTLY. 





This was an industrial lesson-book, the idea of which he was 
bound to say he had taken from the scientific treatises published 
by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, so re- 
markable for the clearness, precision, and simplicity of their 
style; and knowing the desire of the Committee of privy Council 
to extend the synthetical mode of instruction, he trusted that the 
example of that method which he was about to submit to them 
would obtain their approbation. 


ON THE PROCESS AND RATIONALE OF LIGHTING FIRES.* 


“ Take a small cylindrical aggregation of parallelopedal sections of 
the ligneous fibre (vulgarly denominated a bundle of firewood), and 
arrange a fractional part of the integral quantity rectilineally along the 
interior of the igneous receptacle, known as a grate, so as to form an 
acute angle (of, say 25°) with its base; and one (of, say 65°) with 
the posterior plane that is perpendicular to it ; taking care at the same 
time to leave between each parallelopedal section, an interstice isome- 
trical with the smaller sides of any one of their six quadrilateral super- 
ficies, so as to admit of the free circulation of the atmospheric fluid. 

“« Superimposed upon this, arrange several moderate-sized concretions 
of the hydro-carburetted substance (vulgo coal), approximating in 
figure as nearly as possible to the rhombic dodecahedron, so that the 





* Punch, vol. i. p. 82. 
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solid angles of each concretion may constitute the different points of 
contact with those immediately adjacent. Insert into the cavity formed 
by the imposition of the ligneous fibre upon the inferior transverse fer- 
ruginous bar, a sheet of laminated lignin, or paper, compressed by the 
action of the digits into an irregular spheroid. 

These preliminary operations having been skilfully performed, the 
process of combustion may be commenced. For this purpose, a 
smaller woody paralleloped, the extremities of which have been 
previously dipped in sulphur in a state of liquefaction, must be ignited 
and applied to the laminated lignin, or waste paper, and so elevate its 
temperature to a degree required for its combustion, which will be com- 
municated to the ligneous superstructure; this again raises the tem- 
perature of the hydro-carburet concretion, and liberates its carburetted 
hydrogen in the form of gas; which gas, combining with the oxygen 
of the atmosphere, enters into combustion, and a general ignition ensues, 
This, in point of fact, constitutes what is popularly termed “ lighting 
a fire.” 


The reverend and learned Editor 
here noticing some marks of weari- 
ness on the part of the Committee, 
and that several members of the 
Board were throwing themselves 
into the form of one of his own pic- 
torial letters (Y), observed that he 
would only now detain their Lord- 
ships one moment, to explain his 
ideas upon a subject which the _ 
Board had announced an intention | 
of patronizing, — that of music, as 
adapted for popular instruction. 


The existing notation of music was exceedingly complicated, 
but he had introduced various improvements which would be 
found exceedingly useful in 





ASSISTING A PUPIL UP THE GAMUT, 





Vor. XXXVIII. No. II. U 
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What, however, he most prided himself upon was, a new nota- 
tion, adapted to convey not only musical ideas, but the sentiment 
of the words to which the music might be adapted, without a 
perception of which it was impossible the words could be sung 
with suitable expression. He would retain the present staff, 
but so alter the form of the crotchets and quavers usually em- 
een as to render them pictorially significant of the author’s 
ibretto. For example in 


scots! WHA HAE WI’ WALLACE BLED, 


iX 





the Scottish leader is seen in the second bar addressing a dis- 
pirited host, but with so much success that they presently in 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth bars rush upon the enemy, with 
drums beating and flags flying, the standard bearer placing 
himself at their head, and exciting their enthusiasm to the 
utmost with the words “on to victory.” 

_With such notes before him the tamest singer could scarcely 
fail to catch some of the inspiration of the poet; and even if 
arranged only for instrumental music, the notes so written would 
greatly tend to improve the character of 
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A LONDON PROMENADE CONCERT. 
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We are sorry to be obliged to state that this obvious improve- 
ment upon the existing notation of music failed to make a favour- 
able impression upon the Committee of Council, and even created 
so strong a prejudice against the author, as to defeat the other 
objects of his application. The reason appears to have been 
that his musical system was at variance with that of Wilhem, 
which the Committee had been given to understand was a ne plus 

_ ultra, and having adopted a resolution to that effect, and entered 
it upon their minute book, it seemed like a reflection upon the 
wisdom which had hitherto characterised their proceedings to ask 
them to countenance any plans of musical instruction not to be 
found in “ Wilhem’s Manual.” 

The result, therefore, was that 
although the reverend and _ learned 
Editor was civilly dismissed, he never 
received any further invitation to at- 
tend the Board, and hence the deter- 
mination which he formed to give the 
public the benefit of his ideas in the 
form of a cheap periodical publication, 
addressing a more impartial tribunal 








than that of A PACKED JURY, 
in which light he now began to consider the Committee of 
Council. 


u 2 
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The advice, however, of his friends induced him not to con- 
fine the object of the publication to education, but to embrace 
within its scope all the moral, scientific, philosophical, political, - 
poetical, and intellectual subjects, requiring to be newly adapted 
to the wants of the age. 

How the task has been performed it is our duty to show, but 
from our limited space, and the miscellaneous character of the . 
work, we fear we shall scarcely be able to do justice to its merit. 
We will endeavour, however, by a few extracts to give the reader 
some idea of its varied contents, and for this purpose will first 
select some portions of the editor's physiological papers, perhaps 
the ablest of the series comprised in the two volumes now pub- 
lished. 

The British public owe a deep debt of gratitude to the 
Egyptian artists who flourished a few centuries after Noah, 
for the admirable hieroglyphical and pictorial descriptions they 
have given us, in their sepulchral monuments, of society, 
as it existed in ancient Thebes; descriptions relating not 
merely to state ceremonials, but to the daily occupations of 
the people of that day, including the household employments 
of the women, and the amusements and social entertainments 
of both sexes. 

The Editor, with a foresight which does him credit, has felt that 
posterity would need some similar memorial of our own times, and 
has employed pen and pencil with singular success in a graphic 
delineation of the physiology of London evening parties, a 
subject which had hitherto been almost entirely neglected by 
modern savans, and to which, strange to say, no section in the 
British Association of Science, has even yet devoted its labours. 
Our author commences his observations with the following re- 
marks about the proper period for giving evening parties :— 


“ In spite of the versifications of an old English poet named Thom- 
son, an almost extinct writer, who once perpetrated a book about the 
four quarters; the society of London allows but one season in the 
course of the solar year. This may be said to commence properly with 
spring radishes, and Grisi, and conclude at an indefinite period, vary- 
ing according to the extent of incomes, the success of philanderings, the 
approach of grouse shooting, and the continental or marine migration of 
the connexions you must look up to; for every body knows a set of 
comparatively great people whose habits they are most indefatigable in 
imitating. The choreographic ingress, to speak astronomically, begins 
with the dingy foliage of the parks, and terminates with the arrival of 
oysters; after which the dance hastens to quit town. Quadrilles 
depart to renovate their enfeebled figures at the leading watering 
places; waltzes embark on board the Batavier for Baden Baden; 
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cornets a piston incline to provincial concerts for change of air and the 
benefit of their lungs ; and harps evince extreme affection for Graves- 
. end and Richmond steam-boats. 

“ It cannot be altogether the philanthropic wish of making their 
guests partake of small doses of the poetry of existence from ten 
o'clock at night until three in the morning, that induces people to 
invite them, or they would choose some more congenial time. At the 
party-giving period of the year the weather is in a glorious state of 
uncertainty, and young men who do not like trudging along a muddy 
trottoir in thin-soled patent boots, but who revolt at the association of 
white kids and an omnibus, are compelled to take cabs, which collec- 
tively keep up a becoming and consequential clatter in the street all 
the evening (for a Hansom makes as much noise as a private one, and 
perhaps more, and in the dark produces quite as good an effect). The 
drawing-room windows can also be opened, that the coachmen and lan- 
thorn bearers in waiting may participate in the harmony of the band, or 
watch the shadows of the waltzers, as they twirl across the blinds, should 
they be down, and the adjacent inhabitants be impressed with a due idea 
of the party giver’s importance.” 


The mention of Hansom reminds us of a new set of cabs it is 
understood he is about to bring out; not that we are entirely 
converts to the principle upon which they will be constructed, 
that of 


PUTTING THE CART BEFORE THE HORSE ; 











and as we would not imitate it in the present instance, we will 
proceed, before making any further allusion to the party itself, to 
an account of the preliminary arrangements. 


“ No sooner is the evening determined upon—no sooner are the pur- 
chases completed of no coloured sealing-wax, and tinted, embossed, or 
satined (as the case may be) note paper and envelopes, than the first 
note of preparation is sounded, which heralds in the approaching confu- 
sion, in forming the lists of guests, and arguing who can be genteelly 
left out, in case you are overdone. 
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“« It is evening: Mama and her two daughters are seated at the 
table arranging the names of the visitors, upon the back of an old 
letter, having turned out the dusty records of the card-basket before 
them, in order that no one of importance may be forgotten. 

“ Ellen. I am sure I don’t see why we should invite the Harveys, 
mama. They have been here twice and never asked us back again. 

“ Fanny. And we shall see those dreadful silver poplins again— 
they must be intimately acquainted with the cane work of all the 
rout seats in London. 

“ FE, And William Harvey is so exceedingly disagreeable. He 
always looks at the cipher on the plate to see if it is borrowed or not. 

“ F, And last year, he declared the pineapple ice was full of little 
square pieces of raw potato; and when Mr. Edwards broke a tumbler 
at supper, he told him ‘ not to mind, for they were only tenpence a 
piece in Tottenham-court-road.’ The low wretch thought he had 
made a capital joke! 

“ M. Well, my dears—I think your papa will be annoyed if they 
are left out—but never mind them—we won’t ask them. Now, here’s 
Mr. Deucere. 

“ E. Oh! he must come: he’s one of those men you meet so many 
of in Regent-street, but never at evening parties. I hope he has not 
yet shaved off his mustachios—they are so very effective in a room. 

“ F. Dear little man! he is to be called to the bar next month, and 


then he says they must go. I wish he would not wear those odious 
white neckcloths. 


“ E. I rather like them. 

“ F. My dear Nelly !—they look just like the young men in the 
linendrapers’ shops with the large windows; and Tom says he always 
thinks the people have invited the waiters of the places where he goes 
to sup after the play, when he don’t come home until three in the morn- 
ing, whenever he sees the white cravats ina room. They are so very 
unbecoming ! 

“« M. Now, come, my dears—we are not getting on with the list. 
Have you put down Mr. Deucere? 

“« E. Yes, mama. 

«“ M. Very well. Now, let us see—here’s Mr. and Mrs. Howard: 
of course, they will come, with the four girls. 

“ E. All dressed alike, and standing up in every quadrille. I de- 
clare I will get George Deucere to put an ice in Harriet’s chair, for her 
to sit down upon, in revenge for her waltzing last year, when she 
brushed down the Joan of Arc, and knocked off its head. 

“ F. It’s quite awful to see the dead set the Howard girls make at 
Mrs. John Robinson, and she never invites them. 

«« M. Here is Mr. Frank Maynard—put his name down. 

“ And in this style is the list arranged, the hostess gradually becoming 
a prey to isinglass and acute mental inquietude, which gradually in- 
creases as the day draws nearer, until upon the morning of its arrival 


her very brain is almost turned inte blancmange from the intensity of 
her anxiety. 
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“ With the first blush of dawn, the whole establishment is assisting 
in the process familiarly known as turning a house out of window ; and 
a perpetual. parcels delivery at the street-door, keeps the bells and 
the servants on the vibration the whole morning. All the superfluous 
articles of furniture belonging to the lower part of the mansion boldly 
invade the bedrooms, and finally carry them by storm: strange chande- 
liers attach themselves to the hooks of the drawing-room ceiling ; regi- 
ments of candlesticks in all the brilliancy of recent plate-leathering, 
and new wax ornaments, appear in review upon the sideboard, before a 
staff of Argand table-lamps and pint decanters ; whilst an accompany- 
ing sham-fight appears continually going on between the fire-irons, 
druggets, broom-handles, and stair carpets, all over the house, until 
the master of the establishment rushes wildly out for the day, finding 
in the course of his domestic pantomime, which to him is anything but 
a comic one, that his own bedchamber is turned into a supper-room. 
The drawers turned hindside before, and covered with oil-cloth, look like 
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decapitated chiffoniers —the four poster and wash-hand stand have 
evaporated altogether—in fact, not one trace is left by which the apart- 
ment can be recognised, except the little red cord attached to the bell- 
pull, which originally came through a slit in the tester, and now obsti- 
nately asserts its right of occupation.” 


Of course on a day like this nobody thinks about dinner; or, 
if they dare to do so, nobody gets any; unless it be the odd 
shaped trimmings of sippet-like sandwiches, any pastry that 
may be overbaked or slightly scorched, the rebellious blanc- 
mange which refuses to turn out properly, the legs of lobsters, 
or an ingeniously contrived and extempore vol au vent of all 
these things put together. 


“ Towards evening, everything is pronounced to be properly in, or 
rather out of, its place; and the family contrive, by dint of extreme 
perseverance, to get a cup of tea in the still-room. But the vexations 
are not yet concluded. Various little notes arrive, which do anything 
but put the hostess in a good humour. First of all, somebody whom 
you particularly wish to be present — in fact, for whom the party was 
almost given — sends a melancholy statement of the very acute stage of 
influenza under which they are labouring, ‘ which they extremely re- 
gret will prevent them from accepting,’ &c. Then Miss M —— or 
N —— (as the case may be), one of the intended /elles of the evening, 
who flirts, sings, and waltzes, is obliged to go suddenly into the ‘country 
on a visit to an old aunt; but her two brothers — tall, gangling, awk- 
ward young men, who wear pumps, and throw their legs about, when 
they are dancing, everywhere but over their shoulders, and whom you 
were compelled to invite with their sister, although you would never 
have dreamt of them otherwise — are invariably most happy to come — 
quite delighted — and you are overdone with men already. And lastly, 
when it has become really a matter of serious consideration where you 
can stow all your guests without making your rooms resemble the hold 
of a slave-ship too closely, four or five of the least intimate write off to 
inform you that they intend taking the liberty of bringing some young 
friends with them who are staying in their house, i. e. for about ten 
minutes before they start off for yours. And it is a most melancholy 
truth, which may be taken as a general rule, that ordinary uninteresting 
persons always jump at your invitation (when you yourself are merely 
concerned about the attractive girls and presentable young men, who 
will look effective in your rooms) with the certainty and velocity of 
bleak at a piece of greaves when you are fishing far roach alone. 

“ At length all the preparations are completed, and a temporary 
quiet reigns through the house; but it is like the lull of the elements 
after a boisterous day in March, before it begins to rain. The last 
ring has brought the last parcel to the door, which of course ought 
to have arrived first in the morning; the small children have been 
rapidly undressed and put to bed with the wild notion that they will 
stay there, and not walk calmly down stairs some three or four hours 
afterwards in their night-gowns, with their little naked white sootsy- 
pootsies (the nursery patois for tiny feet) pattering on the cold floor- 
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cloth: the governesses in families where they are not going to give a 
party have marched all their young ladies, hoops, and /a grace sticks, out 
of the square, and are thinking about changing their collars for dinner; 
the last views have dissolved, THE DIVING BELLE 

of the Polytechnic Institution has gone down, 
and the Royal George has been blown up for 
the last time ; the West-end idlers have dis- 
appeared, no one knows where, nor ever will ; 
and the last clang of the milk-pails has echoed 
down the areas; in fact to the majority of 
the world the labours of the day have con- 
cluded, excepting policemen, actors, medical —— 
men, waiters, people who give parties, and hair- ~~=~ 
dressers, who attend by appointment an hour 
before the time of receiving company, powr 
coiffer les dames. 
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“ It is during this short interregnum that we may expect the arrival 
of the greengrocer who is to assist in waiting. He keeps the shop at 
the corner of the next street—exhibits five perpetual eggs in a worsted 
moss basket to intimate that he sells new laid ones — starts covered 
vans to Hampton Court and Epsom Races — provides “ bands” for 
quadrille parties — wears white cotton gloves with very long fingers ; 
and was never known to announce a name correctly; so that what 
between the real servant boy — we beg his pardon, the page — of the 
establishment, and himself, the astonished visitor is ushered into the 
room under any other appellation than his own. 


HE toilet completed mama, and the 
daughters descend into the drawing-room 
to superintend the final arrangements be- 

~\ fore the guests arrive. In the midst of 
\ these a carriage is heard to stop at the 
door, and _ rat-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat ! 
bang! bang!! bang!!! goes the knocker 
with a force that makes the hearts of the 
inmates jump in their throats, and the 
servants fly down stairs as if they were 
fire-escapes, or Russian mountains. Mama 
takes her post of reception at the door ; 
one daughter gives a lightning glance 
round the room to see that everything 
is in its place, and flings behind the sofa 
a very good imitation of a duster, which 
one of the servants has left behind; and 
the other having burnt her fingers and 
smoked her gloves in the futile attempt to 
kindle the stubborn wick of an impossible 
lamp with German china transparencies, 
throws the lighted ad/wmette upon the car- 
pet and rushes to her mother’s side, with 
the alacrity of a stage peasant not in his 
place when the bell rings for the curtain 






to rise. 

« It is an awful minute of suspense whilst the first-comers are taking 
coffee in the study, or back parlour, or library, or whatever name the 
small room overlooking the leads is known by; and the expression ‘ I 
wonder who it is!’ escapes simultaneously from tke lips of the mother, 
the daughters, and the useful friend. At length, the coffee being swal- 
lowed as if it was a necessary and high moral duty so to do, and the 
shawls being entrusted to the housemaid, who appears, for that night 
only, as a female pawnbroker of private life using duplicates and re- 
ceiving interest, the visitors are announced. ‘ Mr. and Miss Chamber- 
layne!’ screams the page at the foot of the stairs, in a voice that varies 
in the most extraordinary style from a deep bass to a falsetto; Mr. and 
Miss Chimlyn!’ exclaims the greengrocer on the first landing; ‘ Mr. 
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and Mrs. Chilblain !’ vociferates the footman at the drawing-room door, 
and the couple enter the room. 





“ There is a welcome and a salutation—an expression of poignant sor- 
row at being informed that Mrs. Chamberlayne has the influenza, and 
is compelled to remain at home ; and then, as nobody else arrives for a 
quarter of an hour, that period is passed in conversation of the most 
brilliant and exciting kind. Miss Chamberlayne admires some Chinese 
feather screens, which she has seen fifty times before—hazarding, at 
the same time, some faint meteorological remarks, and inquiring of the 
young ladies of the house ‘ what new music they have got,’ and ‘if the 
have been out to-day ;’ whilst Mr. Chamberlayne instinctively holds his 
hands to the fireplace, which is filled with silver paper, water-lilies, and 
real evergreens, as he thinks his gloves look very well after being 
cleaned, only they feel very slippery, and retain a queer smell, some- 
thing between soft soap and turpentine. 

«« Imperceptibly the guests arrive, and the conversation rises to a 
slight buzz, as the hostess vandykes about from one party to the other, 
putting questions to all without waiting for the answers ; or, if she does, 
allowing them to perform the anatomically impossible journey through 
her brain of ‘ in at one ear and out at the other.’ And, with all their 
intended civility, these would-be attentive queries are sometimes exceed- 
ingly awkward ; more particularly if you ask after dead people, matches 
that are quite off, or relations who have not been heard of ‘ since they 
were engaged in that unpleasant affair.’” 
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Our author is now led to an important ramification of his sub- 
ject, and proceeds to describe the natural history of the first 
quadrille. 





‘« No sooner are fifteen or sixteen presentable persons assembled (ex- 
clusive of the very old ladies who will be sent to the card-room for good 
the moment a complete rubber has arrived, and the false hair and turbans 
who, still clinging to the ball-room, take possession of the best seats to 
‘ see the dancing,’ and unflinchingly keep them all the evening), than 
the mistress of the house experiences a slight temporary relief to the 
uphill attempt at conversation of the last twenty minutes, by thinking 
that a quadrille may be formed. Whereupon, if tae music has arrived, 
the orchestra commences to tune. The piano flourishes in the chord of 
D minor, whilst the cornopean blows through all his joints, turns his 
instrument topsy-turvy, and performs a pleasing little composition all to 
himself, in which the A is very predominant ; and the harp, introducing 
all the notes in the above-named chord at once, appears carrying on a 
fierce contest between his own feet and some refractory pedals, which 
he finally subdues. 
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“ The lady of the house throws a com- 
prehensive coup d’wil over her assembled 
visitors, and at last pitches upon a tall 
young man with short hair, spectacles, 
and turned-up wristbands—as if he was 
about to wash his hands with his coat on. 
His fate is sealed; and she advances to- 
wards him, blandly exclaiming, ‘ Mr. 
Ledbury, allow me to introduce you to 
a partner.” Hereat Mr. Ledbury blushes, 
and utters a subdued expression of the 
happiness he should feel at such a pro- 
ceeding, and consigning himself to the 
guardianship of the hostess, is paraded 
across the room, and presented to a bou- 
quet, with a young lady attached to it bya 
chain and ring of or-molu. ‘ Miss Hamil- 
ton—Mr. Ledbury.’ The introduction is 
accomplished, and the lady pounces upon 
another couple with the rapidity of a kite 
in petticoats. 

“ As the quadrille does not commence 
immediately upon the introduction, and 
Mr. Ledbury has never seen Miss Hamil- 
ton before, and has not the least idea in 
what style of conversation he should ad- 
dress her—whether she is slow or fast, 
dullish or clever, a flirt or a prude, and 
likes music or politics, — he suddenly 
evinces indefatigable perseverance in en- 
deavouring to button his glove, and then 
assumes an air of immovability near her 
chair that would do honour to Madame 
Tussaud, until the quadrille is forming, 
when he offers her his arm with a gravity 
well suited to the important business he is 
about to enter upon —his first actual 
speech being, ‘ Is this place agreeable ?’ 
in tones of mellifluous and insinuating 











mildness. 





“Of Le Pantalon we have little to say, for it passes off in extreme 
silence ; not a word being spoken, except when some young gentleman 
begs the pardon of some young lady for treading on her blonde flounce 
in the chaine Anglaise. As the opening bars of L’Evé are played, Mr. 
Ledbury, who has been concocting a sentence for the last five minutes, 
makes a bold effort, and begins the conversation with Miss Hamilton, 
who appears to be searching after some imaginary object amongst the 
petals of her Louquet. 
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“ Mr. L. Have you been to many parties this season? (N.B. a safe 
entamure.) 

“ Miss H. Not a great many. 

“ (Pause. Mr. Ledbury readjusts the refractory glove-button, and Miss 
Hamilton continues the bouquet investigation. The gentleman invents 
another sentence.) 

“ Mr. L. What do you think of Miss Kemble ? 

«“ Miss H. I am sorry to say I have not heard her. (Minim rest.) 
Have you ? 

“ Mr. L. Oh yes! several times. 

“ (Mr. Ledbury waits to be asked something about Norma, which in- 
quiry not arriving, he rubs an idea upon another tack.) 

“ Mr. L. What do you think of our vis-a-vis ? 

“ Miss H. Which one? 

“Mr. L. The lady with that strange head-dress—do you know her ? 

“ Miss H. It is Miss Brown—my cousin. 

“ (Mr. Ledbury wishes a pantomime was being performed, that he 
might have some chance of falling through a trap, and disappearing 
into the room below.) 


“ During this interesting conversation, the top and bottom couples 
have been performing L’ Ezé with all due propriety; but the first con- 
fusion takes place as they begin at the sides. We believe it has never 
yet been definitely agreed upon, notwithstanding the investigation of 
the most celebrated Terpsichorean professors, who should commence 
the side figure of L’Eté. At first the company remain perfectly mo- 
tionless; next, they all rush forward at once, and then as speedily 
return, each imagining that the other is about to commence; and, 
at last, some spirited young lady patriotically sacrifices herself, and, 
like a female Marcus Curtius, in tale illusion, plunges into the gulf; 
after which the figures terminates correctly.” 


We cannot follow our author through his description of La 
Pole and Pastorale, for the latter of which to Mr. Ledbury’s 
great relief, Za Trenise is substituted; and we must refer the 
reader to the work itself for the further conversation which en- 
sues between Mr. Ledbury and Miss Hamilton upon the loss of 
Rubini to the opera, flute playing, and the relationship of the 
Wiltons of Eaton-square to the Wiltons of Camden Town. 
The first set at last terminates :— 


* The gentlemen bow, the ladies bend; and fhe whole party then 
begin to indulge in a promenade without the concert, by describing a 
large circle round the room, bearing as grave a demeanour as if they 
were priests and druidesses marching on for the commencement of 
Norma. The mistress is slightly fidgety. It is almost too early for 
her guests to go down for refreshment, because the tea and coffee cups 
still occupy the spoons and table where the ice is to be at an advanced 
period of the evening. Besides, ice is expensive ; and since, as we have 
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before stated, the most unimportant and least cared-for guests always 
arrive the earliest, it is not good policy to introduce anything above 
negus and rout-cakes before eleven. Whereupon she embarks across 
the room on a private mission to the leader of the orchestra, and de- 
sires him to be good enough to play a waltz. This is the most difficult 
part of the evening party tactics. A waltz is never established at any 
time without a prolonged desire on the part of everybody to relinquish 
the honour of commencing it; but in the /roideur of the first attempt, 
there does not appear the least chance of such a consummation ever 
taking place; and musicians play the Nachtwandler and Aurora all 
through before a single couple can muster up sufficient valour to com- 
mence. At last, the example is set by one daring pair, timidly followed 
by another couple, and then by another, who get out of step at the end 
of the first round, after treading severely upon the advanced toes of the 
old lady in a very flowery cap and plum-coloured satin, who is sitting 
at the top of the room, and who from that instant deprecates waltzing 
as a very strange amusement for young ladies, and not at all consistent 
with her own ideas of feminine decorum. Mr. Ledbury does not 
waltz; but, nevertheless, gets into a temporary scrape, by mistaking a 
gentleman who comes into the room in a white neckcloth for the waiter, 
and requesting he will be good enough to bring him a glass of lemonade.” 





« During the last waltz and quadrille, the knocker on the street-door 
has not known an instant of repose; indeed, you would think it was 
attacked with a violent fit of cold shivers, did you not conceive that the 
constant percussion must keep it almost at a white heat. It is now th 
the really nice persons arrive — not the quarter-past-niners, who h: 
no other object in view than to dart about in every quadrille like 

xX 
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figures on an electrifying machine — to look exceedingly warm after 
every waltz — and to eat enormous quantities of cold fowl and collared 
eel at supper, but an effective importation of good-looking young men, 
and a corresponding train of handsome demoiselles a marier, whose 
dresses keep up a continuous rustling, as shedding rays of beauty and 
fragrance around them in every direction, they ascend the staircase. 

“ The rooms fill to a degree which gives you a very fair idea of the 
hold of a slave-ship, or the dungeon at Calcutta; fresh introductions 
take place, and budding flirtations are visible at certain intervals, which 
only await the influence of a few genial showers of champagne to bring 
them to maturity. | Suddenly a subdued murmur floats about the room, 
indicative of a wish to obtain silence—sh-sh-sh-sh-sh | a young lady is 
about to indulge the company with a song. This announcement delights 
everybody — the guests are delighted because it is proper and impera- 
tive to be so, under such circumstances —the mistress of the house is 
delighted because the performance carries on time for ten or fifteen 
minutes — and the young lady herself is delighted, because it is a piece 
of allowable exhibition, and she anticipates several pretty compliments 
when she has concluded. 

“ The process of singing a song at an evening party may be thus 
described : — The young lady, on being led to the piano, first throws 
a timid glance round the room — ostensibly to evince a gentle confusion 
— in reality, to see who is looking at her. She then observes to the 
mistress of the house, ‘that she is not in very good voice, having a 
slight cold,’ which she confirms by a faint sound, something between 
a sigh, a smile, and a single-knock cough. The hostess replies, ‘ Oh, 
but you always sing so delightfully.’ The young lady answers, ‘that she 
is certain she cannot this evening:’ to strengthen which opinion, she 
makes some young gentleman exceedingly joyous by giving him her 
bouquet to hold ; and, drawing off her gloves in the most approved style, 
tucks them behind one of the candlesticks, together with her filmy 
handkerchief, in such a fashion that its deep-laced border, or em- 
broidered name, may be seen to the best advantage. 

“ The top of the piano, which had been opened for the quadrilles, is 
then shut down by an active gentleman, who pinches his fingers in the 
sritempt. As she plays the chords of the key she is about to luxuriate 
Ruls’erybody is not perfectly silent, so she finds the music-stool is too 
Wilton” too low, or something of the kind, and the pedals appear 
re.cceuingly difficult to be found. At length everything being still, she 
plays'the symphony again, and then smiling at the hostess, and saying, 
‘That she is certain she shall break down,’ brings out the opening note 
of a recitative, which makes the drops of the chandelier vibrate again, 
and silences a couple who are whispering all sorts of soft nothings on a 
causeuse in the back drawing-room. 

N “ We are going to hazard a passing remark ; we think it bad policy 
heir the young lady vocalists of the present day always to choose Italian 
still sic for their displays. The performance is but pseudo-distingué after 
periogr it is, perhaps, not going too far to state that two-thirds of the 

‘gers are more or less ignorant of the language they are pouring 
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from those cells of pearl and coral, (which common-place people de- 
signate mouths,) except the knowledge derived from the elaborate and 
highly-classical two-shilling translations of her Majesty's Theatre ; 
and in addition they generally provoke comparison by selecting the 
most difficult morceaux of the great singers. 

“ We are not one of those patriotic folks who snarl about ‘ patro- 
nizing foreigners and Italian music,’ with the rest of the hackneyed 
subjects of discontent, for we acknowledge their musical superiority ; 
but a pretty English girl may depend upon it she never looks so 
attractive as when singing a pretty English ballad. Let her attempt 
‘Casta Diva’ with all due style and execution, and of course her 
hearers will admire her power of voice ; let her warble one of our own 
sweet songs with the same care and expression, and they will at once 
fall in love with her. And however correctly she may get through the 
first-mentioned air, the only candid impression left is that we have 
heard it much better done upon the stage. 

“ When the young lady has concluded, and the gentle applause of 
the kidded palms has died away, the hostess expresses the intensity of 
her obligation for such a delightful treat, and says, ‘I am sure Miss 
Mitchell, you must require some little refreshment after your exertions ; 
whereupon useful Mr. Ledbury, who chances to be near the piano, and 
has danced once with the lady, offers his arm, and they glide down stairs. 
Fearful of again falling into his previous contretemps with respect to 
the white neckcloths, he reverses his error, and now mistakes the 
waiter for one of the guests, blandly inquiring if he heard Miss 
Mitchell’s charming song, which so confuses the poor man, that upon 
being asked for a glass of lemonade, or rather a custard-cup full, he 
pours some negus into an ice-plate, and dips a wafer cake into the jug 
of hot water which is close at hand, to revive the tea-spoons. 

“ When Mr. Ledbury and Miss Mitchell go up-stairs again, they 
find a new quadrille has been formed in their absence, upon which they 
take possession of a vacant cane seat, and having observed that it 
is very warm, that the rooms are very nice for dancing, and that the 
music is very good, relapse into their own reflections,” 


Some account of the young people forms a natural episode to 
the “ Physiology of London Evening Parties,” but notwith- 
standing all our desire to give place aux dames, we must omit, for 
want of space, the author’s account of the uninteresting young 
lady, and the old young lady (we presume imaginative characters) 
and pass to the following :— 


Vor. XXXVIII. No. IT. X 
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THE YOUNG LADY JUST OUT, 








“ Ts a timid, delicate creature, scarcely knowing what answer to make 
to your polite speeches, and afraid to take any refreshment. 

“ The meaning of the term ‘ out’ is not perfectly understood, although 
generally used, not only by the aristocracy amongst whom it originated, 
but by those in the middle ranks of life who ape their manners. It is 
usually supposed to mean, ‘ open to an offer,’ ‘ beginning to stand in the 
way of the elder sisters,’ or, taken in a different sense, ‘ making the mama 
more than seven or eight and thirty.’ On these interests does being 
‘out’ depend; and when a young lady és ‘ out,’ from increased wants and 
expenditure, her mother generally knows it. Ouf young lady in ques- 
tion does not waltz, except a few gentle turns with her brother, or 
with another young lady of her own‘age, after supper, whilst the gen- 
tlemen are waging terrible war against the legs of fowls (all the 
wings and breasts have flown) and the barley-sugar temples. 

“ As soon as the quadrille has finished, the young lady just out 
drops down by her mother’s side as you pass in the first round of the 
after promenade; and mama usually bends for her with a patronising 
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smile, in return to your obeisance, as you thank her for the honour 
conferred.” 


THE LOQUACIOUS YOUNG LADY, 





“tiny Fane 


“ Is a most extraordinary person; she not only keeps up a constant 
rattle all the time you are dancing with her, but even during the waltz, 
when your right arm appears to have some intention of leaving its socket ; 
yet your gallantry will not permit you to stop without she wishes it, and 
you would give the world for another couple to knock you out of the 
circle. We met a splendid specimen of this class the other evening at 
a house in no matter where; if we stated it, they would not ask 
us again, which we should-much regret, as their parties are always very 
pleasant, and you are sure of something besides negus and nobodies. 
From the time we were introduced to this young lady to the period we 
quitted her she never ceased talking. When we first took up our 
position in the quadrille we were meditating some remark about the 
company present, or the French plays, or something of the same inte- 
resting class, when she started off as follows like an alarum, and never 
ceased until the quadrille had run down :— 

“ How exceedingly warm it is to-night, and the rooms are so crowded. 
People should not give such large parties unless there is accommodation 
for everybody. Have you been very gay yet! J have — considering 
how early. it is in the season ; in fact, mama says I go out too much. 

x 2 
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I have been up every night this week, and once to Covent Garden; but 
I don’t like ‘ Elena Uberti’ so well as ‘ Norma,—do you? I hear the 
Germans are coming when Madame Vestris finishes the season — what 
do you think of them?  Staudig! was the best, certainly, but I did not 
see much in any of the others—did you ?’ 

“ Why, to speak the truth— : 

“ Exactly; you mean they were overrated. But what is your 
opinion of ‘ Acis and Galatea’ at Drury-Lane? Everybody is talking 
about the sea in the first scene, and Phillips’s mask ; but what a number 
of times he says ‘ Oh, ruddier than the cherry!’ I thought we were 
going to have nothing else —a regular pottle of them. Do you not 
think it a pity, with such beautiful scenery and dresses, that they did 
not have some pretty ballet instead ? 

“ Indeed, to speak the truth, I think— , 

“SodolI. I wonder who that young lady is opposite. I don't 
much like her dress,—tulle over rather-too-dirty-to-be-worn-against white 
satin: it looks as if it had just made its appearance from the rough- 
dried box. I’m afraid you are a quiz by your laughing; I like a little 
quizzing now and then—good-temperedly, you know. I think it is your 
turn to begin ‘ L’Eté.’ . 

“ Here was a little pause; but as the figure concluded she com- 
menced again, and continued to the last with an uninterrupted series of 
remarks and unanswered questions about Baden-Baden, Exeter Hall, 
the Spitalfields weavers, the Polytechnic Institution, Prince Albert, Miss 
Rainforth, Kensington Gardens, and Bellini.” 


OOM for beauty! the delle 
of the evening claims our 
next attention; the lovely 
dark-eyed girl, so plainly 
and yet so elegantly dress- 
ed, who wears her hair in 
simple bands over her fair 
forehead, unencumbered 
by flower or ornament of 
any kind, and moves in 
the light of her own beauty 
as the presiding goddess 
of the room, imparting fra- 
grange to the enamoured 
air that plays around her. 
How many quadrilles deep 
she is engaged for !—how 
earnestly an introduction 
is requested !—how for- 
tunate it is even to be her 





vis-a-vis! and what a thrill of inexplicable happiness pervades our 
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sense—what an ecstasy of admiration—what a mesmeric throb of plea- 
sure as we take her hand in the chaine des dames! And for the waltz! 
those brilliant intoxicating moments, which come so rarely to brighten 
our dim career, are cheaply purchased by hours of unpleasantry and 
disappointment! And who does not associate the fairest portions of 
his life with the shadowy remembrance of some exquisite creature, who 
endowed him, for the time, with a species of Daguerreotypic ex- 
istence by the light of her presence alone, her absence forming its 
shadows ? 

“ We appear to be getting philosophically poetical, and must plead 
in excuse the exciting cause of our present indisposition. 

“ The beauty of the ball has sometimes one uncomfortable cha- 
racteristic, which her very position generates; she is an out-and- 
out flirt. At one party she will talk softly to you for half-an- 
hour together in the conservatory, with no other witnesses than some 
flower-pots, paper camellias, and a Chinese lamp; at another she will 
all but cut you for a new cavalier with an imperial, which you do not 
wear. In the first situation you will think evening parties the poetry 
of society ; in the last, you will pronounce them to be very indifferent 
amusements, after all. She is, moreover, very capricious; and having 
refused all invitations to waltz, on.the plea of giddiness, will eventually 
stand up with another handsome girl, and twirl away for a quarter-of- 
an-hour. Possibly this is for the express purpose of tantalizing all the 
young gentlemen in the room, upon the same principle that makes 
young ladies kiss babies so rapturously before company. 

“ The professed flirt is not always the beauty of the room, but still 
sufficiently good-looking to attract several pro tempore lovers. And it 
is remarkable what diplomatic ingenuity she puts forth in carrying on a 
flirtation with three or four young gentlemen at the same time. The 
mere shade, the very idea of a gentle pressure of the hand as she meets 
you in the chain of the last figure of the Lancers induces you to believe 
yourself the favoured one. But you are mistaken: she has made three 
or four others equally self-satisfied by the same proceeding ; and just as 
she has half given, half allowed you to take a lily of the valley from her 
bouquet—which you intend to treasure up in your dressing-case for an 
indefinite period, amidst a similar collection of gages d’amour, such as 
old rose leaves, odd sandals, shrivelled violets, three-cornered notes 
(scented with that odd perfume the women are so fond of at present, 
which resembles a cocoa-nut oil lamp that had gone out), locks of silky 
and odoriferous hair that have made the paper which envelops them 
very transparent, and perhaps a vinaigrette or turquoise ring — you 
find that she offered to mark some other happy swain’s handkerchief 
with his initials and her own hair.” 


The young gentlemen of the party, of course, require some 
notice, and an interesting chapter follows upon that section of 
the company, not inaptly denominated wallflowers, which, how- 
ever, to quote would lead us beyond our limits, but the im- 
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portant business of the supper table must not escape our atten‘ 
tion. ’ ; 


« After some six or eight quadrilles, and a proportionate number of 
waltzes, intermingled with another song or two, one of which was from 
a professional gentleman who gives concerts at the Hanover-squa 
Rooms, and attends the party in the anticipation of eventually disposing 
of several half-guinea tickets, as well as the extraordinary performance 


.of some young lady on the piano, who plays a piece thirty pages long, 


which gives you a very fair idea of eternity, and sets you thinking what 
offence the keys and wires have been guilty of to be treated in so vive 
lent a manner, and hoping at the same time they are not often taken 


so — after all this, we repeat, there is an unusual movement in the room: 


towards the door, commencing with the turbans and velvet hats, from 
which you infer that supper has been announced. The hoStess requests 
Mr. Ledbury to take down a lady with him; whereupon_he offers his 
arm to his former partner, Miss Hamilton ; and they’ follow in the wake 
of the others, until they arrive at the dining-room, where there is 
rather an obstruction during the attempts made by those who have 
already entered to arrange ninety guests upon six rout-stools. 

“ There is something peculiarly exhilarating in the appearance of the 
long, glittering table, with its bright wax-lights and brighter épergzes, 
and artificial bouquets, and temples, and wine-coolers. Of course, it 
must be well furnished, and not depend entirely upon the splendid 
starvation plan, where cut glass and plate are crowded on the table as 
an excuse for cold fowls and patés de Strasburg. Once we remember 
to have seen a lobster salad made out of boiled cod; but then we think 
the people deserved extreme credit for their ingenuity. 

“ The company being at length arranged with tolerable accommoda- 
tion, the ladies sitting, and the. gentlemen standing behind them, like 
so many superior butlers —the white neckcloths, in some instances, 
strengthening the resemblance — Mr. Ledbury asks Miss Hamilton 
what he may have the pleasure of procuring for her? and Miss 
Hamilton thinks she will take ‘a little chicken,’ meaning, of course, 
the portion of one; whereupon Mr. Ledbury harpoons the last of the 
merrythoughts with desperate energy, and procures a slice of glazed 
tongue with equal celerity; and Miss Hamilton, upon receiving it, 
plays with the merrythought for a minute or two, cutting small pieces 
from it about the size of an oat, two or three of which she manages to 
swallow, and then lays down her knife and fork in token of having 
finished. Hereat, Mr. Ledbury thinks what a very &ttle Miss Hamilton 
eats, and how remarkably comme-il-faut is a small appetite ; whereas he 
might have altered his opinion had he seen Miss Hamilton that day at 
one o'clock, when she was suddenly struck with admiration of some 
currant dumplings which she met on the stairs going up to the nursery 
dinner. 

“ Having taken ‘a little wine’ with this young lady, Mr. Ledbury 
next challenges Miss Mitchell, who is a little distance up the table. 
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Miss Mitchell inclines her head in token of acquiescence; and, whilst 
her gentleman-in-waiting is asking some one else to pass down the 
white wine, perfectly forgets all about it; so that Mr. Ledbury stands 
in a most graceful pose, with the glass raised half way to his lips wait- 
ing to bow, until perceiving the engagement is quite forgotten, he 
inglines his head to some collared eel, and drinks off the half glass of 
Moselle in great cosfusion. 

“ In the centre of the table is a lighthouse, made of rout-cakes, stand- 
ing in the midst of a tempestuous sea of trifle. Nobody, up to the 
present moment, has been bold enough to attack it; but under the in- 
fluence of the first champagne, some daring young gentleman thrusts a 
spoon into the middle of it, and transfers a few of its billows to the 
plate of a young lady, together with the distressed mariner, in co- 
loured sugar, who is clinging to a rock of meringues a la créme. The 
edifice is spegdily demolished, and the barley-sugar birdcage follows ; 
although there are still a few Goths, presumed to be people from the 
country, who think it almost:a pity that such pretty things should be 
destroyed; and scrapé up one or two of the ornaments to take home 
with them. ; . 

*“ Snap!! there goes the report of the first cracker bonbon, followed 
by the faintest and prettiest cry from Miss Mitchell it is possible to 
conceive. A tiny piece of lilliputian music, such as a fairy would sing 
from, is wrapped round the almond, which falls from the gilt envelope. 
There is a charming little struggle to possess it, which terminates in 
favour of Miss Mitchell. Then the young gentleman requests her to 
read it, and Miss Mitchell refuses, and the young gentleman insists, 
and Miss Mitchell blushes and crumples it up, and the young gentle- 
man uses a little gentle force to seize it, and reads it as follows :— 


“ ¢ Le nom de celle que j’aime 
Je le cache dans mon cceur ; 
Nul ne le sait que moi-niéme, 
C’est mon secret, mon bonheur !” 


After which he thrusts it into the pocket of his white waistcoat to keep 
as a souvenir, where it remains throughout many washings, until quite 
obliterated. 

“ Meanwhile, after many internal struggles for resolution, Mr. Led- 
bury seizes a cracker, and offers one of its fringed ends to Miss Hamil- 
ton. The same snap and the same start occur, and there is the same 
anxiety to read the motto. One or two of them discharged simul- 
taneously give the following results—to all of which Miss Hamilton 
exclaims, ‘ Oh! how absurd to be sure !’ 

“ ¢ How could my guiltless eyes your heart invade, 
Had it not first been by your own betrayed.” 

“ ¢ A mon amour, si pur, que votre amour réponde ! 
Et mon bonheur pourra faire le dot d’un monde.’ 


**T live but in the sunshine of your eyes, 
And yet your cruel heart their light denies.’ 
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“ At the extreme end of the table are seated a young lady anda young 
gentleman who have been dancing a great deal together — they were 
the same we have before noticed—and who have just pulled one of the 
crackers. He is reading the motto to her in so low a tone that she is 
obliged to bring her face close to his—so close, indeed, that her per- 
fumed tresses sweep over his cheek ; and at that moment they are con- 
scious only of the presence of each other. This is the motto :— 

“* Viens! viens! ange du ciel, je t’aime, je t’aime ! 
Et te le dire ici, c’est le bonheur supréme ! ’” 


It is here not difficult to foresee one of those interesting de- 
nouements, which it is the legitimate, though perhaps not the 
exactly avowed object of London evening parties to bring about. 
A private interview is requested on a fol- 
lowing day, when the gentleman throws 
himself at the feet of the lady, and grace- 
fully extending his right hand, offers it 
her; then places it upon his heart to indi- 
cate the depth of his attachment. A reply 
not unfavourable, although not decisive, is 
received. ‘The lady wishes to consult her 
maternal parent. Again urged by the 
gentleman, she confesses he is not indifferent to her. He re- 
peats his tender protestations with increased fervour, until at 
length vows of unalterable fidelity are exchanged by the parties, 
and ratified with 





HAND AND SEAL. 





To pursue the story would merely be. to describe the same 
couple, after the lapse of a few weeks or days, 
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DRIVEN TO DESPERATION, 








and taking that irrevocable step, the many consequences of 
which it being impossible for them, in their then state of mind, 
duly to weigh, we will wish them all that fortitude, strength of 
mind, Christian resignation, and ANIMAL SPIRITS, 


which are certain to be required in Fes 
their experience of the common lot. 
But we have not yet taken leave of 
our hostess, who at about a quarter 
to three becomes rather nervous, in- 
stituting a mental calculation as to 
how long the decreasing wax candles 


will burn before they set the green ornaments on fire; and who 
sees that one of the burners of the chandeliers, which has been 
turned up three times by a tall gentleman, still looks fearfully 
going-outish through its ground-glass shade. 





“ But her politeness never forsakes her; and when, to her inex- 
pressible joy, she sees Mr. and Miss Chamberlayne advancing to bid 
adieu, she says, ‘Oh! but you must not think of going yet— it is 
so very early!’ and Miss Chamberlayne simpers and replies, ‘Oh no 
— indeed it’s very late, and I am sure you must be exceedingly 
fatigued with your exertions ;’ and then a young gentleman who is 
engaged to Miss Chamberlayne for the next quadrille says she must 
stay, and Mr. Chamberlayne does not see the necessity, with which 
idea the hostess inwardly coincides, although she says, ‘ There, Mr. 
Chamberlayne, you see it is of no use to go yet,’ as his daughter 
walks off with her partner, and the old gentleman remains at the door 
until the set is finished, in a state of extreme fidget.” 


The evening, however, draws to a conclusion. The man at 
the piano who has been up every evening, except Sundays, for 
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the last six weeks until four and five o’clock, has played the 
whole of the last quadrille with his eyes shut; and the cornet d 
piston would long ere this have dropped fast asleep, had he not 
kept himself alert by the noise of-his own instrument. Both are, 
at length, mercifully released from their labours. The last 
guest has departed. ‘The lights are extinguished, or burnt out ; 
the spoons and forks have been counted and found correct: 











all retire to bed: the bright eyes, which lent additional brilliancy 
to the assembly, now close in sleep, and the evening party is at 
an end. 

From the “ Physiological Papers,” of which we have given 
sufficient specimens, we turn to the poetical department of the 
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work before us, and submit the following to the attention of the 
reader as much superior for point and pathos to the efforts of 
many of the degenerate modern sons of Parnassus. 


A FRAGMENT. 


His eye was stern and wild,—his cheek was pale and cold as clay ; 
Upon his tighten’d lip a smile of fearful meaning lay ; 
He mused awhile—but not in doubt—no trace of doubt was there ; 
It was the steady solemn pause of resolute despair. 
Once more he look’d upon the scroll—once more its words he read— 
Then calmly, with unflinching hand, its folds before him spread. 
I saw him bare his throat, and seize the blue cold-gleaming steel, 
And grimly try the temper’d edge he was so soon to feel ! 
A sickness crept upon my heart, and dizzy swam my head,— 
I could not stir—I could not cry—I felt benumb’d and dead ; 
Black icy horrors struck me dumb, and froze my senses o’er ; 
I closed my eyes in utter fear, and strove to think no more. 

. o * *, o * 


Again I looked,—a fearful change across his face had pass’d— 

He seem’d to rave,—on cheek and lip a flaky foam was cast ; 

He raised on high the glittering blade, — then first I found a tongue — 
“ Hold, madman ! stay the frantic deed!” I cried, and forth I sprung ; 
He heard me, but he heeded not ; one glance around he gave ; 

And ere I could arrest his hand, he had begun to—shave / 


SENTIMENT IN A PARENTHESIS. 


They tell me thou hast taken, 
(But I’ll not believe it true, 
For my faith they have not shaken 
And shall not shake in you.) 
They tell me, (but I'll not believe the fact) 
The benefit thou hast taken,—of the Act. 
They hint, (but 1 believe not, 
To them I say the same ; 
While you alone deceive not 
None else my faith shall claim,) 
They hint, (Oh, come the sland'rers to confound ) 
You’ve paid your debts by—sixpence in the pound. 


In the department relating to foreign intelligence, a prominent 
place is given to news from America, and our readers may per- 
haps be interested with the most recent particulars, supplied by 
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the correspondent of the editor from that remarkable country, in 
the following 
«“ JONATHANISMS. 

“ As a proof of the hardness of the times, there is a man at Ohio 
who only kills half a pig at a time. 

“ Miss Briggs, of the Broadway, is so exceedingly modest that she 
always wears spectacles to avoid looking at anything with her 
naked eye. 

‘«« A house-painter in New York grained a door so exactly in imitation 
of oak, that last year it put forth a quantity of leaves, and grew an 
excellent crop of acorns. 

“ A correspondent of a Picayune paper has such a cold in his head 
that he can’t wash his face without freezing the water. 

“ There’s an old fellow in Nashville who snores so loud that he is 
obliged to sleep at a house in the next street, to avoid waking himself. 

“ A quaker in New Orleans is so upright in all his dealings that he 
won't sit down to eat his meals. 

«“ At a late railway steam explosion, the stoker was the only person 
who escaped; he was blown so far from the place, that he was com- 
pletely out of danger. 

“ An Assent Man.—At Philadelphia, there is a man so subject to 
fits of abstraction, that if you were to meet him in a crowd he would pro- 
bably abstract your watch from your pocket. He would then be seized 
with such a fit of absence that you might look for a month without 
finding him.” 


America is, however, not the only quarter of the world from 
which the Editor has contrived to obtain exclusive information. 
The public are indebted to him for an accurate description of 
the state of our affairs in China up to the time of the recal of 
our late chief functionary there, in a private letter from a 
young officer at the English factory, Canton, to his brother 
in England:— 


“ Dear Tom,—Every thing is going on gloriously—the British arms 
are triumphant—and we now only require the Emperor of China’s con- 
sent to our taking possession of his territory, which I am sorry to say 
there is at present no likelihood of obtaining. However, there is little 
doubt, if we be not all swept off by ague and cholera, that we shall be 
able to maintain our present position a few months longer. Our situa- 
tion here would be very comfortable if we had anything to eat except 
bad beef and worse biscuit; these, however, aré but trifling inconve- 
niences ; and though we have no fresh meat, we have plenty of fish in 
the river. One of our men caught a fine one the other day, which was 
bought and cooked for the officers’ mess, by which means we were all 
nearly destroyed—the fish unfortunately happening to be of a poisonous 
nature; in consequence of which a general order was issued the next 
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day, forbidding the troops to catch or eat any more fish. The country 
around the factory is beautiful; but we deem it prudent to keep within 
the walls, as the Chinese are very expert at picking up stragglers, whom 
they usually strangle. Beyond this we cannot complain of our situa- 
tion ; fowls are extremely abundant, but I have not seen any, the inhabit- 
ants having carried them up the country along with their cattle and 
provisions of every description. The water here is so brackish that it 
is almost impossible to drink it ; there are, however, some wells of de- 
licious water in the neighbourhood, which would be a real treasure to us 
if the Chinese had not poisoned them. Nothwithstanding these un- 
avoidable privations, the courage of our troops is indomitable; a de- 
tachment of the —th regiment succeeded last week in taking possession 
of an island in the river, nearly half an acre in extent; it has, however, 
since been deemed advisable to relinquish this important conquest, owing 
to the muddy nature of the soil, into which several of our brave fellows 
sank to the middle, and were with difficulty extricated. A gallant affair 
took place a few days ago between two English men-of-wars’ boats, and a 
Chinese market junk, which was taken after a resolute defence on the part 
of the Chinaman and his wife, who kept up a vigorous fire of pumpkins 
and water-melons upon our boats, until their supply was exhausted, when 
they were forced to surrender to British valour. The captured junk has 
since been cut up for the use of the forces. Though this unpleasant state 
of affairs has interrupted all formal intercourse between the Chinese and 
English, Captain Elliot has given a succession of balls to the occupants 
of a small mud fort near the shore, which I fear they did not relish, as 
several of them appeared exceedingly hurt, and removed with remark- 
able celerity out of reach of the Captain’s civilities. Thus, instead of 
opening the trade, this proceeding has only served to open the breach. 
The Emperor, I hear, is enraged at our successes, and has ordered the 
head and tail of the mandarin, Keshin, to be sent in pickle to the im- 
perial court at Pekin. A new mandarin has arrived, who has presented 
a chop to Captain Elliot, but I hope, where there is so much at stake, 
that he will not be put off with a chop. There is no description of tea 
to be had in the market now but gunpowder, which, by the last reports, 
is going off briskly. Our amusements are not very numerous, being 
chiefly confined to yawning and sleeping; of this latter recreation I 
must confess that we enjoy but little, owing to the mosquitos, who are 
remarkably active and persevering in their attacks upon us. But with 
the exception of these tormenting insects, and a rather alarming variety 
of centipedes, scorpions, and spiders, we have no venomous creatures 
to disturb us. The weather is extremely hot, and the advantages of the 
river for bathing would be very great if it were not so full of sharks. 
I have much more to relate of our present cheering prospects and en- 
viable situation, but a ship is on the point of sailing for England, so 
must conclude in haste. “‘ Ever, dear Tom, yours, 
« R. B.” 


We find the following among the miscellaneous paragraphs 
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which appear to have some relation to the cachinnatory objects, 
with a view to which, as we have explained, the work was partly 
undertaken :— 


“ Do you sing? says the teapot to the kettle. Yes, I can manage 
to get over a few bars. Bah! exclaimed the teapot. 

“ Do you smoke? Not exactly, but our kitchen chimney does con- 
foundedly.” 


The best thing of the kind, however, that we have seen, though 
in a more serious vein, is the Editor’s answer to the question— 
Why was the wreck of the celebrated steam-ship a severe blow to 
two great countries ?—Because America lost her President, and 
England her Power. 

The political department of the work is conducted with great 
ability, so much so indeed that Sir Robert Peel appears to have 
been struck with the great fitness of the Editor for the duties 
of a Commissioner of Inquiry, and to have employed him on 
one occasion to prepare a report upon the truth of the allegations 
made in the House of Commons respecting the privations of the 
working classes. We give the report alluded to, from which it 
will be seen, as might have been expected, that the statements of 
the distress of the country were greatly exaggerated. 


“ T0 HER MAJESTY’S SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


“ Sir,—In compliance with my undertaking to inquire into the public 
distress, I went into the manufacturing districts, where I had heard 
that several families were living in one room with nothing to eat, and 
no bed to lie upon. Now, though it is true that there are in some 
places as many as thirty people in one apartment, I do not think their 
case very distressing, because, at all events, they have the advantage of 
society, which could not be the case if they were residing in separate 
apartments. It is clear that their living together must be a matter of 
choice, because I found in- the same town several extensive mansions 
inhabited by one or two people and a few servants; and there are also 
some hundreds of houses wholly untenanted. Now, if we multipiy the 
houses by the rooms in them, and then divide by the number of the 
population, we should find that there will be an average of three attics 
and two sitting-rooms for each family of five persons, or an attic and a 
half with one parlour for every two and a half individuals ; and though 
one person and a half would find it inconvenient to occupy a sleeping 
room and three-quarters, I think my calculation will show you that the 
accounts of the insufficiency of lodging are gross and wicked ex- 
aggerations, only spread by designing persons to embarrass the 
Government. 

“ With regard to the starvation part of the question, I have made 
every possible inquiry, and it is true that several people have died be- 
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cause e they would not eat food; for the facts I shall bring to your notice 
will prove that no one can have perished from the want of it. Now, 
after visiting a family, which I was told were in a famishing state, what 
was my surprise to observe a baker’s shop exactly opposite their lodg- 
ing, whilst a short way down the street there was a butcher's also! 
The family consisted of a husband and wife, four girls, eight boys, and 
an infant of three weeks old, making in all fifteen individuals. They 
told me they were literally dying of hunger, and that they had applied 
to the vestry, who had referred them to the guardians, who had referred 
them to the overseer, who had referred them to the relieving officer, 
who had gone out of town, and would be back in a week or two. Now 
even supposing there were a brief delay in attending to their case, at 
least by the proper authorities, you will perceive that I have already 
alluded to a baker’s and a butcher's, doth (it will scarcely be believed at 
the Home-office) in the very street the family were residing in. Being 
determined to judge for myself, I counted personally the number of 
four-pound loaves in the baker’s window, which amounted to thirty- 
six, while there were twenty-five two-pound loaves on the shelves, to 
say nothing of fancy-bread and flour ad libitum. But let us take the 
loaves alone : 
; 36 loaves, each weighing four pounds, 
Multiplied by . ° - 4 

will give . - 144 pounds of wheaten bread ; 

To which must be added 50 pounds (the weight of the 25 half-qtns.), 
Making a total of - 194 pounds of good wholesome bread, 

which, if divided amongst a family of fifteen, would give 12 pounds and 
14 fractions of a pound to each individual. Knocking off the baby, for 
the sake of unifgrmity, and striking out the mother, both of whom 
might be supposed to take the fancy bread and the flour, which I have 
not included in my calculation, and in order to get even numbers, sup- 
posing that 194 pounds of bread might become 195 pounds by over- 
weight, we should get the enormous quantity of fifteen full pounds 
weight of bread, or a stone and one-fourteenth, (more, positively, than 
anybody ought to eat,) for the husband and each of the children (except 
the baby, who gets a moiety of the rolls) belonging to this starving 
Family!!! You will see, Sir, how shamefully matters have been mis- 
represented by the Anti-corn-law demagogues; but let us now come 
to the butcher's meat. 

It will hardly be credited that I counted no less than fourteen sheep 
hanging up in the shop I have alluded to, while there was a bullock 
being skinned in the back yard, and a countless quantity of liver and 
lights all over the premises. Knocking off the infant again for the sake 
of uniformity, you will perceive that the fourteen sheep would be one 
sheep each for every member of this family, including the mother, to 
whom we gave half the rolls and flour in the former case, and there 
still remains (to say nothing of the entire bullock for the baby of three 
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weeks, which no one will deny to be sufficient) a large quantity of 
lights, et cetera, for the cat or dog, if there should be such a wilful 
extravagance in the family. With these facts I close my report, and I 
trust that you will see how thoroughly I have proved the assertion of 
the Duke of Wellington, that if there is distress, it must be in some 
way quite unconnected with a want of food, for there is plenty to eat in 
every part of the country. 

I shall be happy to undertake further inquiries, and shall have no 
objection to consider myself regularly under Government. 


Yours obediently, as 


A not unfaithful summary of the political events of the year 
1841, and the state in which it left the nation, will be found in 


“ The Vision of Punch, the son of old Chaos, which he saw concern- 
ing England and Ireland, in the days of Victoria, the Queen of Great 
Britain ! 

“ Punch looked, and behold, he stood in the midst of a temple, in 
which were seated in a circle eighteen hundred and forty elders, and 
yet there was a seat unfilled. And lo! as the clock struck twelve 
another elder entered the temple, and seated himself in the chair pre- 
pared for him, whilst the company gave a loud and joyous shout to wel- 
come the Eighteen-hundred-and-Forty-first Elder. And Punch looked, 
and he saw that he was in the presence of the shades of the dead—that 
he stood in the Hall of Departed Years! 

“ And every Year sat beneath his number burning above him, from 
the Year 1 to the year 1841. And almost every Year had a different 
garment to his fellow. The Year One, and many of his immediate 
neighbours, wore skins of beasts, and were painted as Punch had seen 
the pictures of the Ancient Britons; whilst succeeding Years sported 
the Norman shirt, and others the flowing robes of the Plantagenets, 
and some sat demure and close-cropt, with the faces of Puritans; and 
to these succeeded Years in short velvet cloaks, and Spanish hats and 
plumes ; and to them, Years (the first was the Year Sixteen-hundred- 
and-Eighty-eight) in square-tailed coats; and then following Years 
smiled from under three-cornered hats and periwigs; and there were 
other Years in blue coats and buckskin breeches. Indeed, among all 
the eighteen hundred and forty-one assembled, there were no two Years 
that wore precisely the same outward covering. The last-comer (for 
brevity, we'll call him Forty-one) entered in g Petersham coat, and 
railway drill trousers. 

“ As he took his seat, he was received with clamorous applause; and 
whilst his neighbour Forty shook him by the hand, it was plain that he 
glanced at the cut of his coat and the fall of his cravat. Indeed, all 
the Years, from more than half-naked Year One, to over-dressed Year 
Sixty-six, threw a curious look at the garments of the last-comer, as 
wishing to see the last fashion. The Year Eighteen-hundred-and- 
Fifteen, in his Dragoon uniform, and wearing the Waterloo medal at 
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his breast, cast an inquiring glance at the mustachios and imperial 
of Forty-one, and then, with a military oath, observed in a whisper 
to his —e Sixteen, ‘ Do you see his hair-trigger? Forty-one’s 
been a military year, no doubt. 

*¢ «What do you think of Forty-one?’ asked puritanical Sixteen- 
Forty-eight of his neighbour Nine, who turned up his conventicle 
nose, and shrugged up his shoulders with a gesture of contempt. 

‘Since the truth must be spoken, Forty-one was, perhaps, as 
shabby a looking year as any of his eighteen hundred and forty 
companions. There was nothing handsome, nothing chivalrous or 
picturesque about him. He looked as if he would have been one of 
the swell mob, if he had only had courage enough for the vocation. 
There was a shambling, petty-larceny manner about him, with an 
affectation of gentility that partly disguised the miserable reality of 
his condition. He cocked his hat with a knowing air, and began 
puffing away at a half-smoked cigar. 

* * * + * 

“¢And, take it altogether, Forty-one, how have you lived?’ 
asked Thirty-nine. 

“ ¢Queerly enough. As I had no bullion, I gave bills; there'll 
be a precious rumpus when they become due. I’ve done a little, 
too, in the Exchequer way, and that’s also to be cleared up. No; 
take the thing altogether, I should say there is not among the whole 
lot of you a more miserable, shabby, unlucky Year than poor Forty- 
one.’ 

«¢ ¢Then you hav’n't left a very good reputation behind you?’ ob- 
served Thirty-nine. 

«¢ «ve hit a few too hard for that,’ said Forty-one. ‘I can tell 
you, Forty-two—poor devil !—will have his work to do, whoever he 
may be.’ 

“ ¢ Anything particular to tell us?’ bawled out Seventeen- Ninety- 
seven. * Anything happened? 

“¢]T’ve made the poor people happy with a Prince of Wales,’ 
answered Forty-one. 

“« «Indeed !’ cried Forty, with a savage look; ‘then the nose of 
my little Princess is done for.’ 

“«¢ And how does my old friend Wellington get on? asked Wa- 
terloo Eighteen-fifteen. 

“« « He’s as droll as ever in the House of Lords,’ replied Forty-one. 
‘ A few weeks ago he said poverty, drunkenness, and idleness were 
one and the same thing, and stoutly denied the existence of any want 
in the country, as he had himself counted five-and-twenty turkeys at 
his own poulterer’s.” 

“*¢Ha! ha! ha! He always was a rum ’un!’ cried Eighteen- 
fifteen. 

‘¢ «I’ve another bit of news to tell you,’ said Forty-one; ‘ the Whigs 
are out.’ 

‘“‘ «Tmpossible! you're joking,’ said Forty. 
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«¢ ¢True—true as the national debt. And who do you think is 
in?’ asked Forty-one. , 

“¢«O’Connell?’ said Eighteen-Thirty-eight; ‘he had a glorious 
tail when I came away.’ 

*¢O’Connell!’ cried Forty-one, with a sneer; ‘why he’s lost 
himself in a Lord Mayor’s pair of breeches; and for his tail, long 
as it was, it’s now nothing more than a scut. No, my lads, the 
Tories are in again—that is, the Conservatives.’ ; 

“ Yes, they’ve changed their name,’ said Thirty-eight; ‘ just as 
well-known highwaymen change their coats and horses. But, depend 
upon it, they'll keep their old salutation. Tory or Conservative, 
they’ll still cry nothing but Money or your life!’ 

“* «Thirty-eight, said Forty-one, ‘ you’re censorious. I assure 
you that Sir Robert Peel—he is minister, be it remembered—Sir 
Robert has promised F 

“ Poor Forty-one was here interrupted by a most indecent shout 
of laughter from at least five-and-twenty of the Years immediately 
above him. At length Thirty-eight cried out—‘ Forty-one, when 

ou came away, what was the price of the four-pound wheaten 
oaf? 

“* Hereupon Forty-one, calling up all his moral courage, an- 
swered,— 

“ Eighteen hundred and forty collective groans greeted the reply. 

‘+ Forty-one, a little shaken, proceeded, ‘ But Sir Robert has, in 
the handsomest manner, promised a very superb sliding-scale; and 
the people at Paisley, Manchester, and Leeds starve with amended 
politeness.’ 

‘¢ * Well, anything been doing in the war department?’ asked 
Eighteen-fifteen. 

“We've broken a few teapots in China,’ answered Forty-one— 
‘nothing more.’ 

“ ¢ Any domestic casualties?’ inquired Seventeen-Forty-five. 

‘¢ ¢They’ve burnt the Tower; and it was thought, unless Sir Peter 
Laurie was put in close confinement, the Thames would remain in 
continual danger.’ 

‘‘¢Have you nothing more to tell us?’ asked Thirty-nine. 
* You’re very close with your news.’ 

“ On this Forty-one sprang to his feet, and flinging away the 
last half-inch of his very bad cigar, said, with a flushed counte- 
nance,— ° 

“ «Gentlemen, the truth is, I have for the last twelvemonth been 
so harassed, so annoyed—have been so heartily sick of my existence, 
that I would willingly forget everything that had passed in its span. 
As, however, you have a right to hear something of my history, I 
will for once and all tell all I can, trusting to your indulgence never 
to question me on the hideous subject more. 

“ <7 have seen misery increase with every hour, I have heard the 
wailing voices of tens of thousands of the poor crying for bread, and 
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I have heard purse-proud monopolists exclaim with a voice of thun- 
der, ‘* Give them a stone!” As for politics, I have left the world in 
a very pretty clench. The Whigs failing to sympathise with the peo- 
ple, lost them. As for the Conservatives, they are pledged to “ remedy 
all approved abuses,” the question being, What will they admit to 
be an abuse? Will they call a rat-hole, a rat-hole; or will they, as 
they have ever done, swear the hole to be a useful, healthful venti- 
lator? However, there is no doubt that Conservatism is now con- 
sidered to be the genteel thing; Whiggism and Radicalism both are 
vulgar. Conservatives and Whigs are nevertheless small factions; 
the power of each is gradually diminishing; for a third party—a 
party vindicating the sympathies, affections, and common rights of 
humanity—is rising, and must be paramount. Though a Hercules 
be at the breast, the time will come when he'll wield a club. As for 
me—miserable Eighteen-hundred-and- Forty-one !—knowing as I do 
how many of the poor must curse me, I would wish to forget that I 
had ever been born. To how few have I done any good—how many 
thousands have I wronged! Gentlemen, the oppressive sense of my 
own unworthiness, be it remembered, compels me to give over; yet— 
as I never intend to speak again—permit a miserable wretch to end 
with one hearty toast—with one beneficent wish; ‘‘ Charge your 
skulls, gentlemen.” ’ 

‘¢ Here eighteen hundred and forty-one gentlemen stood up, and 
each held his skull in his hand. 

‘Now, gentlemen,’ said Forty-one, ‘here’s better luck to my 
successor —here’s all happiness to Eighteen-hundred-and-Forty-two.’ 
The Years shouted, and the temple rang with— 

“ ¢AtL HAPPINESS TO E1GHTeEN-Forty-two. 


Q.” 
There is a tone of earnestness in the above creditable to 
the feelings of the writer, but the Editor’s sympathies are 
with the people, and lead him sometimes to give insertion to 
= of a graver cast of thought than we had expected to find 
itness 


‘THE PRAYER OF THE PEOPLE. 


‘¢ There is a cry upon the earth, 

A cry of want and woe,— 

It rises from our cities vast, 
From hamlets lone and low ; 

Where roll our commerce-laden waves, 
Where fields of verdure spread, 

Ascends the still unanswered prayer— 
Give us our daily bread. 


The voice of wasted youth is there— 
Of childhood early chilled ; 

Of famine, ruined homes, and hopes 
Which time can ne’er rebuild ; 
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Of age, upon whose downward way 
No genial lights are shed ;— 

All—all are biended in the prayer— 
Give us our daily bread. 


O! fair and fresh the early spring 
Her budding wreath displays, 

To all the wide earth promising 
The joy of harvest days; 

Yet many a waste of wavy gold 
Hath bent above the dead ; 

Then let the living share it too— 
Give us our daily bread. 


Of old a nation’s cry shook down 
The sword-defying wall, 

And ours may reach the mercy-seat, 
Though not the lordly hall. 

God of the Corn! shall man restrain 
Thy blessings, freely shed ? 

O! look upon the isles at last— 
Give us our daily bread.” 


The painful reflections to which these aspirations give rise 
may well induce us to close our remarks in a more sober style of 
criticism than that which we assumed at the commencement of 
the present article. 

Our readers will perceive that there is some merit in ¢ Punch,’ 
and we know not why criticism on the part of a quarterly review 
should be confined to high-priced publications, circulating exclu- 
sively among the wealthy, but having little or no influence 
among the masses. Let it not be said, can any good come out 
of Nazareth? All the good that the people at large can derive 
from the labours of the philosopher or man of science must reach 
them, if it reach them at all, through the medium of the cheap 
literature of the country; and it is worth while now and then to 
stop and note its character, as an index of the state of the popular 
mind. With this view we had purposed making a collection of 
all the penny, twopenny, and threepenny publications which now 
issue from the press, and giving some acconnt of each, but we 
found, from their extraordinary number, the task would be a 
formidable one; and although we may be said to have made a 
beginning with ‘ Punch,’ we doubt whether we shall ever summon 
courage to complete our original design. 

We have been justified in dwelling for awhile on this amusing 
periodical by several considerations. One its moral superiorit 
to the ergy with a similar aim by which it was Senavied. 
The ¢ Satirist,’ the ‘ Age,’ the ¢‘ John Bull,’ have endeavoured to 
avail themselves of the weapons of wit and humour, but their 
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best puns rarely rise above the level of obscene jests, and none 
such disgrace the columns of ‘ Punch.’ This is a favourable 
sign of the progress of opinion, and another is the decaying 
taste for blood and horror, and the desire for somewhat more 
healthful and intellectual means of pleasurable excitements than 
police reports, to which the popularity of ‘Punch’ may be 
greatly attributed. We have noticed also, with much satisfac- 
tion, the spirited execution of many of the wood-cuts; and per- 
haps the improvement in the art of wood engraving for practical 
purposes, since the time of such illustrated works as Hone’s 
6 ay Soe | Book,’ is better proved by the multitude of clever 
cuts brought out by * Punch’ every week,* at the price of three- 
pence, than by an occasional chef-d’e@uvre by Thompson, or any 
other of our first artists. 

We need not adduce additional evidence of the ability with 
which ‘ Punch’ is conducted, but we must not entirely pass over 
its faults. We can forgive, amidst a multitude of excellent jests, 
a few bad puns, but not the bad taste in which some of them 
are conceived. We allude to such as the “ Grammarian declin- 
ing to be,” illustrated by a cut representing a schoolmaster 
putting an end to his existence, and to many which have a ten- 
dency too favourable to drunkenness and slang. The province 
of wit is easily defined, and to pass its prescribed limits is at best 
to betray poverty of imagination or exhausted resources. We 
may amuse by incongruous images, and render profitable service 
to the community by “ shooting folly as it flies,” but to jest with 
misery is to render the heart callous to suffering ; and to accus- 
tom ourselves to speak in terms of playful encouragement of 
coarseness and vulgarity is insensibly to adopt the habits which 
our judgment condemns, and which the shafts of ridicule might 
banish from society. In these respects ‘Punch’ offends less 
than most of his sportive contemporaries, but still he sometimes 
offends; and occasional purblindness and much capriciousness is 
shown in the choice of his favourite butts. The cynic is but a 
sorry observer who can find nothing to lash among the City 
authorities but Sir Peter Laurie, who, with all his eccentricities, 
is perhaps the most efficient member of the aldermanic corps ; and 
while the ignorant and the corrupt are fair game, we are sur- 

rised that ‘ Punch,’ with his democratic sympathies, should aim 
1is random shots against such men as Joseph Hume. We regret 
the scurrilous paragraphs to which we allude, because the spirit 
of detraction which assails all public men, and chiefly those who 





* It is perhaps almost needless to say that the cuts illustrative of this 
article have been lent us by the proprietors of ‘ Punch,’ with the one excep- 
tion of the cut representing the Chinese characters. 
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have been the most indefatigable in favour of popular objects, is 
one great reason the public are not better served. Indolence 
and selfishness pass through life unchallenged, but he who would 
devote himself to the public welfare, and occupy a front post in 
the people’s battle, must prepare for assaults from friends as well 
as foes; and happy will he be if failings, from which none are 
exempt, but which will be rendered prominent by his position, 
do not, however venial in their nature, efface from the public 
memory all recollection of the services he may have performed, 
perhaps during a long life of activity and usefulness. 

We throw out, in a friendly spirit, these admonitory remarks 
because we hold it by no means unimportant that a right direc- 
tion should be given to the light artillery of the press. Wit, or 
even that which may be received as such, has an influence not 
to be despised. In our social relations, at least, the fear of ridi- 
cule is a power greater than the force of reasoning. Certain it 
is that man, by the constitution of his nature, is a laughter-loving 
animal, and society would be nearer perfection than it is if he 
only knew well what to laugh at. E. 








Art. I1.—A Review of Berkeley’s Theory of Vision, designed 
to show the Unsoundness of that Celebrated Speculation. By 
Samuel Bailey, Author of ‘ Essays on the Formation and Pub- 
lication of Opinions,’ &c. Ridgway. 1842. 


PPHE doctrine concerning the original and derivative functions 

of the sense of sight, which, from the name of its author, is 
known as ‘ Berkeley’s Theory of Vision,’ has remained, almost 
from its first promulgation, one of the least disputed doctrines in 
the most disputed and most disputable of all sciences, the Science 
of Man. ‘This is the more remarkable, as no doctrine in mental 
philosophy is more at variance with first appearances, more 
contradictory to the natural prejudices of mankind. Yet this 
ae paradox was no sooner published than it took its place, 
almost without contestation, among established opinions; the 
warfare which has since distracted the world of metaphysics, has 
swept past this insulated position without disturbing it; and 
while so many of the other conclusions of the analytical school of 
mental philosophy, the school of Hobbes and Locke, have been 
repudiated with violence by the antagonist school, that of Common 
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Sense, or innate principles, this one doctrine has been recognised 
and upheld by the leading thinkers of both schools alike. Adam 
Smith, Reid, Stewart, and Whewell (not to go beyond our own 
island) have made the doctrine as much their own, and have taken 
as much pains to enforce and illustrate it, as Hartley, Brown, or 
James Mill. 

This general consent of the most contrary schools of thinkers 
in support of a doctrine which conflicts alike with the natural 
tendencies of the mind, and with the peculiar ones of the larger 
half of the speculative world, certainly does not prove the doctrine 
true. But it proves that the reasons capable of being urged in be- 
half of the doctrine are such as a mind accustomed to any sort of 
psychological inquiry must find it very difficult to resist. If the 
doctrine be false, there must be something radically wrong in the 
received modes of studying mental phenomena. It is difficult to 
imagine that so many minds of the highest powers, so little accus- 
tomed to agree with one another, should have been led (the 
majority, in opposition to the whole leaning and direction of 
their scientific habits) into this rare and difficult unanimity, by 
reasonings which are a mere tissue of paralogisms and ignora- 
tiones elenchi. 

Such, however, is the thesis which Mr Bailey, in the volume 
before us, has undertaken to defend; and Mr Bailey is one who, 
on any subject on which he thinks fit to write, is entitled to a 
respectful hearing. He is entitled on this occasion to some- 
thing more—to the thanks which are due to whoever, in the style 
and spirit of sober and scientific inquiry, calls in question a 
received opinion. ‘The good which follows from such public 
questioning is not indeed without alloy. It fosters scepticism as 
to the worth of science, and by creating difference where there 
previously was agreement, enfeebles the authority of cultivated 
intellects over the ignorant. But, on the other hand, such a 
break in the line of scientific prescription applies a wholesome 
stimulus to the activity of thinkers; it counteracts the tendency of 
speculation to grow torpid on the points on which general agree- 
ment has apparently been attained; and by not permitting philo- 
sophers to take opinions upon trust from their predecessors or 
from their former selves, constrains them to recal their attention 
to the substantial grounds upon which those opinions were first 
adopted, and must still be received. 

If the result of this re-examination be unfavourable to the 
received opinion, science is happily weeded ofa prevailing error ; 
if favourable, it is of no less importance that this too should 
be shown, and the dissentient, if not convinced, at least 
prevented from making converts. It is for the interest of philo- 
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sophy, therefore, that a bold assault, by a champion whom no one 
can despise, upon one of the féw doctrines of analytical psychology 
which were supposed to be out of the reach of doubt, should not 
be let pass without a minute examination and deliberate judgment. 

It is necessary to begin by a clear statement of the doctrine 
which Mr Bailey denies; especially as we think that an indis- 
tinct mode of conceiving and expressing the doctrine is the 
source of most of his apparent victories over it. 

The theory of vision, commonly designated as Berkeley’s, 
but in fact the received doctrine of modérn metaphysicians, may 
be stated, then, as follows :— 

Of the information which we appear to receive, and which we 
really do, in the maturity of our faculties, receive through the eye, 
a part only is originally and intuitively furnished by that sense ; the 
remainder is the result of experience, and of an acquired power. 
The sense of sight informs us of nothing originally, except light 
and colours, and a certain arrangement of coloured lines and 
points. This arrangement constitutes what are called, by opti- 
cians and astronomers, apparent figure, apparent position, and 
apparent magnitude. Of real figure, position, and magnitude, 
the eye teaches us nothing; these are facts revealed exclusively 
by the sense of touch; but since differences in the reality are 
commonly accompanied by differences also in the appearance, 
the mind infers the real from the apparent in consequence of 
experience, and with a degree of accuracy proportioned to the 
correctness and completeness of the data which experience 
affords. 

Further, those coloured appearances which are called visual 
or apparent position, figure, and magnitude, have existence only 
in two dimensions; or, to speak more properly, in as many direc- 
tions as are capable of being traced upon a plane surface. A 
line drawn from an object to the eye, or, in other words, the 
distance of an object from us, is not a visible thing. When we 
judge by the eye of the remoteness of any object, we judge by 
signs the signs being no other than those which painters use 
when they wish to represent the difference between a near and a 
remote object. We judge an object to be more distant from us 
by the diminution of its apparent magnitude, that is, by linear 
perspective; or by that dimness or faintness of colour which 
generally increases with the distance, or, in other words, by 
aérial perspective. 

Thus, then, the powers of the eyesight are of two classes, its 
original and its acquired powers; but the things which it dis- 
covers by its acquired powers, seem to be perceived as directly as 
what it sees by its original capacities as a sense. ‘Though the 
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distance of an object from us is really a matter of judgment and 
inference, we cannot help fancying tlrat we see it directly with our 
eyes; and though our sight can of itself inform us only of appa- 
rent magnitudes and figures, while it is our mind which from 
these infers the real, we believe that we see the real magnitudes 
and figures, or what we suppose to be so, not the apparent ones. 
A mistake occasioned by that law of the human mind (a conse- 
quence and corollary of the law of association) whereby a process 
of reasoning, which from habit is very rapidly performed, resem- 
bles, so closely as to be mistaken for, an act of intuition. 

But although opposed to first impressions and common appre- 
hension, the pa in question is confirmed by a great mass of 
common experience. - Visible objects, seen through a clear atmo- 
sphere, as travellers in southern countries never fail to remark, 
seem much nearer to us; because they are seen with less diminu- 
tion of their customary brightness than has generally been the 
case at that distance in our previous experience. A known object 
seen through a mist seems not only farther off, but also larger 
than usual—a most convincing -instance; for in this case the 
visual magnitude of the object, depending on the size of its 
picture on the retina, remains exactly the same; but from the 
same apparent size we infer a larger real size, because we have 
first been led by the dimness of the object to imagine it farther 
off, and at this greater distance there is need of a larger object 
to produce the same visual magnitude. So powerful, however, 
is the law of mind, by virtue of which a rapid inference seems to 
be an intuition, that when we look through a mist we cannot 
hinder ourselves from fancying that we actually see things larger; 
although their visual magnitude, which alone even Mr Bailey 
contends that we see, remains, and must remain, precisely the 
same. 

Again, where we have no experience, our eyesight gives us no 
information either of distance or of real magnitude. We cannot 
judge by the eye, of the distance of the heavenly bodies from us, 
nor does any one of them appear nearer or farther off than another ; 
because we have no means of comparing their brightness or their 
apparent magnitude as it is, with what it would be at some known 
distance. As little do we fancy we can judge by the eye of the 
magnitudes of those bodies; or if a child fancies the moon to be 
no larger than a cheese, it is because he forgets that it is farther 
off, and draws from the visual appearance an inference which 
would be well grounded if the moon and the cheese were really 
at an equal distance from him. 


Our purpose, however, in this place, was not to illustrate or 
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rove the theory, but to state it. In a few words, then, it is this: 

hat the information obtained through the eye consists of two 
things—sensations, and inferences from those sensations ; that the 
sensations are merely colours variously arranged, and changes of 
colour; that all else is inference, the work of the intellect, 
not of the eye; or if, in compliance with common usage, we 
ascribe it to the eye, we must say that the eye does it not by an 
original but by an acquired power—a power which the eye 
exercises through and by means of the reasoning or inferring 
faculty. 

This is the ‘ Berkeleian Theory of Vision,’ accurately stated; 
and this statement of it comprises the essence of that to which 
the subsequent schools of psychology have unanimously assented. 

But with the doctrine in this simple form we cannot find that 
Mr Bailey has in any one instance really grappled. He has 
gone back to the primitive phraseology in which the theory was 
propounded by Berkeley and his immediate successors ; men to 
whom the glory belongs of originating many important disco- 
veries, but who seldom added to this the easier yet still rarer merit 
of expressing those discoveries in language logically unexcep- 
tionable. No one can read the metaphysicians of the last two 
centuries, especially those of our own country, without acknow- 
ledging that (with one or two exceptions, among whom the great 
name of Hobbes stands pre-eminent) the very Dest of them are 
often wanting either in the determinateness of thought or the 
command over language which would make their words express, 
shortly, precisely, and unambiguously, the very thing they mean. 
Accordingly there are few of the great truths of psychology which 
are not, in almost all writings antecedent to the present century, 
wrapped up in phrases more or less equivocal and vague, through 
which one man may clearly see what is really within, but another, 
of perhaps equal powers, will, in the words of Locke, instead of 
** seizing the scope” of the speculation, “ stick in the incidents.” 

Upon such vague phrases Mr Bailey has wasted his strength, 
never placing the truth which they represented plainly and unambi- 
guously before his mind; and he imagines himself to have tri- 
umplhed over the doctrine, while he has been kept from contact 
with it by a rampart of words which he himself has helped to raise. 

One of the principal of these phrases is Perception, a word 
which has wrought almost as notable mischief in metaphysics as 
the word Idea. The writer who first made Perception a word 
of mark and likelihood in mental philosophy was Reid, who 
made use of it as a means of begging several of the questions in 
dispute between himself and his antagonists. Mr Bailey, with, 
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we admit, good warrant from precedent, has throughout his book 
darkened the discussion, by stating the question, not thus :—what 
information do we gain, or what facts do we learn, by the sense of 
sight? but thus :—what do we perceive by the eye, or what are 
our perceptions of sight? ‘The word seems made on purpose to 
confuse the distinction between what the eye tells us directly and 
what it teaches by way of inference; and we shall presently see 
how completely, in our author’s case, the cause has produced its 
effect. 

It is in the first section of his second chapter that the author 
enters upon his argument ; and in this he inquires whether “ out- 
ness” (as it is termed by Berkeley) is ‘‘ immediately of itself 
perceived by sight?”—in other words, whether we naturally, and 
antecedently to experience, see things to be external to our- 
selves. 

Berkeley alleged that to a person born blind and suddenly 
made to see, all objects would seem to be in his eye, or rather, in 
his mind. It would be a more correct representation, however, 
of the theory to say that such a person would at first have no 
conception of in or out, and would only be conscious of colours, 
but not of objects. When by his sense of touch he became 
acquainted with objects, and had time to associate mentally the 
objects he touched with the colours he saw, then, and not till 
then, would he begin to see objects. Or, adopting Mr Bailey’s 
summary statement of Berkeley’s views, 


“‘ Outness is not immediately of itself perceived by sight, but only 
suggested to our thoughts by certain visible ideas and sensations 
attending vision. * * * By aconnexion taught us by experi- 
ence, visible ideas and visual sensations come to signify and suggest 
outness to us, after the same manner that the words of any language 
suggest the ideas they are made to stand for.” 


To this Mr Bailey replies, that the law of mind by which one 
thing suggests another, cannot produce any such effect as the one 
here ascribed to it. If we have had an internal feeling A, at the 
same time with an external sensation B, and this conjunction has 
occurred often, the two will in time suggest one another; when 
the internal feeling occurs it will bring to mind the external one, 
and vice versd. But Berkeley’s theory, he says, demands more 
than this. Berkeley maintains that because the internal — 
has been found to be accompanied by the external one, it will, 
when experienced alone, not only suggest the external sensation, 
* but absolutely be regarded as external itself, or rather, be con- 
verted into the perception of an external object ;”—just as if one 
were to assert that the sound “rose,” by suggesting the visible 
flower, became itself visible, 
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‘<Tt may be asserted,” says Mr Bailey, “ without hesitation, that 
there is nothing in the whole operations of the human mind analo- 
gous to such a process ;” . 
and it may be asserted as unhesitatingly that Berkeley’s theory 
implies no such absurdity. - ; 

The internal feeling which, when received by sight, becomes 
asign of the presence of an. external object, isa sensation of 
colour. Does Berkeley pretend, ‘or is it a fact, that this sensa- 
tion is ever regarded as external? Certainly not. What we regard 
as external is not the sensation, but the cause of th® sensation 
—the thing which by its presence is supposed to give rise to the 
sensation : the coloured object, or the quality residing in that object 
which we term its colour. Berkeley is not, as Mr Bailey supposes, 
bound to show that the sensation of colour is “ converted into the 
perception of an external object,” since nobody is bound to prove 
a proposition which nobody can understand. Expressed in une- 
quivocal language, what Mr Bailey calls the perception of an 
object is simply a judgment of the intellect that an object is pre- 
sent. Berkeley is not called upon to show that the sensation of 
colour can be ‘converted ” into this judgment, because his theory 
requires no such conversion. It requires that the judgment 
should follow as an inference from the sensation, and Berkeley is 
bound to show that this is possible. And this he can do, since 
there is no law of mind more familiar than that by which, when 
two things have constantly been experienced together, we infer, 
from the presence of the one the presence of the other. 

Thus it is that from using the obscure word “ perception’ 
instead of the intelligible words “sensation” and “ judgment,” 
or “inference,” our author leaves his antagonist unanswered, and 
triumphs overa shadow. It is true that Berkeley and Berkeley’s 
adherents have set him the example of this misleading ip wee 
logy. But Mr Bailey lives in a more accurate age, and should 
use language more accurately. 

In the second section (we pass over some observations in the 
first to which the answer is obvious) the author proceeds to 
inquire whether we naturally see things at different distances, or 
whether our perception by the eye of distayce from us, results 
(as Berkeley contends) from an association, formed by experi- 
ence, between the usual signs of distance and ideas of space 
originally derived from the touch. 

And hove Mr Bailey has to confute an assertion of Berkeley, 
that 

“ Distance of itself and immediately cannot be seen. For dis- 
tance being a line directed endwise to the eye, it projects only one 
point in the fund of the eye, which point remains invariably the 
same, whether the distance be longer or shorter ;” 
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or, as Adam Smith has completed the expression of the idea, the 
distance of an object from the eye “must appear to it. but as one 
point.” ; 

It is not easy to comprehend how the meaning of this argu- 
ment can be unintelligible, we de not say toa person of Mr 
Bailey’s acquirements, but to any one who knows as much of 
optics as is now commonly taught in children’s books. Our 
author, however, professes himself unablé to understand it, but 
surmises that it proceeds on the fallacy of supposing that we “ see 
the rays of light” which come from the object, when it is evi- 
dent we do not. ‘ 

The argument supposes no such thing. The argument is this. 
We cannot see anything which is not painted on our retina; and 
we see things alike or unlike, according as they are painted on 
the retina alike or unlike. The distance between an object to our 
right and an object to our left is a line presented sideways, and is 
therefore painted on our retina as a line; the distance of an 
object from us is a line presented endwise, and is represented on 
the retina by a point. It seems obvious, therefore, that we must 
be able, by the eye alone, to discriminate between unequal dis- 
tances of the former kind, but not of the latter. Unequal lines 
drawn across our sphere of vision, we can see to be unequal, 
because the lines which image them in the eye are also unequal. 
But the distances of objects from us are represented on our retina 

-in all cases by single points; and all points being equal, all such 
distances must appear equal, or rather, we are unable to see them 
in the character of distances at all. 

This argument, which involves no premises but what all admit, 
does positively prove that distance from us cannot be seen in the 
way in which we see the distances (or rather apparent distances) 
of objects from one another, namely, by the original powers of 
the sense of sight. Berkeley’s argument proves, and proves con- 
clusively, that distance from the eye is not seen, but inferred. It 
cannot be seen as other things are seen, because it projects no 
image on the retina; it must be seen indirectly, that is, not seen, 
but judged of from signs,—namely, from those differences in the 
appearance of an object, whether in respect of magnitude or 
colour, which are physically consequent upon its being at a 
greater or at a smaller distance. 

And here, so far as concerns one principal part of the question 
at issue, the argument might close. It is demonstrated that the 
distance of an object is not “ perceived” directly, but by means 
of intermediate signs; not seen by the eye, but inferred by the 
mind. And this is not only the most essential, but the only 
paradoxical part of Berkeley’s theory. 

It is true, there remains a supposition which our author may 
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adopt, and which, from occasional expressions, it may be con- 
eluded that he is willing to adopt. He may give up the point of 
actually seeing distance, and admitting that we do not see it, but 
judge of it from evidence, he may maintain that the interpreta- 
tion of that evidence is intuitive, and not the result of experience. 
He may say that we do not see an object to be further off, but 
infer it to be so from its looking smaller; not, however, because 
we have heretofore observed that such is the case, but by a natu- 
ral instinct which precedes experience and anticipates its results. 

There are thus two possible forms of our author's doctrine. He 
may affirm that we are apprised of distance through the eye, by 
actually seeing it; or he may say with Berkeley, that remoteness 
is not seen, but inferred from paleness of colour and diminution 
of apparent magnitude,—but may differ from him by asserting 
that the inference is instinctive, instead of the slow result of 
gradual experience. ‘The former doctrine is demonstrably false ; 
the latter not so: it may perhaps be refuted, but cannot be taxed 
with absurdity. 

Our author, however, from the imperfect way in which he has 
conceived the question, seems never to have finally made his 
choice between these two suppositions. When he draws near to 
close quarters (he never comes quite close), and is compelled to 
express himself with a nearer than usual approach to precision, 
his language implies that the perception of distance from us is 
not a process of sense, but an instinctive inference of the mind. 
But he cannot have consciously elected this doctrine, to the exclu- 
sion of the other, or he would scarcely make the large use he does, 
for confirming his theory, of its supposed conformity to the 
‘universal impressions of mankind.” To those natural impres- 
sions his doctrine, thus understood, is as repugnant as Berkeley’s. 
Mankind, when they use their eyesight to estimate the distance of 
an object, do not fancy themselves to be interpreting signs; they 
are not conscious that they are judging by the apparent smallness 
of the object, and by the loss of brilliancy which it sustains from 
the intervening atmosphere. If their unreflecting opinion goes 
for anything, it goes to prove that we actually see distance ; 
for they are unaware of any difference between the process of 
seeing the distance of the tree from the house, and seeing the 
distance of the house from their eye. 

If the author, abandoning his claim to having common preju- 
dices on his side, should finally acquiesce in the opinion that what 
he calls our perception of nearness and remoteness by the eye, is 
an instinctive interpretation of those variations in colour and 
apparent magnitude which really do accompany varieties of dis- 
tance ; his doctrine will then lie open to only one objection,—the 
superfluousness of assuming an instinct to account for that which 
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knowledge derived from experience will so well explain. Long 
before a child gives evidence of distinguishing distances by the 
eye with | approach to accuracy, he has had time more than 
enough to learn from experience the correspondence between 
greater distance to the outstretched arm and smaller magnitude 
to the eye. At any age at which a child is capable of forming 
expectations from past experience, he must have had experience 
of this correspondence, and must have learnt to ground expecta- 
tions upon it. How the case may be with the lower animals is a 
more obscure question: we shall come to it in due order. 

Mr Bailey next takes notice of the argument which Berkeley’s 
followers have drawn from the effect of pictures; from the fact 
that things may be so represented on a flat surface as to deceive 
the sight. ‘They conclude from this that, although we appear to 
see solidity, we in truth only infer it from signs, because we 
equally appear to see it when the solidity is no longer present, 
provided the signs are. This argument, therefore, aims at 
proving no more than that what we call seeing solidity is inferring 
solidity, a proposition which, as'we have already observed, our 
author could afford to admit. Nevertheless, he understands this 
argument no better than he understood the one which preceded 
it. He says it is 


“Virtually arguing that because planes can be made to look solid, 
solid objects are originally seen emg * * * Solid objects, they 
say, must be originally seen as plane, because they may be delineated 
on a plane surface so as to look solid.” 


Which, as he justly says, would be an unwarranted inference. 

But Mr Bailey misconceives the scope of the argument to 
which he fancies that he is replying. The fact that a plane may 
be mistaken for a solid, is not urged to show that a solid must, 
but only that it may, be seen originally as a plane. Since even a 
plane, so coloured as to make the same image on the retina 
which a solid would, is mistaken for a solid, without doubt an 
actual solid will be deemed to be such, even if it be seen in no 
other manner than as the plane is. The fact that we recognise 
a solid as a solid, is no proof that so far as the mere eye is con- 
cerned we do not see it as a plane; since a picture which is cer- 
tainly seen only as a plane, is yet recognised as a solid, and 
appears to the person himself to be seen as such. 

We proceed to another of our author’s arguments. If it were 
true, he says, that we originally see all objects in a party-coloured 
plane, but afterwards find by experience that this visual appear- 
ance is uniformly connected with a tangible object, we should 
indeed associate the two ideas, but this subsequent association 
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would not alter the original perception. If we before saw a 
arty-coloured plane we should continue to see it. a the 
idea of a tangible object would be uniformly suggested, the 
impression of sight which suggested it would in no wise be 
changed. As no touching or handling can make us see the 
images in a mirror to be on the surface, but we cannot help seeing 
them beyond it, so if all objects near and remote appeared to the 
sight to be at the same distance, all the touching or feeling in 
the world could not make us see them to be at various distances. 
Here, again, the author has permitted a set of indefinite phrases 
to intercept his view of the position which he has undertaken to 
subvert. It is quite true that no association between the sight 
and the touch will ever make us see anything that the eyesight 
has not the power of showing us. If we originally see only a 
party-coloured plane, no touching or handling will ever make us 
see anything more. But touching and handling may well make 
us infer something more; and, according to Berkeley’s theory, 
this is all it needs to do. ‘The very pith and marrow of the 
theory is, that what Mr Bailey calls seeing things at various 
distances is, in truth, inferring them to be so, and that neither at 
first nor at last do we actually see anything but the colours. 
Nay, Mr Bailey himself occasionally seems to concede this, and 
to admit that perceiving things at various distances is not an act 
of sight, but of inference, though of inference which is instinctive 
and intuitive. Berkeley, therefore, is under no necessity of 
affirming that experience or association alters the nature of our 
—— of sense. All that belongs to sense, according to 
im, remains the same; what experience does is to superadd to 
the impression of sense an instantaneous act of judgment. 

In what we have already written we have answered the essen- 
tial part of so much of our author’s argument, that we may forbear 
to follow him into the various modes of statement by which he 
endeavours to adapt his refutation to the varieties of Berkeley’s 
language. The same radical misconception pervades them all— 
that of representing Berkeley as pretending that a conception 
derived from touch is actually transmuted into a perception of 
sight. It is still, as before, the word perception which disguises 
from our author the point in issue. He cannot see that what 
he calls a perception of sight is simply a judgment of the intellect, 
inferring from a sensation of sight the presence of an object. 
The idea of an object being an idea derived from touch, ideas of 
touch are the foundation of this judgment of the intellect ; but it 
is not, therefore, necessary to consider them as being, in any 
sense whatever of the term, ‘‘transmuted,” either into a judg- 
ment, or into a perception. 
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Mr Bailey’s next argument is the statement of a psychologi- 
cal fact, which, as a fact, is correct, and a necessary completion 
and explanation of the theory with which he imagines it to conflict. 
Nettiling to Berkeley’s doctrine, says Mr Bailey, what takes 
place when we appear to ourselves to see distance, is merely a 
close and rapid suggestion of tangible distance, called up by cer- 
tain visual appearances or signs; and the mind (as is its custom) 
does not dwell upon the sign, nor remember even the next 
minute that precise appearance of the object, which indicated the 
distance, but rushes at once from the sign to the thing signified. 
And accordingly, a person learning to draw finds it very difficult 
to recal accurately the visual appearance, or, even when the scene 
is before his eyes, to imitate on paper the apparent positions and 
figures, without ever altering them by the substitution of the real 
ones. So inveterate is the habit of neglecting the sign and 
attending only to the thing signified, that it is a hard and difficult 
task to delineate objects as we sce them; our tendency is always 
to delineate them as we know them to be. 

Now, if these doctrines be true, argues our author,—if visible 
appearances are mere signs which the mind rapidly glides over 
and hurries to the tactual perceptions with which they are asso- 
ciated, we ought surely to be very distinctly conscious of the 
tactual reminiscences supposed to be thus suggested. Yet the 
fact is, that when we look at objects and judge of their positions 
and distances, we have so little consciousness of any tactual ideas, 
that it is almost questionable whether any are suggested at all. 
It is, in fact, with great difficulty that we recal this particular 
class of tactual impressions. Our ideas of tangible distance, form, 
and magnitude, instead of being peculiarly distinct, are peculiarly 
vague and shadowy ; for the simple reason, that we are not in 
the habit of attending to those particular sensations of touch. 
Aud accordingly, our consciousness testifies that when we correct 
an erroneous visu"! ‘~~ ression of distance, we do so by compar- 
ing and collating it, not with tactual impressions, but with visual 
impressions received under different circumstances. When, in 
looking along an avenue of trees, the more remote of the trees 
appear to my eye to be close together, and when I correct this 
impression, and judge them to be farther apart than they appear, 
the thought which I recal is not the idea of a tangible space, but 
the recollection of the visible space which I saw intervening 
between them on some nearer view, or which I have seen to lie 
between the adjacent trees of other similar avenues. 

In this argument, to which we have endeavoured to do no 
injustice in the mode of stating it, the facts alleged are indis- 
putable. It is true that our ordinary processes of thought and 
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judgment respecting outward objects are carried on, not by means 
of tactual ideas, but of visual ideas which have acquired a tactual 
signification; and that this extensive supersession of the function 
of tactual ideas renders many of them dim, confused, and difficult 
to be recalled. But these facts, in themselves interesting and 
worthy of notice, are of no avail to prove that the visual ideas, 
which thus become our main symbols of tangible objects, have 
their tactual signification naturally, or obtain it from any other 
sourve than experience. At the age at which a child first learns 
that a diminution in brightness and in apparent magnitude implies 
increase of distance, the child’s ideas of tangible extension and 
magnitude are not faint and faded, but fresh and clear. As for 
the subsequent fact, that when the suggesting power of the sign 
has been often exercised, our consciousness not only of the sign 
itself, but of much of what is signified by the sign, becomes 
much less acute, so accomplished a metaphysician as Mr Bailey 
cannot be ignorant that this is the nature of all signs. It will 
not, for example, be asserted that the words of any language 
are significant by nature, or derive their power of suggesting 
ideas trom any cause but association alone; yet nothing can be 
more notorious than that a word with which we are very 
familiar, is heard or uttered, and does its work as a sign, with 
the faintest possible suggestion of most of the sensible ideas 
which compose its meaning. Tor example, the word “ country :” 
a politician may reason, or an orator may expatiate, with the 
utmost cogency and effect, on the interests of the country, the 
prospects of the country; but in doing this have they dis- 
tinctly present to the mind’s eye the cornfields and meadows, 
the workshops and farmhouses, the thronged manufactories and 
family circles, which are the real concrete signification of the 
word? Assuredly not: words, as used on common occasions, 
suggest no more of the ideas habitually associated with them, 
than the smallest portion that will enable the mind to do what 
those common occasions require ; and it is only to persons of 
more than ordinary vividness of imagination that the names of 
things ever recal more than the meagerest outline of even their 
own conceptions of those things. ° 

Now if this be true of words, which are conventional signs, it is 
not less true of natural signs, such as our sensations of sight, which 
derive their power of suggestion not from convention, but from 
always occurring in conjunction with the things which they 
suggest. When once the visual appearances, from long expe- 
rience, suggest the tactual impressions with extreme readiness 
and familiarity, it would be contrary to all we know of association 
to suppose that they will continue to suggest them with the 
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original vivacity and force. As the mind, without attending to 
the sign, runs on to the thing signified, so does it also, without 
attending to the thing signified, run on to whatever else that 
thing suggests. ‘Those vivid sensations of the touch and of the 
muscular frame from which the infant learned his first ideas of 
distance, would, when the necessity had ceased for actively attend- 
ing to them, be more and more dimly recalled, while enough only 
would be distinctly suggested to enable the mind to go on to 
what it has next todo. The amount of distinct suggestion, and 
its precise nature, probably differ in different individuals; and in 
each the visual sign suggests, not so much the tangible distance, 
as the measure by which, with that person, tangible distances are 
accustomed to be estimated. In our own experience we should 
say, that when we look at an object to judge of its distance 
from us, the idea suggested is commonly that of the length of 
time, or the quantity of motion, which would be requisite for 
reaching the object if near to us, or walking up to it if ata 
distance. ; 

The indistinctness, therefore, of our ideas of tactual extension 
and magnitude, and the fact of our carrying on most of our mental 
processes by means of their visual signs, without distinctly recall- 
ing the tactual impressions upon which our ideas of extension 
and magnitude were originally grounded, is no argument against 
Berkeley’s theory, but is exactly what, from the laws of associa- 
tion, we should expect to happen supposing that theory to be 
true. And our author has failed, by this as much as by his 
other arguments, to strike an effective blow at the theory. 

We may here close our examination of the controversial, and 
properly argumentative part of the book. ‘The remainder of it 
is ‘an attempt to show, by actual observation, that distances are 
distinguished by the eye before there has been time to form any 
association between the sight and the touch, and even before the 
sense of touch has been sufficiently exercised to be capable of 
yielding accurate ideas. 

The facts adduced are of three kinds—relating to human in- 
fants, to the young of the lower animals, or to persons born blind 
and afterwards restored to sight. 

Our author’s facts relating to human infants are singularly 
inconclusive. ‘They are chiefly intended to show that the sense 
of sight in a child is developed earlier than the sense of touch, 
because a child recognizes persons and objects by the sight, when 
his expertness in using his hands so as to acquire tactual ideas 
is still of the very lowest order. From this Mr Bailey infers, or 
seems to infer, that the infant judges of objects by the sense of 
sight, before he has sensations of touch whereby to judge of them. 
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It is singular that so able a thinker should not have adverted to the 
fact, that the child may experience sensations of touch from two 
sources, namely, either from the objects which he touches, or 
from those which touch him. A child of six months old is not 
very skilful in handling objects so as to acquire an accurate notion 
of their distance and shape; but persons and things are contin- 
ually touching the child, and seldom without his experiencing 
simultaneously some peculiar visual appearance. It cannot, 
therefore, be long before he associates at least those contacts 
which are pleasurable or painful, with the corresponding visual 
sensations; and when this association is formed, he will, on 
seeing the visual appearances, give signs of intelligence; not 
from recognising the object, for as an object there is not a shadow 
of proof that he yet recognises it, but simply because the sensa- 
tion of sight excites the expectation of the accustomed pleasure 
or pain. That anything ge this takes place in an infant’s 
mind at an age at which it has not yet acquired tactual notions 
of distance and magnitude, Mr Bailey has not proved, and would 
find it difficult to prove. 

The facts relating to the young of the lower animals are more 
to the point, and have been long felt to be a real stumbling- 
block in the way of the theory. 


“It is manifest,” says Mr Builey, “by the actions of many young 
animals, that they see external objects as soon as they are born, and 
before they can possibly have derived any assistance from their 
powers of touch or muscular feeling. The duckling makes to the 
water as soon as it has left its shell; the lamb moves about as soon 
as dropped; the young turtles and crocodiles, says Sir Humphry 
Tauvy, lasched without care of parents, run to the water; the croco- 
dile bites at a stick, if it be presented to it, the moment it is hatched.” 
Again, “ Their running about, their snatching at objects presented to 
them as soon as born, their seeking the teats of the dam, their leaping 
from one spot to another with the greatest precision, all show not 
only that they can see objects to be at different distances, but that 
there is a natural consent of action between their limbs and their 
eyes, that they can proportion their muscular efforts to visible dis- 
tances.” 


It is asserted, and we know of no reason to doubt the fact, that 
chickens will pick up corn without difficulty as soon as they are 
hatched. 

These are strong facts, and though we cannot confirm them 
from our own knowledge, still, as they are denied by no one, we 
presume they must be received as unquestionable. Some of the 
strongest adherents of Berkeley’s doctrine, particularly Dugald 
Stewart and Brown, have felt compelled by these facts to allow 
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that, in many of the lower animals, the perception of distance by 
the eye is connate and instinctive. In this admission these philo- 
sophers saw no inconsistency, it being an acknowledged truth 
that brutes have many instincts of which man is reduced to supply 
the place by acquired knowledge. Mr Bailey, however, goes 
further, and says, here is proof that the eye is at least an organ 
capable of a direct and intuitive perception of distance. Here, 
therefore, is at all events a complete refutation of Berkeley, who 
asserts that such a direct perception is organically impossible. 

This is one of the passages which prove that our author has 
never quite settled with himself whether the “perception of dis- 
tance” by the eye is a real function of that organ, or is that very 
process of interpreting visible signs which Berkeley contends for ; 
except that it is instinctive instead of being the result of experi- 
ence. It is against the former hypothesis only that Berkeley’s 
argument is directed. ‘To refute him, therefore, it would be 
necessary to show not only that animals can distinguish distance 
as soon as they are born, but that they distinguish it by the sight 
itself, and not by interpretation of signs. Yet the other hypothe- 
sis is the one which, in order to treat our author fairly, we are 
obliged to suppose him to — 

If the eye of a brute is a different kind of organ from a human 
eye, there is no reasoning from one to the other: brutes may be 
capable of seeing distance and solidity, and yet this will be no 
reason for supposing that men are capable. But if in a brute, as 
in a man, it pe a necessary condition of vision that an image cor- 
responding to the object shall be formed on the retina, then in a 
brute, as in a man, it is impossible that two lines should seem of 
unequal length which are both alike represented on the retina by 
points. There will be no resource either in man or beast for 
judging of remoteness, except from difference in the degrees of 
brightness and of visible magnitude ; and the only doubt will be 
whether these natural signs are interpreted instinctively, or by 
virtue of previous experience. 

Now if brutes have really an instinct for interpreting these 
appearances,—if they are intuitively capable of drawing, with- 
out experience, the inferences which experience would warrant— 
we allow it is physiologically probable that some vestige of a 
similar instinct exists in human beings; although, as in many 
other cases, the instinctive property, which might perhaps be 
observable in idiots, is overruled and superseded by the superior 
force of that rational faculty which grounds its judgments upon 
experience. But in truth, our knowledge of the mental opera- 
tions of animals is too imperfect to enable us to affirm positively 
that they have this instinct. We know to a certain extent the 
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external acts of animals, but know not from what inward prompt- 
ings or on what outward indications those acts are performed. 
For example, as a judicious critic in the ‘ Spectator’ newspaper 
has remarked, some of the motions which are supposed to show 
that young animals can see distance immediately after birth, are 
performed equally by those which are born blind; kittens and 
puppies seek the teat as well as calves and lambs. We are 
not aware if the experiment was ever tried whether a blind 
duckling will run to the water; it would not be more surprising 
than many facts in the history of the lower animals which are 
well known to be true. Those animals have to us an inexplica- 
ble facility both of finding and of selecting the objects which their 
wants require, without, as far as we can perceive, any sufficient 
opportunities of experience. But it is a question which we should 
like to see examined by a good observer, to what extent it is their 
eyesight which guides them to the performance of these won- 
ders? At all events, man has not these same facilities; man 
cannot build in hexagons by an instinctive faculty, though bees 
can. 

We do not wish to evade a question which we are unable to 
solve, or to blink the fact that the case of the lower animals is the 
most serious difficulty which the theory of Berkeley has to 
encounter. But we maintain that it is a difficulty only, not a 
refutation ; and that even granting the full extent of what is con- 
tended for, the theory would still be practically true for human 
beings. Mr Bailey allows that infants do not manifest that early 
perception of distance which some animals do; he imputes this, 
plausibly enough, to the comparative immaturity of their organs 
at the period of birth. But before the time when, according to 
him, the organs have attained sufficient maturity for manifesting 
this original power, experience has furnished impressions and 
formed associations, which, without supposing any such power, 
will account for all which the eyes can do in the way of observa- 
tion; and there is ample evidence that our judgments of outward 
things from visual signs are practically, throughout life, regulated 
by these acquired associations. 

The facts which relate to young children and the young of the 
lower animals being disposed of, there remain those derived from 
persons born blind and relieved from blindness at a mature age. 
‘These, if well authenticated, would be the most valuable facts of 
all, for the human species. They exhibit to us, in the very act 
of learning to see, not children or brutes, but persons capable of 
observing and describing their impressions, and whose judgments 
of objects from touch are already accurate and steady. It is a 
disagreeable reflection to how great an extent these rare and 
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valuable opportunities have been lost; how slightly and care- 
lessly cases so interesting to science have been observed, and how 
scanty and insufficient is the information which has been recorded 
concerning them. ’ 

The best-known case, that of the youth who was couched by 
Cheselden, has always been deemed strongly confirmatory of 
Berkeley’s doctrine. Mr Bailey has, however, attempted, we 
cannot think with any success, to maintain the contrary. Che- 
selden’s patient said, that all objects seemed to touch his eyes, as 
what he felt did his skin. ‘There has been much discussion (in 
which our author takes an active part) as to what the boy may 
have meant by touching his eyes; we think quite needlessly. 
That the objects touched him, was obviously a mere supposition 
which he made, because it was with his eyes that he perceived 
them. I'rom his experience of touch, perception of an object 
and contact with it were, no doubt, indissolubly associated in his 
mind. But he would scarcely have said that all objects seemed 
to touch his eyes, if some of them had appeared farther off than 
others. ‘The case, therefore, as far as anything can be concluded 
from one instance, seems to prove completely that we are at first 
incapable of seeing things at unequal distances. Our author 
curiously argues that the boy might have expressed himself as he 
did without regarding all visible objects as equally near; for, 
says he, the boy compared his visual impressions to impressions 
of touch, and we do not consider all tangible objects as equally 
near. ‘True, we do not; but if we were to say that all objects 
seemed simultaneously to touch our hand, it would require some 
ingenuity to reconcile this assertion with the fact that we were, 
at that very moment, actually considering them to be at different 
distances from it. 

Another specimen of our author’s power of explaining away 
evidence is to be found in his remark, that in the whole of Che- 
selden’s narrative 


“There is nothing from which we can learn or infer—not a 
whisper of evidence to prove—that the boy’s subsequent perceptions 
of visible distance had been acquired by means of the touch.” 


What thinks Mr Bailey of this passage, quoted by himself :— 


‘He knew not the shape of anything, nor any one thing from 
another, however different in shape or magnitude; but upon being 
told what things were, whose form he before knew from feeling, he 
would carefully observe, that he might know them again ; but having 
too many objects to learn at once, he forgot many of them ; and (as 
he said) at first he learned to know, and again forgot, a thousand 
things inaday. One particular only, though it may appear trifling, 
I will relate.” Having often forgot which was the cat, and which 
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the dog, he was ashamed to ask; but catching the cat — he 
knew by feeling), he was observed to look at her steadfastly, and 
then, setting her down, said, ‘So, puss, I shall know you another 
time.’ ” 


Mr Bailey will scarcely shelter himself under the subterfuge 
that the process of learning to see, which Cheselden here so 
graphically describes, has reference to form only, and not to dis- 
tance. Cheselden exhibits the boy actively engaged in teaching 
himself by the touch to judge of forms by the eye; and in this 
process he could not avoid learning also to judge of distances, 
much more rapidly, indeed, than of forms, the ideas concerned 
being much simpler. 

After this example the reader may dispense with our entering 
into the details of five other cases which our author discusses. 
Some of these cases are more, others less favourable in appear- 
ance to Berkeley’s theory; but, as our author himself remarks, 
they all bear evidence that the observers were not duly aware of 
the psychological difficulties of the problem. The point which Mr 
Bailey most dwells upon as conclusive in his favour, is that two 
of the patients could distinguish by the unassisted eye whether an 
object was brought nearer or carried further from them. This, 
indeed, would be decisive of the question, if the experiments had 
been fair ones. But in one of these cases the patient was of 
mature years, and the trial not made till the eighteenth day after 
the operation, by which time a middle-aged woman might well 
have acquired the experience necessary for distinguishing so 
simple a phenomenon. In the other of the two cases, the patient, 
a boy seven years old, had been capable, before the operation, of 
distinguishing colours, ‘when they were very strong and held 
close to the eye;” and had probably, therefore, had the capacity 
of observing, antecedently to the operation, that colours grow 
fainter when the coloured object is removed further off. 

On the whole, then, it will probably be the opinion of the 
reader, that neither by his facts nor by his arguments has Mr 
Bailey thrown any new light upon the question; but has left 
Berkeley’s Theory precisely as he found it, subject, as it has 
always been, to the acknowledged difficulty arising from the 
motions of young animals, but otherwise unshaken, and to all 
appearance unshakeable. A.- 
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Art. III.—1. Guvres Choisies de Vico: Précédées d’une Intro- 
duction sur sa Vie et ses Ouvrages. Par M. Michelet. 3 
tomes. Bruxelles, 1840. 


2. Introductory Lectures on Modern History. By Thomas 
Arnold, D.D. Oxford, 1842. 


3. On the Use and Study of History. By W. Torrens McCul- 
lagh, L.L.B. Dublin, 1842. 


WE should like to see a well-written History of History ; 

showing the different modes of conceiving and executing 
the historic function that have successively prevailed in litera- 
ture, and the more or less of insight aud knowledge, the varying 
kinds and degrees of qualification that the world has at different 
times demanded of the historian. Nor would such a work be 
complete without an exposition of the relations of different ways 
of thinking and writing history to different national characters 
and phases of national condition; showing how history-writing 
has from time to time influenced, and been influenced by, the 
general intellectual character of an epoch, and the contempora- 
neous state of art, philosophy, government, morals and manners. 
We have histories of philosophy, histories of poetry, histories of 
religion, histories of fiction even; but the history of history, 
which might, indeed, be said to include these, would transcend 
them all in depth and comprehensiveness of interest. If history 
be the pictured expression of man’s doings, the history of history 
would picture and express the diversified moods of man’s con- 
sciousness in respect to his doings; would exhibit, in all their 
variety and complexity, the mutually modifying influences of 
action and reflection in the progress of the human mind. It 
would thus be a sort of spiritual extract and essence of the ex- 
periences and thoughts of man, a concentrated expression of all 
human being and becoming. 

Of this history, as of every other, the beginnings lie where 
history cannot reach: for, in strictness, history began with the 
first man’s talk to his first child. The primitive histories were 
oral; said or sung; family or tribe-traditions handed down from 
father to son—varied, enlarged, curtailed, embellished, at ever 
stage of the descent—poetry gaining, point by — that which 
history lost. Fact idealised into saga, and idea embodied in 
mythus—these are the earliest phenomena that would task the 
analytic powers of the historian of history. ‘The first advance on 
this oral history seems to have consisted in the invention of some 
rude art or science of mnemonics. Men took to painting their 
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histories, as the Mexicans ; or they piled up cairns, as the Celts; 
or heaped stones and built altars, as the Hebrews, to mark the 
loealities. of national triumph and divine interposition; or they 
instituted rites and anniversary festivals, to elicit, from the won- 
dering curiosity of successive generations, the question, ‘* What 
meaneth this?” Or they gave persons and places new names, 
indicative of memorable events: a consequenge of which would 
sometimes be that the name remained after the event had been 
forgotten or confused, and the felt significance of the name, 
haunting men’s imagination, suggested a new event to fill in the 
blank. Much of the world’s oldest history would thus come 
of etymology ; rather, it would pass, not without change, through 
etymology—one fact going in, and another and different fact 
coming out. In these and other such ways did the awakening 
consciousness of man strive to save something of itself from ob- 
livion: floating oral tradition still gave the commentary, but it 
was bound to a fixed, unchanging text. 

The isogia of nations—the learned investigation, the defined 
knowledge, the orderly and connected rehearsal of national for- 
tunes—was necessarily a thing of slow growth. The mental 
qualifications and habits which historical composition requires are 
such as mature themselves only with time and culture. ‘The use 
of letters, and the invention of fit and durable writing materials, 
would not immediately produce an art and science of history. 
The first written histories are scarcely an advance on the tradi- 
tions of which they are the reduced expression. Meagrte, frag- 
mentary, and confused they are; genealogical tables, pontifical 
annals, chronicles of royal births and deaths, hieroglyphed cata- 
logues of kings and dynasties. As we go up the ascent of time 
past, history shrinks and shrivels up into points, dim light-specks, 
only making darkness visible: centuries are disposed of with a 
stroke of the pen, and a few names are all that is left to stand to 
us for thousands of years: apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto. 
Even when something approaching to a regular written history 
began, it was very different from anything that we should call 
history. Of the elementary historic qualities—pictorial exhibi- 
tion, matter-of-fact exactness, and causal connexion and sequence 
—-the earlier style of history-writing, that of Which the names of 
Herodotus and Livy may be taken as representative, had onl 
the first : the comprehensiveness, impartiality, depth and breadth 
of view at which modern history aims, were not in the remotest 
way imagined. Herodotus and Livy are unsurpassed as story- 
tellers, /¢hapsodists: but the faculty of historic doubt was not in 
them. ‘They tell the tale as it was told to them, and tell it won- 
derfully well—with fine poetic art and genial nationality of feel- 
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ing; but with no very nice questioning of its objective truth. 
If Herodotus was the Father of History, he was also the child of 
legend and fable. Yet we may not lightly rob of his good name 
the man who first travelled the known world over to amass his- 
toric lore, and brought the world’s, history, such as he could 
find it, down to his own time, in simple, graceful prose epic.* 

Writers of the Herodotus-and-Livy class belong, in strictness, 
less to history proper than to that which immediately precedes 
history—the transition-period between saga and history, which 
is neither quite one nor quite the other, but a little of both. In 
Herodotus, history is still oral; receiyed by the hearing of the 
ear, and given out again by the living word. History proper 
begins with the development of the sense for historic fact, and 
the perception of causal connexion. It strikingly illustrates the 
rapid growth of the Greek intellect, that it should have made this 
transition within one generation. A wonderful move it was 
from Herodotus to Thucydides:—from child-like geniality to 
matured, manly power; from poetry and the muses to statesman- 
ship and world-wisdom. In ‘Thucydides we have a quite new 
idea of history realised with singular completeness. We have 
matter-of-fact accuracy and preciseness (the speeches always ex- 
cepted), selection and combination of facts according to their 
causal affinities—what the Germans call Pragmatismus,—saga- 
city of perception, sobriety of judgment, succinctness and clear- 
ness of narration. ‘The world of ‘Thucydides is a small world 
compared with that in which the modern historian lives and 
works; but he moves freely and strongly in it, he fills it and 
rules it. 

Passing over all intermediate and lesser names—for our ob- 
ject here is not to write the history of history, but only to note the 
headings of some of its more important chapters—we may say 
that ancient history culminated in Tacitus. ‘Tacitus had all that 
Thucydides had; the world-knowledge and wisdom, the historic 
sense for reality, the artistic conception and workmanlike execu- 
tion (inferior only, if in anything, in simplicity), with a far pro- 
founder insight into character, superior power of individualising 
his moral portraitures, and that greater breadth of view propor- 
tioned to the greater world in which he lived, and to the wider 





* But it is amusing to hear Mr Taylor (in a passage of which Mr McCul- 
lagh has reminded us) speak of Herodotus as “ everywhere examining docu- 
ments, conversing, with the learned, and collating connected evidence.”— 
(Preface to ‘ Translation of Herodotus,’ by Isaac Taylor). How this cold, 
stiff, modern phraseology misleads! One thinks directly of Bodleian Libra- 
ries and Bibliotheques du Roi ; and the Father of History rises before the 
mind’s eye as a man of manuscripts and various readings, 
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range and variousness of his subject-matter. But it was a sick 
and dying world; and the historian writes with the deep, sad 
wisdom of a man living in the last days. In the pages of Tacitus, 
as on the arena of the Coliseum, meet the two young forees— 
Christianity and the Germanic barbarism—which, in their after- 
union, were to make the new moral and social world of Europe. 
Of his appreciation or non-appreciation of the first we need say 
nothing; but that the annalist of Tiberius should have written 
de moribus Germanorum, and depicted, with so earnest an in- 
terest, the aspects of the rude northern life that was destined to 
regenerate the Roman world, is one of the most suggestive co- 
incidences in literature. Not without a sort of prophetic mean- 
ing are his friendly glances into the new world that was getting 
ready, while the old was dying, beyond the Alps and the Rhine. 
It is as if history were already beginning to familiarise herself to 
the inevitable; preparing herself, by anticipation, to see the 
great change from old to new in the light of a later and larger 
experience, and to recognize, even in the destructive in-burst of 
barbarism, not destruction merely, but likewise and chiefly new 
creation. 

In Tacitus ancient history reached its highest point, and the 
historian of history would here have to begin his Decline and 
Fall. ‘The transition-crisis of Europe and the world represents 
itself in historical literature, as in all other things: the old slowly 
died, and the new was slowly born. Modern history-writing ex- 
hibits, in its earlier stages, characteristics very analogous to those 
of ancient history. History, like the civilisation whose progress 
it records and interprets, moved awhile in the old circle which it 
had described once before: it had its age of fable before its age 
of facts, and its age of facts before its age of reason and reflec- 
tion. First came bards, and then chroniclers; afterwards, historic 
artists and thinkers. With differences of detail which we need 
not stop to point out, the chief phases of ancient history-writing 
faithfully represent themselves in corresponding ones of modern 
historical literature. Tor hieroglyphs graven on obelisks we have 
runic inscriptions cut in rocks; for Iliads we have Nibelungen 
lays; for Herodotus we have a child-like, eager, believing Frois- 
sart; and, as the republican soul of Greece fived again in Italy, 
and the age of Pericles renewed itself in the age of Leo, so the 
complex political relations, the ceaseless activity, the refined 
diplomacy, the brilliant and varied social existence of that world 
of the Italian cities and principalities, produced an_ historical 
school whose works may stand beside those of the best of the 


old masters. Tiberius might have sat to Machiavelli; and 
Guicciardini, like Thucydides, wrote that history of his own 
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country in his own time, which, as statesman and soldier, he had 
himself helped to make. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries (we need not do 
more than allude to the De Thous, Davilas, Clarendons, &c.) 
modern history had fairly come up with ancient. Analogous 
circumstances of human condition and stages of human growth 
had produced analogous conceptions and performances of the 
historic function. Bards had sung their songs, priests had penned 
their books of chronicles; a dark age and an heroic age had each 
found fit literary expression; soldiers and statesmen had written 
the history which hee had made, or seen in the making: the 
historic faculty had awoke and tried its power, rivalling, not 
unsuccessfully, the great master-pieces of classic antiquity. So 
far the historian of history would have to note a tolerably clear 
and continuous parallelism between old and new. But with the 
eighteenth century a quite new phenomenon presents itself, for 
which antiquity has no parallel ; which belongs entirely and dis- 
tinctively to the social and intellectual life of modern Europe; 
to which our more varied mental activity, our more complex 
political relations, our immeasurably larger accumulation of his- 
toric data, our discovery of new worlds of science and philosophy 
which had no place in the orbis veteribus notus, our art of print- 
ing, our mariner’s compass, and our Christianity have all contri- 
buted. The conception has formed itself of a universal history, 
including and over-ruling all particular histories; a philosophy 
of history, expounding the great common principles which all 
histories illustrate, and to which all historic phenomena stand 
related as the facts of an inductive science are related to its laws ; 
a New Science, as it was called, with almost prophetic discernment, 
by its first expositor. And, as we hold this new science, this 

Slaeaie of history, this science or philosophy of universal 
iy to be of singular interest and-importance, both in itself 
and as a characteristic product and expression of the tendencies 
of modern intellect; and as it has, directly or indirectly, wrought 
remarkable changes in our whole way of thinking and writing 
history, we shall devote some pages to a review of its progress and 
results. Our object is not in any way to advance this science, 
but simply to reeord what appear to us the most striking and 
decisive of the advances which it has already made, to mark the 
direction in which history is now tending, and to ascertain both 
where we are and whither we are going in relation to historic 
art and science. 


It is not without interest and significance that the first distinet 
attempt to bring law and order into universal history, and to assign 
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the principles that regulate human progress, was made by an 
ecclesiastic. Bossuet’s *Discours sur |’Histoire Universelle, 
your expliquer la suite de la Religion et les changemens des 
Empices (1681), is not our earliest History of the World; but it 
is, we believe, the first gustained and consistent attempt towards 
exhibiting the facts of universal history in ideal unity. We 
cannot say that the Bishop of Meaux has any very great merit 
asa plilosopher of history beyond that* of the attempt itself. 
His ‘ Discours’ is decidedly too episcopal. He expounds his- 
ony very much as if he (the bishop) were on terms of particular 
and privileged intimacy with the Providence that makes history, 
and he strings his facts rather too confidently on the line of a the- 
ological theory.* Yet philosophy may acknowledge herself in- 
debted to theology for a prolific suggestion. The theological 
idea of the unity and universality of a Providence in the history 
of man, is but another form of the philosophical idea of the unity 
and universality of moral and physical causation in history ; and 
perhaps without the former we should not so soon have arrived 
at a definite and comprehensive conception of the latter. The 
local and climatic character of the old religions was greatly adverse 
to that idea of the organic unity of human development which 
is the life and soul of the modern philosophy of history. 

In the philosophy of history, properly so called, as (in modern 
times) in the art of historic narration, Italy has led the way. 
Historical philosophy began with the celebrated (though, we 
believe, extremely little read) work of Vico, entitled, with a not 
misplaced pretension, ‘’The New Science.’+ A new science it 





* The following is his philosophy of the barbarian invasion of the 
Empire :— 

“ Les choses estoient encore en cet estat au quatriéme siecle de 1’Eglise, 
et cent ans aprés Constantin, quand Dieu enfin se ressouvint de tant de 
sanglans decrets du Senat contre les Fideles, et tout ensemble des cris 
furieux dont tout le peuple Romain, avide du sang Chrestien, avoit si 
souvent fait retentir l‘amphitheatre. Ji livra done aux Barbares cette 
ville,” &c. 

+ ‘Principii di Scienza Nuova di Giambattista Vico d’intorno alla comune 
natura delle Nazioni.’ 

Vico was born at Naples in 1668. He was educdted for the law, but had 
little taste for the practice of the profession, which he relinquished at 16, 
after successfully pleading one cause. A retirement of nine years, during 
which his spare Sime were variously devoted to philosophy, jurisprudence 
and poetry, prepared him for the conception onl execution of the work on 
which his fame chiefly rests. His favourite authors were Plato (with whom 
he afterwards associated Bacon) and Dante; to the latter of whom the 
ardent, melancholy, neglected, boldly original, but unequal, and, at times, 
tedious and unreadabie Vico, has frequently been compared. The New 
Science, like the Divina Commedia, has a certain architectural regularity 
of form, metes the bounds of the ‘city of God’ by line and rule. 
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undoubtedly was. There is, perhaps, no discoverer, observés 
Michelet, in his preface to the very interesting account of 
Vico’s life and works named at the head of this article, whose 
guides and predecessors it is less easy to indivtate. The Scienza 
Nuova has the singular merit of having been the first attempt 
towards an inductive science of history, a systematic and com- 


The first edition of theé Scienza Nuova’ appeared in 1725; haying been 
preceded by various publications whose ruling aim was to assail the exclu- 
sive pretensions of the then regnant Cartesian philosophy, and to reinstate 
the common sense of humanity, the sapienza volgare of nations, as ex- 
pressed in historynd poetry, in its just rights by the side of metaphysical 
and mathematical demonstration.—See Michelet’s abstract of the Essay 
‘De nostri temporis studiorum ratione’ (1708)—a protest for the humanities 
of literature, art, and moral science, against the sterile rationalism of the 
“ critical philosophy ” of that time. 

Vico was not what the world deems fortunate. The prophet of the New 
Science had no honour except in his own country (where his book had some 
considerable success), and his own country could find no fitter employment” 
for him than an ill-paid rhetoric professorship, with private lesson-giving 
in Latin—varied by the occasional honour and glory of writing to order 
epitaphs, inscriptions, epithalamia, and the like, for Spanish and Austrian 
governors—the whole crowned by complimentary epistles from cardinals. 
At the very moment when he was finishing his great work he competed for a 
law professorship, and failed. He worked alone, and he lived and died 
poor. Family troubles, critical injustices and persecutions (in some of his 
letters he hints at persecutions of a more tangible quality than the critical), 
and distressing bodily infirmities wore out his declining years. Yet he was 
not without the consolations which usually accompany and mitigate the 
grievances (real and imaginary) of solitary and ill-requited mental labour. 
Of touching naivete, not without grandeur, is the following, written to a 
friend on transmitting a copy of the just-published ‘ Scienza Nuova :'"— 

“ Sia per sempre lodata la Provvidenza, che quando agl’ infermi occhi mor- 
tali sembra ella tutta severa giustizia, allora pit che mai é impiegata in una 
somma benignita! Perch? da questa opera io mi sento aver vestito un 
nuovo noms, e provo rintuzzati quegli stimoli di pit lamentarmi della mia 
avversa fortuna, e di pid inveire contro alla corrotta moda delle lettere, che 
mi ha fatto tal avversa fortuna: perch? questa moda, questa fortuna mi 
hanno avvalorato e assistito a lavorare quest’ opera. Anzi (non sara per 
avventura egli vero, ma mi piacerebbe che fosse vero) quest’ opera mi ha 
informato di uno certo spirito eroico, per lo quale non pit mi perturba alcun 
timore della morte, e sperimento l’animo non pid curante di parlare degli 
emoli. Finalmente mi ha fermato, come sopra un’ alta adamantina rocca, 
il giudizio di Dio, il quale fa giustizia alle opere d’ingegno con la stima 
de’ saggi.”—Lettera al P. Bernardo Maria Giacchi, 25 Novembre, 1725. 

Vico died in 1744. For this great and unfortunate genius, says Michelet, 
the time never came. In his own day it was too soon; now it is perhaps 
too late. His errors are obvious, and his truths we have, for the most part, 
learned already in other schools. Only from the curious in the history of 
thought is he likely to receive a due and full appreciation. It is, we fear, 
an almost hopeless case of suspended animation. 

The best edition of Vico’s works is that in six volumes, by Ferrari, 
Milan, 1835-7. The elaborate edition by Predari (Milan, 1835), never went, 
we believe, beyond the first volume. 
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prehensive exposition of the principles by which the progress of 
nations and of humanity is determined. A merit this is which 
may well be allowed in excuse of many defects and errors of 
detail, of some arbitrary assumptions and over-hasty generalisa- 
tions. Such a work could not, in the nature of things, be other- 
wise than defective and erroneous. The conception of a philo- 
sophy of history, a law of human being and growth, generalised 
from the facts which history furnishes relative to the origin, 
progress and decline of nations, is a conception essentially unsus- 
ceptible of adequate realisation by one man, or one generation 
of men. Of all sciences, this of history is naturally among the 
latest of birth and the slowest of growth; the most liable, too, 
to error from limitation and inaccuracy of view. The philoso- 
— of physics has all his facts present with him (if he did but 

now it), and may verify them, again and again, at will. The 
philosopher of history has his facts to seek in the past, depends 
on them for testimony, often on dubious and conflicting testi- 
mony, on testimony imperfectly given of facts co pence seen. 
He can neither try new experiments, nor institute new observa- 
tions, but must make the best of what materials time has given 
him. The philosophy of physics is the philosophy of the fixed 
and unchanging: the philosophy of history of the mobile and 
progressive. ‘The philosophy of physics is the ee of 
that which is: the philosophy of history, of that which has been— 
liable to constant correction and extension from that which may, 
can, shall, and will be. If the former is progressive in time, and 
its novum organum must long precede its matured development, 
how much more the latter! Herder* adjourned the philosophy 
of history to the end of his century, or his millennium, and pre- 
sumed only to collect ‘ Ideas’ towards it. ‘The century has ended, 
and left historic science still immature; and though we have 
come on some way since, the millennium will end too, and leave 
us with our philosophy of history unfinished still. In truth, the 
philosophy of history cannot be quite finished until history itself 
is quite finished: the New Science must remain new until the 
world is old. 

The chief and peculiar merit of Vico is that which the title of 
his book expresses :—the conception of a new science ; a science 
of human nature, generalised from the facts of human history ; a 
science whose function it is to indicate those universal moral 
characteristics which mark the social and political revolutions of 
nations under widely different circumstances of climate, govern- 
ment, religion and manners; to abstract the necessary from the 





* Preface to his ‘ Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschheit.’ 
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accidental, the eternally and universally true from the casually 
and partially real, to trace that universal ideal history which is 
ever reproducing itself in all partieular actual histories :— 

“« La storia Ideale delle Leggi eterne, sopra le quali corron i Fatti 
di tutte le nazioni, ne’ loro sorgimenti, progressi, stati, decadenze, e 
fini, se ben fusse, lo che é certamente falso, che dall’ Eternita di tempo 
in tempo nascessero Mondi Infiniti.” — Scienza Nuova, lib. v, 
cap. 3.* 

It would be doing injustice, however, to Vico and his book to 
say that the conception of a philosophy of history was his only 
considerable merit, and that he made few or no contributions of 
permanent and essential value to the science whose scope and 
functions he was the first to point out. The reader who comes 
to Vico fresh from the study of the best historians of our own 
time (those, in particular, of France and Germany), will be in- 
terested in finding at how many points the Neapolitan philo- 
sopher had anticipated the ideas and tendencies of more recent 
historical speculation. In the midst of much matter of somewhat 
ayy ap quality, clothed in a not always very apt termino- 

ogy (his admiring French expositor calls it bizarre), and con- 

veyed in an awkward, unreadable style, the student will find 
many pregnant, far-seeing suggestions, which later inquiries 
have remarkably illustrated and confirmed. ‘Thus Vico distinctly 
saw the intimacy and importance of the relation, on which all 
historic science hinges, between institutions and ideas, between 
the laws and government of a people, and that popular mind or 
character from which law and government ultimately spring, on 
which they rest, and by which they are to be explained :— 

“ Perche iGoverni debbon esser conformi alla Natura degli 
uomini governati”’—*“ perché dalla Natura degli uomini governati 
escon essi Governi.’’+ 
He held that the relation of the one of these things to the other 
is never arbitrary and casual, but natural and necessary; and 
that the one can only be understood in the light of the other. 
Even in the verbal subtleties and esoteric mysteries of the old 
Roman jurisprudence, he sees not patrician or professional im- 
posture and management, but the reflexion of a national cha- 
racter and mode of national being, of which all jurisprudence and 
legislation are, in the last resort, representative :— 


“Tanto si fatte pratiche furono da ogn’ impostura lontane, che 





* The title of this fifth book contains the spirit of the work: Del Ricorso 
delle cose umane nel Risurgere che fanno le Nazioni.—See also the chapter 
Del Metodo. 


+ Lib. iv. Corollario, Istoria Fondamentale del Diritto Romano, 
Vor. XXXVIII. No. II. Aa 
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furono costumi usciti dalle lor istesse nature; le quali con tali cos- 
tumi produssero tali stati, che naturalmente dettavano tali, e non altre 
pratiche.”’* 

And he finds fault with those Roman historians and jurists who 
content themselves with noting the mere chronology of legisla- 
tion, without also noting the parallel history of those changes of 
social.life of which legislative changes are the outward expres- 
sion. Vico saw, in short, that all human history resolves itself 
ultimately into the history of human ideas and their changes, and 
needs for its interpretation a searching analysis of the laws of 
human thought :— 


‘¢ Per andar a trovare tali nature di cose umane, procede questa 
Scienza con una severa Analisi de’ pensieri umani d’intorno all’ 
umaue necessitd, 0 utilita della vita socievole, che sono i due Fonti 
perenni del Diritto Natural delle genti. Onde per quest’ altro 
principale suo aspetto questa Scienza é una Storia dell’ umane Idee.”’+ 


We need not tell our readers that this relation of laws 
and institutions to ideas, this organic unity of the several ele- 
ments, internal and external, that constitute a nation’s bein 
the vital, central truth of our modern science of history. 

In no respect did this writer more remarkably anticipate the 
results of later historical speculation than in his perception of 
the mythical character of those early traditions of nations which, 
before his day, had passed, with little questioning, for veritable 
history. Vico had the faculty of historic doubt; and he had 
also (a much finer thing) that reverence for the common sense, 
the sapienza volgare, of nations and humanity, as expressed in 
popular traditions, religions and poetries, which knows how to 
detect an element of truth in the midst of fiction itself. He 
refuses to believe that the Romans were privileged to have what 
the Greeks had not—a clear and true recollection of their own 
infancy: the old Roman ‘liberty’ he reduces very nearly to 
our present standard of appreciation: and the authority of Livy 
is no more a final and conclusive authority with him than, in our 
own century, with Niebuhr.{ His Fathers of History are not, 
by any means, Herodotus and Livy, but Homer and Ennius ; 
for modern Italian history, Dante ;—the onty attainable history 
of the first ages being not the record of the real, but the picture 


g, is 





* Lib. iv. 

+ Libi,cap.4. Del Metodo. 

t Of the whole of Roman History before the second Punic war, he says,— 
« E tutto incertissimo; onde noi in tutto cid siamo entrati, come in cose dette 


nullius ; delle quali é quella regola di ragione, che occupanti conceduntur.”—Lib. i, 
cap. 1. Lo Stabilimento de’ Principii. 
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of the true*—living portraitures of the- succession of popular 
ideas and of states of society and mauners. ‘The fabulousness of 
much so-called history, and the historical value of much fable 
and poetry, were distinctly understood by the author of the ‘ New 
Science.’ Vico was, we believe, the first who saw what is now 
coming to be generally recognised as the true character of the 
ancient mythologies,—that they are neither the manufacture of 
priests for priestly uses, nor mistaken and travestied readings of 
actual facts in the lives of human beings, but natural growths 
out of the heart of nations. Discarding alike the imposture- 
theory and the mistake-theory, he saw, in the sagas, mythi, and 
mythical personages of unhistorical times, expressions of popu- 
lar ideas—idealisations, projected into the past, of popular beliefs, 
traditions and memories. Thus, in the Scienza Nuova, the 
Egyptian Hermes is the type of the ancient Egyptian science ; 
a collective mythical personality, representing a succession 
of unnamed and unknown interpreters of nature’s secrets. 
Orpheus is the typical idealisation of the singing, building, 
civilising founders of the social and civic life of Greece. Homer 
and Esop are typical and collective personalities, representative 
of those stages of Greek culture which are respectively expressed 
in the Homeric poems and the Esopian fables. Hercules is the 
type of the Greek heroic age; and Romulus and Numa stand for 
the unknown founder or founders of the political and religious 
institutions of early Rome. Human ‘nature abhors a vacuum;’ 
the void of a people’s ignorance as to its founders and fathers 
must be filled up somehow; and the sapienza volgare cannot 
better solve the problem than by setting up in the remote past 
some majestic figure of hero, demi-god, or divine man, born of 
heaven and taught of heaven, in whom the ideas, institutions, 
traditions and arts of many successive generations sum them- 
selves up into a unity at once easy and pleasing to the imagina- 
tion. In this way, says Vico, all contradictions and anachron- 
isms are explained. It ceases to be a mystery, for instance, how 








* A distinction well expressed by Michelet in the following :— 

“ Les mythes et la poésie des peuples barbares présentent les traditions de ces 
temps; elles sont ordinairement la véritable histoire nationale d’un peuple, telle 
que son génie la lui a fait concevoir, Peu importe qu’elle s’accorde avec les faits. 
L’histoire de Guillaume Tell a fait pendant des siécles l’enthousiasme de la Suisse. 
On trouve textuellement le méme récit dans Saxo, l’ancien historien du Dane- 
marck. Ce 1écit peut bien n’étre pas réel, mais il est éminemment vrai, c’est-a- 
dire parfaitement conforme au caractére du peuple qui l’a donné pour historique. 
L’histoire de Roland, neveu de Charlemagne, est fausse dans ses détails. Eginhard 
ne dit qu’un seul mot; il rapporte qu’A Roncevaux périt Rolandus prefectus Brit- 
annici limitis. On a bati sur un fondement si léger une histoire vraie, c’est-a-dire 
conforme au génie et a la situation de ceux qui l’ont inventée.”— Histoire Romaine, 
tome ii ( Eclaircissements), 
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seven cities should claim each to have been the birth-place of 
the one Homer ; for there were many Homers, and every Greek 
city had one, or more than one, of its own. Nor is it more 
mysterious how so much doubt and contradiction should exist as 
to when precisely Homer lived ; for Homer lived all through the 
four or bre centuries of the Greek heroic age—singing in his 
youth of Achilles’ wrath and force, and in his riper years of the 
wisdom and calm endurance of a many-counselled Ulysses.* 

We have given the above as specimens of Vico’s manner of 
thinking, and of the nature of his contributions to the science of 
which he may be regarded as the founder. Any attempt to 
expound his system in detail would be too wide a digression from 
our main purpose ; and we refer those of our readers who desire 
a better understanding of the Father of the philosophy of history, 
to the pages of the Scienza Nuova, or, if they prefer it, to the 
very excellent translation or abstract of M. Michelet. 

Were it necessary to our purpose to note every date of import- 
ance in the progress of historical science, it would not be suffi- 
cient merely to name such works as the Esprit des Lois and the 
Essai sur les Mecurs,}|—works which, notwithstanding the loose- 
ness, inaccuracy, and desultory vagueness of the former, and the 
slight and sketchy fashion of the latter, have in various ways 





* Vico’s third book, Della Discoverta delvero Omero, is one of the most 
ingenious in his work. 

The modern student will be interested in seeing elsewhere (in the chapter 
Della Politica degli Eroi) that Vico was cognisant of the mythical charac- 
ter of those numbers which we find so often recurring in legends of the anfe- 
historical time. Thus the ten-years’ siege of Veii was borrowed from the 
ten-years’ siege of Troy ; the number being, in each case, representative of 
an undefined period of irregular hostilities preceding the final conflict. 

1 Essai sur l Histoire générale, et sur les Maurs et ’ Esprit des Nations, 
depuis Charlemagne jusgu’ & nos jours. 1756-63. 

The great merit of Voltaire and of the school which he may be regarded 
as representing, lay in introducing, or attempting to introduce, to the notice 
of history, topics that had previously been deemed too mean for historic 
dignity and gravity. “ Je voudrais decouvrir,” he says, “ quelle etait alors 
la societé des hommes, comment on vivait dans 1’intérieur des familles, quels 
arts etaient cultivés, plutét que,” &c. Whether he has at all succeeded in 
discovering any such thing is another question. We apprehend not. Vol- 
taire was a Frenchman of the eighteenth century (we mean no offence to 
the French eighteenth century,—it was a very good century, and did good 
work, though we venture to prefer the nineteenth), and he could not, by 
possibility, be or become anything else. He was too deficient in the his- 
toric imagination that realises, and the catholic humanity that sympathises 
with modes of being and thinking remote from one’s own, to write anything 
worth calling a General History. How could a man write general history 
who preferred the ‘ Orlando’ to the ‘ Odyssey,’ the ‘ Jerusalem Delivered’ to 
the ‘Iliad,’ who accounted Dante dizarre, and the Author of ‘ Hamlet’ a 
“ drunken savage.” The truth is, the book is no general history at all, but 
only a lively, popular aggregate of abridged particular histories. 
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contributed to the advance of historic philosophy,—indicating, 
by their very titles, two of the most important heads of inquiry 
which belong to that philosophy. But our object is simply to 
mark the present state of the art and science of history ; to show 
where we stand now in reference to the treatment of historical 
subjects ; on what principles and with what aims we have learaed, 
or are learning to write history: and we must not prolong much 
further our retrospective review. 

One work, however, must not be passed over, whose influence 
on history and its philosophy has been (if less extensive) more 
enduring than that of the writings either of Montesquieu or Vol- 
taire; and which, in the comprehensiveness of its plan, the dis- 
cursive variety of its suggestions, and the large catholicity of the 
sympathies that it breathes, stands in much closer affinity than 
either of them to the more recent tendencies of historic thought 
and writing. Herder’s ‘Ideas towards the Philosophy of the 
History of Mankind,’* without possessing the bold and vigorous 
originality of the Scienza Nuova, is a more intelligible produc- 
tion, presents a more perspicuotis mapping-out of the subject, 
and opens up a greater variety of important collateral inquiries. 
Its specific merit as a contribution to historic science consists in 
the novel and unexpected relations which it traces between topics 
which no previous writer had attempted to place in systematic 
connexion: a recent Italian writer} ae it, “Il tipo, per 
cosi dire, caratteristico rappresentativo dello spirito d’universale 
connubio scientifico del secolo XVIII.” History, in Herder’s 
view, is a living, organic whole ; a growth of nature; growing, 
like other natural things, by laws that are simple and changeless, 
though endlessly varied in their manifestations in place and 
time ; drawing nutriment, like nature’s other products, from all 
the elements of nature, and susceptible of light and illustration 
from all natural sciences. ‘Thus, he examines the influence of 
climate in determining the physical and moral characters of 
races ; in deciding—by its connexion with diet and its consequent 
action on organisation, by the different stimuli which different 
climates administer to the senses and imagination, by the differ- 
ent modes of living (as in-doors or out-of-doors) which different 
climates necessitate or favour, and by the different ways and 
directions in which practical intellect and industrial skill are 
elicited under different circumstances of soil, weather and pro- 
duction—the pgrticular form which civilisation shall assume in 
any given time and place. For instance, the rapid and early 





* Ideen cur Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschheit. 1784. 
+ Predari, in his edition of Vico. 
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physical maturity of woman in the East is a determining or 
modifying cause, whose operation reaches all through the social 
culture, the domestic habits, and the political institutions of the 
Oriental world. Even so slight-seeming a circumstance as the 
characteristic natures and-habits of the animals that a people 
domesticates, goes some way in determining the social life and 
manners, the mental development, and consequently the entire 
public history of that people: the horse, the dog, the camel, the 
sheep, the Peruvian lama, are influencing agents in the histories 
of the countries that respectively produce them. In the same 
spirit of research at once minute and comprehensive, Herder 
traces the connexion of physical geography with the history of 
society ; showing how nature has marked out, in the rough, the 
ground-plan of civil and political history, the courses of migra- 
tion and settlement, and the boundaries of nations and empires, 
in the direction she has given to the great mountain-chains, and to 
the streams that flow down their sides and communicate with the 
ocean. He suggests, too, though he does not carry through, a 
philosophical comparison of languages,* with reference to their 
elementary sounds, their etymological inflexions and syntactical 
constructions, their richness or poverty of metaphor, their rela- 
tive fitnesses for philosophy, eloquence or song—as one mode of 
interpreting diversities of popular genius and character. He 
would read the moral physiognomies of nations in what may be 
called the physiognomies of their dialects. 

With these views of the relations and requirements of his sub- 
ject, Herder traverses the great spaces of history, ancient and 
modern, eastern and western,—marking the leading epochs in 
the course of civilisation ; tracing the distinctive characters and 
tendencies of different modes of civilisation; estimating the 
influence of one time and country on another, through that 
moral and intellectual metempsychosis by which the soul of an 
extinct social world so often lives again in a new form and under 
new conditions ; assigning the characteristic moral expressions 
of different literatures, polities and modes of social life ; sympa- 
thising like a man with all genuine and powerful manifestations 
of the nature of man, and pouring over the whole of his specula- 
tions the light and warmth of a good heart. Flerder had nothing 
of the critical, self-glorifying contempt which such writers as 
Voltaire have evinced for modes of thought and society belonging 
to the less advanced stages of human culture—the cold, philoso- 
phical pride that so dearly loves to sneer at the poor Jews as 





* Vico had recognised, though from another point of view, the historical 
use and value of philology, in his treatise De Antiquissimd Italorum sapi- 
entid ex Lingue Latine originibus eruendd, 1711. 
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barbarians and devotees. He interprets history in the light of 
the charities; and, though he never goes the absurd lengths of 
Rousseau, he shows a prevailing inclination to make the best of 
what is good in the ruder and simpler forms of social existence. 
From the hut of the savage and the tent of the nomad, he hears 
the voice of humanity, and feels the spirit of. humanity breathing 
warm upon him. Herder delighted in all natural human things, 
in whatever tastes of the soil, in all expressions of a vigorous and 
original nationality,—songs, legends, sagas, mythologies. He 
loved to go pilgriming from land to land, and from age to age, 
gathering ‘leaves from other times,’ and interpreting the ‘ voices 
of nations in their songs,’ in the true spirit of the 
“ Homo sum, humanum nihil a me alienum puto.” 


A work of this extent of plan and variety of topic is, of course, 
of unequal execution, deficient in exactness, and tinctured with 
the spirit of conjecture and hypothesis. One is tempted some- 
times to substitute for its title, ‘Ideas towards the Poetry of 
the History of Mankind.’ Graver charges, however, than that 
of occasional inaccuracy have been brought against the Ideen. 
Herder has been called the founder of the Fatalist and Mate- 
rialist school of historical philosophy. We are not aware that his 
fatalism amounts to more than a clear perception of that reign 
of law in all human things, without which there cannot be any 
philosophy whatever, of history or of human nature. The 
founder of historic fatalism he was not in any sense: Vico’s 
Storia Ideale Eterna is as fatalist as anything in Herder.* The 
allegation of materialism is so far well founded, that the influence 
of climate and other physical agencies in determining the develop- 
ment and specific character of civilisation, is dwelt upon by Herder 
with somewhat of the exclusiveness and fanciful exaggeration of 
the spirit of theory. In this respect there is a remarkable con- 
trast between the Jdeen and the Scienza Nuova. In fact, the two 
books represent respectively two extremes of mental view and 
tendency, — those extremes of materialism and spiritualism 
between which philosophy has ever oscillated. In Herder, 
nature is supreme; in Vico, man: man creating his own world 
after his own likeness. Vico treats history and humanity in the 
abstract; Herder in the concrete. ‘The very title of the Scienza 
Nuova recognises a * Comune Natura delle Nazioni.” In the 


* Kant, too, writes, in the same year with the publication of the Jdeen,— 

“ Was man sich auch in metaphysischer Absicht fir einen Begriff von der Frei- 
heit des Willens machen mag, so sind doch die Erscheinungen desselben, die 
menschlichen Handlungen, eben sowohl als jede andere Naturbegebenheit, nach 
allgemeinen Naturgesetzen bestimmt.” — See his Essay entitled Jdee zu einer 
allgemeinen Geschichte in weltburgerlicher Absicht, 1784, 
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Ideen the common nature of nations is not denied, but it is not 
greatly insisted on; it is not central in the writer’s mind; he 
dwells rather on the particular nature of each separate nation and 
race: the local and special circumstances which peculiarise 
nations aré exhibited, if not to the exclusion, certainly to the 
forgetfulness, very often, of the common nature and life of man. 
We need scarcely say that we have here two halves which, fitly 
joined together, make one whole. Each of these opposing the- 
ories is true in that which it affirms: false only where it denies 
or overlooks the truth that is in the other. It is thus that the 
philosophy of history, like all ‘other philosophy, advances to 
maturity and completeness. Atl extremes must first assert and 
exhaust themselves ; and then come$ the eclecticism which com- 
pares, corrects and qualifies, and combines many partial truths 
into one whole truth.* 


We have named these works of Vico and Herder rather as 
signs of that tendency towards a philosophy of history which is 
characteristic of the modern European intellect, and some of 
whose practical results we intend presently to note, than because 
of any direct influence which they have had on _historie art; 
though this has not been inconsiderable, especially as regards 
Herder. The philosophy of history is peculiar to modern 
Europe; is the growth of that intellectual and social culture 
which began with the great awakening of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. There are many reasons why it should be so. 








* That often-repeated criticism on the Zdcen which connects the name of 
Herder with those of Condorcet and other French writers of the ‘ Era of 
Hope,’ as if he were a dreamy enthusiast for the doctrine of human perfectibi- 
lity, has always surprised us. The only progress of humanity which Herder 
appears to believe inis an irregular, intermittent progress, taking place at cer- 
tain times only and within limits, going from many points and in many lines ; 
the growth of societies, as of individuals, having its point of maturity and 
finish, its maximum, after which retrogression and decay begin, to be fol- 
lowed by new life again. It isa progress which consists not in infinite 
growth, but in the perpetual metempsychosis and palingenesis of the 
undying spirit of good. “Every plant of nature must die, but the dead 
scatters its seed, and renews the living world ;” thig is the only doctrine of 
progress that we have found in Herder; an endless, circling succession of 
blossoming and fruit-bearing seasons, each fruitage different from the pre- 
ceding, and beautiful in its season. In fact, Herder held the eircular rather 
than the progressive philosophy of history ; asserting progress only in this 
sense—that the human world becomes altogether a richer, larger, and more 
beautiful world, with the conception and realisation of every new ideal of 
good as it comes and goes. This may be a more or a less reasonable doc- 
trine than the other: we content ourselves here with simply negativing a 
oe — which has had some considerable curreacy—we know not 

ow or why, 
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Modern history is more comprehensive i in its views than ancient, 
for the modern historian lives in a larger world than the ancient. 
His point of view commands a wider s sweep. His past, his pre- 
sent, and his future are more extensive and-more complex. He 
speculates more largely and profoundly than the Greek and 
Roman fathers of history, for he has ampler data for speculation. 
He has before him two series of idssuledd phoneeinn-—then living 
and the dead—presenting features of broad and general simi- 
larity, together with wide diversity of character in the detail; 

two dark a es, two heroic ages, and two ages of civilisation (with 
one mera sal decline and fall), which, in their characteristics 
of relative likeness and unlikéness, their general affinities and 
their particular diversities, afford a scope and stimulus to specula- 
tion not merely greater in degree than any that could act on the 
mind of a Thucydides or a Tacitus, but absolutely new in kind. 

The modern student of humanity in history must speculate and 
philosophise. The want isa moral as well as an intellectual one: 
the weight, number, magnitude and variety of his materials . 
would else be oppressive both to mind and heart. In view of 
all this endless, fatiguing mobility of things, this changing and 
changing again, this incessant shifting of scenes in the ‘great 
human drama, this Corso and Ricorso, as Vico calls it,—he feels 
the need of law, general principle to rest upon: he must have 
a philosophy, of history combining the scattered and fragmentary 


parts into wholeness and unity, and giving a plan to the mighty 
maze :— 


“Cette science historique, cette philosophie de histoire fut 
ignorée des anciens, et devait l’étre; les anciens n’avaient point 
assez vu, pour étre importunés da la fatiguante mobilité du spectacle, 
et de la sterile variété de ces fréquentes catastrophes, qui ne para- 
issent avoir d’autre résultat qu’un changement inutile dans la face 
des choses humaines. Plus jeunes, plus ‘actifs, plus occupés a lutter 
contre les choses, plus contents que les modernes de l’ordre social 
tel qu’ils ’avaient fait, les anciens, en général plus calmes, se 
plaignaient peu de la destinée, parceque cette destinée ne les avait 
point frappés par des coups aussi terribles et aussi multipliés. Pour 
nous, qui avons vu passer cette noble antiquité, et que la tempéte 
perpétuelle des Rat se a precipités tour 4 tour dans des situa- 
tions si diverses ; qui avons vu tomber tant d’empires, tant de sectes, 
tant d’opinions ; qui ne nous sommes trainés que de ruines en ruines 
vers celles que nous habitons aujourd’hui sans pouvoir nous y 
reposer; nous sommes las, nous autres modernes, de cette face du 
monde qui change sans cesse; et il etait naturel que nous finissions 
par nous demander ce que signifient ces jeux qui nous font tant de 
mal; si la destinée humaine reste la méme, gagne ou perd, avance 
ou recule au milieu des révolutions qui la bouleversent ; 3 pourquoi il 
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y a des révolutions, ce qu’elles enlévent et ce qu’elles apportent; si 
elles ont un but, s’il y a quelque chose de serieux dans toutes ces 
agitations, et dans le sort géneral de lhumanite. Toutes ces ques- 
tions, 4 peu prés inconnues a |’antiquité, commencent a troubler les 
Ames et a agiter sourdement toutes les tétes pensantes.” * 

The actual living world of the modern historian is larger and 
more varied than that of his classic predecessor ; it comprises a 
greater number and variety of elements. ‘The growth of an 
ancient monarchy or republic began from one point, went on in 
one line, and in virtue of one ruling force. In the states of the 
old world there was not that conflict of elements and powers 
which, as Guizot has so admirably shown, there is with us of 
modern Europe. ‘The hierarchical power, the regal power, the 
democratic or aristocratic power (as the case might be), was 
strong enough to assert an exclusive dominance; to overbear 
and absorb all opposing powers; and when it had spent itself, 
and began, from very success and mastery, to relax from its first 
tension and wear out, national life decayed and died with it. In 
the social and political life of antiquity there was a singleness of 
force and action (the dualism of Rome is the chief exception) 
which left historic science untasked by any difficult problem of 
the composition or resolution of forces. How differently the 
matter stands with us! In our civilisation we have a feudal 
element, an ecclesiastical element, a Roman element, and a 
democratic element—all working together, with a complexity of 
action and reaction that tasks the highest powers of the moral 
and political analyst. Our history runs not in one line, but in 
many lines—and those not parallel ones. It exhibits no one 
exclusively dominant principle or tendency, but many principles, 
each aspiring to dominance and unable to attain it, each working 
under the pressure and antagonism of the others. The whole 
process is one of greater difficulty and entanglement: every 
epoch of modern European history is a struggle and a compro- 
mise. ‘This complexity is a powerful stimulus to thought and 
philosophy. In proportion as our social state is more varied, 
comprising richer and fuller combinations of moral elements, 
does the investigation of its origin and progress become, if more 
difficult, certainly more interesting ;—and thus, as history grows 
older, she learns to widen her range of thought, and to try her 
strength on questions of severer difficulty. 

And history is ever becoming a fitter subject of science. 
While, in its external aspects, our modern world presents com- 





“- Consin, De la Philosophie de I Histoire: Fragments Philosophiques, 
tome i. 
+ In his ‘ Lectures on the History of Civilisation in Europe.’ 
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plexity to stimulate inquiry by difficulty, it has likewise, beneath 
the surface, simplicity to reward inquiry with enduringly true 
and widely applicable results. There is more of law, of general 

rinciple, of causal relation discoverable in modern history than 
in ancient. ‘Lhe greater geographical extent, the more complex 
life, and the consequently slower development of the states of 
modern Europe, as compared with the small republics of anti- 
quity, give more scope to the power of the ideas and beliefs of 
the mass of a people—what we call public opinion; tend to re- 
strict within ever-narrowing limits the influence of the caprices, 
passions and talents of individuals.* In the universal conflict 
of mutually antagonising parties, and party interests and pas- 
sions, the real ultimate power remains with that which survives 
all party conflicts—the slow, silent, but enduring force of general 
ideas. That growing influence (whether directly or indirectly 
exercised) of popular opinion on government and legislation, 
which is distinctive of modern political societies, is a steadying 
influence; tends to that equilibrium in which the interests and 
passions of individuals and parties neutralise each other, leaving 
the ascendency to the long-lived, diffused power of general 
beliefs ; renders those progressively less important, and these 
progressively more important, as working causes in public affairs; 
withdraws history more and more from accident; transfers the 
interest of history from the particular and the casual to the 
general and the necessary—from that which is not a subject of 
science to that which is. Thus, while ancient history was essen- 
tially dramatic in its interest, dealing with the characters, talents, 
passions and fortunes of individuals—modern history is essen- 
tially reflective, dealing with the ideas of nations, with the poli- 
tical, religious, military and domestic institutions in which ideas 
embody themselves, and with the laws by which ideas change. 
Its natural resting-place and goal, its reAcoraroy reo is in the 
last term of that series which, beginning with isolated records of 
isolated facts (battles and treaties), passes on to the connective 
exhibition of events (wars and revolutions) ; and from this to the 





* “Un homme pouvait communiquer ses passions 4 toute la république 
Athénienne du haut de la tribune, et il le pouvait instantanément; avec 
dix fois plus de génie et cent fois plus de temps, nul ne pourrait communi- 
quer les siennes 4 toute la France. Pour passionner la France, il n’y 
a qu’un moyen, c’est d’abdiquer ses propres passions et d’épouser les 
siennes ; et les passions de la France ne sont autre chose qu’une forme de 
ses idées. Parmi les passions, celles-l& seules peuvent devenir communes 
a trente-deux millions d’hommes, qui descendent de l’intelligence et pren- 
nent leur source dans une croyance commune.”—Jouilroy, Reflexions sur la 
Philosophie de Histoire ; Mélanges Philosophiques, The whole of these 
‘ Reflexions’ will repay perusal, 
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analysis of institutions and the portraiture of manners; and 
from these to the investigation of the ideas which institutions and 
manners express; and thence to the ascertainment of the law 
that rules the succession of ideas—the cause of the causes of all 
historic effects.* Facts, events, institutions, ideas, the law of 
ideas—this is the progress of history. History is thus ever 
approaching (but, while man is limited and fallible, can never 
quite reach) a point at which, if reached, it would cease to be 
history, and would resolve itself, as by a sort of euthanasia, 
into a science. 


This euthanasia of history in science is the ideal term of 
historic philosophy ; an ideal, we need not say, susceptible only 
of a proximate and partial realisation so long as man is only 
man, yet towards which history must progressively tend, as she 
attains a larger comprehension of her functions, and rises nearer 
to the height of her great argument. In the following pages we 
shall attempt not to trace any new path towards this ideal, 
but simply to record the progress which, as it seems to us, has 
been already made in the conception and execution of the his- 
torian’s business; to show in what respects we of this century 
think and write history more profoundly and thoroughly than 
our fathers, with a worthier estimate of what history should be 
and do. We do not intend to characterise at all in detail indi- 
vidual histories and historians, but merely to sum up in general 
the most distinctive tendencies of what may be called the modern 
school of history. 

The new historical reform has begun—where al] reform should 
begin—at the beginning, with the more thorough and earnest 
study of facts. An untiring industry, a microscopic research 
and exactness are among the cardinal virtues of the modern his- 
torian. Historians are immeasurably more learned and pains- 
taking than they were; more particular about their facts and 
authorities. What a change in this matter from the Voltaires, 
Rollins, Humes, and Goldsmiths of the last century,+ to our 








* We venture here to dissent from the lamented Author of the ‘ Introduc- 
tory Lectures on Modern History,’ who lays it doWn (p. 157) that “the 
TeAsioratoy redos of historical inquiry” is to be sought in “the vicissitudes 
of institutions, social, political, and religious.” Historical inquiry must go 
higher than institutions and their vicissitudes—viz.,to the law of those 
forces which institutions and their vicissitudes express. 

+ We must distinctly except Gibbon from this slighting mention of the 
eighteenth-century historians. The ‘Decline and Fall’ has faults, and 
grave ones, which we need not specify here ; but it evinces a conception of 
the nature and requisites of history which we might in vain attempt to find 
traces of elsewhere in the historical literature of that time. It was the 
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Niebuhrs ,Ottfried Millers, and Arnolds. We are better skilled 
than our fathers, in the science both of doubting and of believing. 
We do not take all that we read in histories, even in Greek and 
Latin histories, for veritable history. We subject the annalist 
or chronicler to a close examination and cross-examination, 
before we accept his evidence at all as having authority; and 
then it is only with a quantum valeat, under constant correction 
from all available collateral sources, and with running commen- 
tary of doubt and occasional dissent. Both the lower criticism 
which discusses genuineness of authorship and integrity of pre- 
servation, and the higher criticism which estimates historical 
value and tests historical credibility, must be carefully gone 
through with before we will allow a history to be a history. The 
days are long since past when men made up Histories of Rome 
by mere process of compilation from Livy, Polybius and Diony- 
sius, and the utmost range of research was limited to the com- 
paring and harmonising of their several readings of the same 
story.* We know now how much it takes to make a written or 
sag book a Aistory—a true and full picture of what men have 

een and done—a genuine transcript of an era or event; what 
knowledge it requires to give facts; and what care and honesty 
to give only facts; what genius and philosophy to master the 
facts and give them forth in scientific order, in that combination, 
selection, and relief, without which facts themselves may become, 
in their resulting impression, falser than fable. We ask many 
questions about our histories now, which would once have been 
deemed “atrocious presumption :”—as, what sort of man was 





realisation of a new idea of history. The minute research, the careful and 
laborious erudition, the philosophic mastery and artistical working-up into 
a luminous and living whole, of the confused details furnished by obscure 
and tedious annalists—were absolutely new qualities of historic writing. 
It always tries our patience to hear “ Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon” men- 
tioned in the same breath as founders of a new school of history. The 
second of these names is worthy of all respect, but its place is not here. 
On the merits or demerits of the ‘History of England’ we need not now 
spend one word. 

* “The History of Rome was treated, during the first two centuries 
after the revival of letters, with the same prostration of the understanding 
and the judgment to the written letter that had been handed down, and with 
the same fearfulness of going beyond it, which prevailed in all the other 
branches of learning. If any one had pretended to examine into the credi- 
bility of the ancient writers, and the value of their testimony, an outcry 
would have been raised against such atrocious presumption. The object 
aimed at was, in spite of everything like internal evidence, to combine what 
was related by them; the utmost that was done was to make one authority, 
in some one particular instance, give way to another as mildly as possible, 
and without leading to any further results.”—Niebuhr; Preface to the 
History of Rome, 
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the historian? what motive had he for writing? what materials 
did he possess, and what skill and will to use them? how was he 
posited in time and place? was he too far off from the event to 

et at the facts of it, or was he too near to see them in their true 
onstage and relative dimensions? had he any and what preju- 
dices—of country, sect, party, profession, caste-pride, or class- 
interest? did he know the truth, did he mean to tell it, and did 
he know how to tell it? The genius of modern history, as re- 
presented by a Niebuhr, uses all book-authorities with a quite 
new discrimination and tact; believing none, disbelieving none, 
in the gross; knowing how to find errors in the truest, and truths 
in the falsest; revising, correcting, restoring; re-writing the 
history of early Rome more truly than Rome’s favourite his- 
torian.* 

The modern historical school is distinguished from its prede- 
cessors by a more enlarged view of the sources of history, and a 
more diligent use of them. It is coming now to be very gene- 
rally understood that history is not all in books; that books are 
not history, but only commentaries, more or less imperfect, on 
history, as it appeared to certain individual human minds under 
certain circumstances, and at a certain distance of time and 
place; that anny | is to be sought and found elsewhere than in 
books; and that the unwritten sources of history, though often 
difficult of interpretation, are more trustworthy, when inter- 
preted, than the written. We have learned to look for the 
materials of our histories far and wide. We depend not alone on 
books, memoirs, annals, chronicles, archives, and other such 
documents, in which man uses the instrumentality of language 
for the express purpose of perpetuating the memory of facts and 
events. We seek history in all vestigia hominum whatsoever ;+ 
in vases, coins, medals, tumuli, trophies, weapons of war, Roman 
roads and camps, temples, cathedrals, coliseums, statues, pictures, 





* “Tt is not caprice, but a most sure instinct, which has led Niebuhr to 
seize on some particular passage of a careless and ill-informed writer, and 
to perceive in it the marks of most important truth; while on other occa- 
sions he has set aside the statements of this same writer, with no deference 
to his authority whatever. To say that his instinct is not absolutely infalli- 
ble, is only to say that he was a man; but he who fellows him most care- 
fully, and thinks over the subject of his researches most deeply, will find 
the feeling of respect for his judgment continually increasing, and will be 
more unwilling to believe what Niebuhr doubted, or to doubt what he 
believed.”—Arnold ; History of Rome, vol. i, p. 220. 

+ See Rotteck’s Introduction to his ‘ Allgemeine Geschichte’ (14th edition, 
Freiburg, 1839-40) ; a work which, we may take this opportunity of saying, 
better fulfils the conditions of a univergal history than any other that we 
are acquainted with. Itis not a dry abridgment of particular histories, nor 
a confused agglomeration ; but a luminous and spiritedly-written outline 
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pyramids, obelisks, mummies, ruined cities (which tell a two-fold 
tale, of life and death), obsolete and repealed laws, the idioms, 
affinities and derivations of languages, living and dead, 
old deeds, charters and treaties, and all other such relies 
of the past, which were not meant to tell us of the past, but 
which, not the less, do come to us and tell their own tale, 
silently and indirectly, but most authentically,—and whose inter- 
— under the name of Archeology, constitutes a special 
ranch of the historian’s art and science.* Books may make 
mistakes, or even tell lies; but the testimony of things, actually 
existing under our eyes, in a museum, in the heart of a pyramid, 
beneath the wrappages of a mummy, or amid the ruins of a 
Pompeii (where we have history, as it were, caught in the fact, 
and fixed in one unchanging attitude for ages) ; this, though indi- 
rect testimony, and sometimes hard of interpretation, is singularly 
— and veracious. In more than one sense this is real 
istory: the silent witness of the past is ever an honest one. 

Dr Arnold+ enumerates, among the sources of history, 
‘statutes, ordinances, proclamations, acts, or by whatever 
various names the laws of each particular period happen to be 
designated ;” for “every thing of the nature of law has a 
peculiar interest and value, because it is the expression of 
the deliberate mind of the supreme government of society :” 
and he expresses his surprise ‘‘that the Statute Book has 
not been more habitually referred to by writers on English 
history.” We participate in this surprise. No investigation is 
worthier of history, or more prolific of results of the highest value 
for the historian’s purpose, than that of the spirit of laws; for 
a nation’s laws (let the form of government be what it will) may 
always be taken asa proximately true expression of that national 
character and life with which they co-exist, from which, in the last 
resort, they proceed, and on which they in turn react. We may 





(and something more than an outline) of universal history, in which all 
particular histories appear, each in its right place and its due proportions. 
Rotteck is skilful in the art of indicating the spirit of an epoch by a few 
well-selected illustrative details. 

An English translation has, we believe, been lately published, but we 
have not seen it. If executed with ordinary care, it will be a valuable addi- 
tion to our historical literature. 

* Thus we had, last year, the ‘Egyptian History Deduced from Monu- 
ments still in Existence.’—See West. Rev. July, 1841. 

+ ‘Introductory Lectures on Modern History,’ pp. 92, 93.—We cannot 
thus advert to the last labours of this distinguished scholar and truly excel- 
lent man, without expressing our sense of the heavy loss which society and 
literature have sustained in the untimely termination of a life so valuable to 
both. The reader of these Lectures will feel a special cause for regret, in the 
final passing away of the purpose announced in the concluding pages. 
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almost say—Given all the laws by which a people has, from time 
to time, been governed, in the regular succession of their enact- 
ment and repeal, and one might construct a very tolerable history 
of that people, even in the absence of other literary data. 

From the English Statutes at Large, for example, the future 
historian of the ‘ Decline and Fall of the British Empire’ (should 
that empire be fated to decline and fall), writing some two, 
three, or four thousand years hence in the metropolis of New 
Zealand or South Australia, might, if he understood his business, 
construct a History of England truer than any of those epitom- 
ised chronicles of French wars, and court crimes and follies, 
which we once called, by courtesy, English histories. ‘The very 
languages in which our laws are written would of themselves 
teach our New Zealand historian many things. ‘The Latin of 
one era marks the legislation of ecclesiastics—the union once 
existing of the legal and ecclesiastical professions: the old Nor- 
man French of another period speaks of a Norman conquest :— 
while the ultimate return to the yet older Saxon English shows 
the predominance of the Saxon element in the English popula- 
tion. The law of entail, the law of hereditary peerage, and the 
savage game laws, would indicate that the Norman feudalism had 
once been a ruling principle in the polity of —— while 
the Habeas Corpus Act, the Bill of Rights, and other such 
statutory bulwarks of personal freedom would mark the presence 
and growing power of the democratic Saxon principle. The 
gradual progress of popular rights and powers, the conflict 
between the monarchical and the representative principles, the 
compromises into which the two have from time to time entered 
(only to recommence the struggle at some other point) are all 
faithfully depicted in the Statute Book. Magna Charta tells 
its own tale of baronial will and dimly-conceived popular right 

appling sturdily with regal prerogative; and the repeated con- 
uations of that instrument, reign after reign, mark the jealous 
mistrust*characteristic of an unsettled social state, and the appre- 
hensions that were entertained of regal faithlessness and shortness 
of memory.* ‘The refined and complicated state of our civilisa- 
tion from about the middle of the eighteenth century, and the 

rowingly commercial character of that civilisation, would appear 
in the growing multiplicity and complication of legal enactments, 
and in the subject-matter of so many of our laws—bills of 
exchange, recovery of debts, insolvency and bankruptcy: while 
the corn and provision laws would show our New Zealand philo- 





* Coke reckons thirty-two statutes corroborative of popular liberties, 
from Edward I. to Henry 1V.—See Blackstone. 
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sopher (we should think to his profound amazement) that, so 
late as the year 1842, the whole resources of a people living by 
commerce and manufactures—great, rich and powerful by these 
—had been somehow inexplicably wielded by a land-owning 
oligarchy for land-owning purposes. The theological legislation 
of the sixteenth century writes the history of our Protestant 
Reformation ; marks the nature and extent of that reformation, 
and the exceedingly base quality of the motives and influences 
by which it was effectuated. ‘lhe historian will there see the 
Protestant religion (as it ig curiously called) settled, and 
unsettled, and re-settled by subservient Houses of Lords and 
Commons—the nation’s faith changed, and changed again, and 
changed back again after that, by the most wonderfully rapid 
and accommodating species of conversion of which any history 
makes mention :—from which he will infer that the nation’s 
heart was not very profoundly interested in the matter; that the 
Protestant Reformation in England was a quite different thing, 
in its spirit and working causes, from what it was in Germany 
and Scotland; that England had no Martin Luther or John 
Knox. ‘The rise of puritanism and dissent, the persecution of 
puritans and dissenters, together with the inability of the 
ecclesiastical power to crush either; the growing ascendency, 
first of toleration, and then of something approaching to religious 
liberty—are all set down in the Statute Book, from the first cruel 
laws against Puritans, Arians and Papists, down to the conces- 
sions and repeals of 1828 and ’9. The first legislative mention 
of bankrupts towards the close of Henry VIII’s reign,* would 
excite in our philosophic historian’s mind, expectations which 
the event would verify, of that extension of popular power, that 
increased sense of popular importance, that bolder self-assertion of 
popular will and right, which are natural products of such a 
growth of trade and commerce as necessitates legislation on a 
subject like bankruptcy. ‘The acts and ordinances of the Long 
Parliament, followed by the restoration of the Stuarts, their re- 
expulsion, and the change of dynasty in 1688, write the annals 
of the seventeenth century—the struggle, the victory, the defeat, 
and the poor half-way compromise in which the whole seemed 
for awhile to end. ‘lhe loss of the American colonies is written 
in the Stamp Act and its successors; the legislative history of 
which, in all its curious diversity and alternation of enactment, 
repeal, and re-enactment with corrections and improvements, | 
will ever remain a clue to that policy of mingled tyranny and 
feeblenesa which was rewarded according to its works in 1783. 





* 34 Henry VIII, c, 4. 
Vor, XXXVIITI. No. II. Bs 
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The history of Irish discontents, rebellions, Whiteboyisms, 
Catholic associations, and repeal agitations is down against 
us, to the end of time, in true black-letter characters, in the 
long succession of arms’-bills, and insurrection and coercion 
acts. And that statute of the year 1832, bearing the quiet, 
modest title of ‘An Act to Amend the Representation of the 
People in England and Wales,’ with its Schedule A and Sche- 
dule B, writes a story the telling of which our New Zealand 
historian will probably reserve for his moments of happiest 
inspiration ; stands out from the mass of verbiage and techni- 
cality in which it is imbedded, as the silent expression of a 
great national effort, the trophy of a great national victory ;— 
while, in the unsatisfying halfness and inefficiency of the legisla- 
tion of the following years, in the absence of those measures of 
large and enduring good which he will naturally look for as the 
first fruits of the new constitution, he will see the signs of its 
manifold imperfections, and be led to infer a dense mass of 
oligarchical obstruction, and popular disappointment and discon- 
tent; and he will look eagerly on, turn over leaf after leaf, and 
volume after volume, and not lay the folios down till he has 
seen the business fairly out to the end. 

A man might thus write a history of England, might make a 
philosophy of the English institutions and national character, 
without other materials than the cumbrous, unreadable ‘ Statutes 
at Large.” The complex mosaic-work of our government; the 
successive changes in our ideas and manners; the strong and 
the weak points of our character; our jealousy of power, and 
hatred of oppression, together with that intense and narrow prac- 
ticality which always stops short at details, and applies local 
remedies to local symptoms of malady instead of dealing with 
organic causes—it is all there, in those heavy, awkward folios, 
for him who knows how to look. While the laws of England 
remain, the English history will remain, though the whole of 
Hume should have shared the fate of the lost decades of Livy: 
better the Statute Book without Hume, than Hume without the 
Statute Book. We hope that our future historians will turn to 
larger account this “expression of the deliberate mind of the 
supreme government of society.’ A history of England is 
essentially incomplete, if it do not include the history of English 
laws and institutions. We will not say, with the Lecturer on 
Modern History (p. 18), that “the history of a nation’s in- 
ternal life is i history of its institutions, and of its laws :” 
but the history of a nation’s internal life is, to a large ex- 
tent, summed up and represented in that of its institutions 
and its laws—juridical, ecclesiastical, educational and econo- 
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mical—and can never be adequately told without a full exhibition 
and interpretation of them.* 

The modern historian, while aiming at a profound and exact 
erudition, is as far as possible from being dull. ‘The greater 
diligence and precision of our more recent historians in the col- 
lection and verification of facts, has no sort of affinity to that dull 
and dry “ factology” which, as Mr M*Cullagh tells us (in his 
lively and eloquent, but somewhat too dashingly written book), 
‘is not history.”+ If history has learned to be more careful than 
formerly about her facts, it is because she has become more cog- 
nisant of the meaning that underlies facts, and that gives them 
their historical value. We take this to be another distinctive 
feature of the present style of historic thought and writing. We 
understand, better than our fathers, what may be called the sym- 
bolism of facts. We do not now, as did the Voltaires and Humes 
of the last century, go away from the concrete, under the notion 
of being philosophical: we go more deeply into it, that we may 
more entirely appropriate and assimilate it. The earlier schools 
of history-writing, both in ancient and modern times, dealt too 
exclusively with individualities. ‘The philosophical historians, or 
historic philosophers of the last century, dealt too exclusively 
with abstractions. We of this age seem to be approaching that 
point of view from which both the individualities and the abstrac- 
tions of history are seen in their true meanings and relations— 
the fact the body of the idea, and the idea the soul of the fact ; 
the function of the historian being to exhibit each—neither dis- 
joining the one from the other, nor confounding the one with 
the other, but presenting both in the unity and fulness of organic 
life. The time has passed away when the revolution, the war, 
the treaty, was the thing uppermost in the historian’s thoughts ; 
and the time is passing away when philosophical historians 
affected to slur these things as of small and secondary mo- 
ment: we are learning now to see, in the revolution, war or 
treaty, the crisis, expression, and developed visible result of a 
spiritual change, conflict or compromise that had previously taken 
P ace in men’s minds. In the history of institutions we trace the 

istory of ideas; in the history of the government we have some 
sort of key to the history of the people; the history of the church 
is a rough index to that of religion; in the noisy revolutions we 
read the progress and expression of the silent ones. Our facts 
are all instinct with thought, will and character. In the Cru- 
sades we find something more to record and interpret now than 





* Both Niebuhr and Arnold make the record and exposition of legislation 
the central interest in the internal history of Rome. 
+ ‘On the Use and Study of History,’ p. 92. 
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the successive marches of certain fanatical and foolish Europeans, 
by the hundred thousand, to take and keep a city in Asia called 
Jerusalem: we see in them the soul, the faith, the religion of 
two centuries and more of European history :—while, again, the 
gradual change of character and spirit which those ‘crusades 
underwent, and their ultimate cessation, mark a gradual change 
of ideas, a weakening and cessation of the crusading impulse, a 
decline of the intense, exclusive religiosity, and the growth of 
the spirit of secular policy and commercial enterprise.* The 
tide of Saracen conquest embodies the victorious energy of Sa- 
racen faith; and the turning of that tide, at Tours, shows the 
presence of a kindred but counter energy. In the Thirty-years’ 
war we see a war of opinion, and in the peace of Westphalia a 
peace or compromise of opinion. ‘The way. in which that peace 
was made, the sort of intrigues by which the negotiations were 
characterised, the curious and novel dislocation of parties and 
party-principles which it involved +—all this has a spiritual his- 
tory under it; indicates that the exclusive reign of the church- 
power was at an end, that secular interests were getting the 
ascendency over ecclesiastical, that the Protestant Reformation 
had run its course as a progressive idea, and taken its stand as a 
fixed institution. King John of England’s surrender of his 
crown to Pope Innocent III, in the thirteenth century, and 
Pope Pius VII’s reinstatement in the chair of St Peter, in the 
nineteenth century, through the mediation of one of John’s 
heretic suecessors—these, though small matters in themselves, 
have a meaning, each of them, which makes them dates of the 
first magnitude in universal history: they show the moral differ- 
ence between the thirteenth century and the nineteenth; they 
mark the points of extreme height and extreme depression of 
that ecclesiastical power of which the papal power is representa- 
tive. Even so slight a matter as the first formation of a standing 
army in France (by Charles VII) is not without interest for 
general history. It indicates the opening of a new era in Euro- 
pean political and military history; it shows that society was 
—- out of the feudal state, and felt the need of a mg and 
centralisation which feudalism could not give; that the feudal 
age was about to give place to an industrial and commercial age, 
in which war should no longer be a part of every man’s business, 
but the whole business of some men delegated and paid by the 
rest, on the principle of a division of labour. Every revolution, 
every counter-revolution and restoration expresses, represents 


* See Guizot’s ‘Eighth Lecture on the History of Civilisation in Europe.’ 
+ See Ranke’s ‘ History of the Popes.’ 
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and measures a moral force. The French revolution was a 
thought, a philosophy in action; in its negative aspects, the phi- 
losophy of Voltaire and the Encyclopedists; in its positive 
aspects, the philosophy of Rousseau. The victories of Marengo 
and Austerlitz were victories of a new mode of warfare over an 
old one; the new and the old respectively representing other 
new and old things of rather more importance. Everywhere in 
history there are moral and spiritual facts under the material 
facts: and historians are learning to find this out. It is a great 
mistake (though a not unnatural nor unwholesome reaction from 
one much greater) to underrate the externalities of political and 
military history, on the ground that the history of a people is of 
more moment than the ie of kings, soldiers and poliiidin 
Of course it is of more moment: but very much of the history of 
a people is contained, by implication, in the history of the kings, 
soldiers and politicians that are allowed to hold a people’s re- 
sources aud wield its power. Every sign is valuable, not for 
itself, but for that which it signifies. And the true historian 
will regard both: he will exhibit the sign distinctly to the sense, 
and expound the signification intelligibly to the mind. He will 
so present the fact as that the idea which it clothes shall show 
through. He will give these not as two things, but as one thing 
(as body and soul are one)—the externality pictorially shown, 
the internality significantly suggested—the idea the life of the 
fact, the fact the organ of the idea. Thus should history be 
written ; and thus are men learning to write history. We do 
not think we err in claiming, for modern history, a growing ten- 
dency towards that union of picturesqueness of drawing with 
suggestiveness and depth of thought, which results from this 
conception of the historian’s function.* 

Regarded from this point of view, the meanest and common-_ 
est things become historical: nothing is too lowly to furnish 
data for historic science. ‘The successive aspects of national 
manners ; revolutions in industry aad commerce ; rates of wages 
and profits; statistics of education, disease and crime; every 
imaginable description of facts and figures—in general, what- 
ever throws light on the domestic habits, the economical condi- 
tion, the ways of living and doing of a people, is now asserting 
and establishing a place for itself in history. History is learning 





* Our plan and limits preclude extensive quotation: but such names as 
those of Niebuhr, Michelet, and Carlyle will sufficiently represent our 
meaning to the reader. Some of Mr Carlyle’s descriptions—we need not 
particularise the taking of the Bastile and the insurrection of the Tenth 
of August—are masterpieces of historic art. The delineation is precise and 
full, both to the sense and the soul. 
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to eschew her past courtliness, and to condescend to men of low 
estate: rather, she is learning that this is no condescension at 
all, but a capital part of her true and proper business. Niebuhr 
brings all his massive erudition, and minute, elaborate pains- 
taking to bear on questions of revenue and taxation, the tenure 
of land, and the law of debtor and creditor; and revolutionises 
the whole internal history of early Rome by discovering the 
truth about the Agrarian laws.* Ranke cannot write the history 
of the Popes without curious inquiries into the revenue and tax- 
ation of the papal state: Heeren devotes a work to the commer- 
cial relations and intercommunications of autiquity: and the 
price of bread and rate of wages in France, in the year 1789, 
are matters which universal history will never forget to chronicle. 
If the Greeks and Romans had had such a thing as a daily news- 
paper press, we suspect that a Niebuhr would be perplexed to 
choose between one single ‘Times’ or ‘Chronicle’ and the lost 
decades of Livy: and we are sure that Dr Thirlwall would 
greatly prefer the advertisement-sheet to a corrected return of 
the killed and wounded in the Peloponnesian war. If we could 
but see in this way, with our own eyes, how private and house- 
hold life went on at Athens and Rome, what wants men had 
there and then, analogous to those under which, as our double 
sheets from day to day inform us, so large a portion of British 
society habitually labours, we should possess materials of history 
for which we would contentedly exchange all the speeches and 
some of the battles in Herodotus and Livy. Modern history 
knows the historical value of the little facts that make the com- 
mon life of little men. 

Modern historie science studies, above all things—rather, in 
all things—the history of mind; attaches supreme and central 
importance to popular ideas and beliefs, and their changes. 
For modern historic science knows that ideas make worlds ; that 
changes of ideas make revolutions; that the transition of the 
mass of a people from belief to unbelief, or from one belief to 
another, is sure to show itself, sooner or later, in corresponding 
changes in institutions, laws and policy—is the soul of which 
these are the body. History now understands the significance 
of Christianity better than Gibbon; sees more in Protestantism 
than Robertson did; and regards the rise and progress of Me- 
thodism with other eyes than those with which it was probably 
regarded by Hume. In the view of modern history, sects of 


* He speaks of his intense and even tormenting desire—“ a feeling very 
nearly akin to the despair excited by vain efforts to fathom the mysteries 
of theology—to comprehend the ancient world no less distinctly than the 
present, more especially in the relations-of civil life.” 
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religion and systems of philosophy have relations wider than the 
limits of the little churches and schools in which they are debated. 
Epicureanism and Stoicism—the religions of easy, enjoying pla- 
cidity, and of iron, fate-defying will—are living powers, or sym- 
bols of living powers, in the history of imperial Rome: the 
Aristotelian logic abridges the intellectual history of the Middle 
Ages: the Baconian philosophy of experiment and induction 
breathes of a time of discovery and invention, and prophesies our 
age of steam and gas: and the Benthamite Utilitarianism ex- 
presses the intense, searching, all-too exclusive practicality, not 
only of its author, but of its age and country. And so of every 
form of opinion and belief, philosophic or poetic, in which some 
general tendency of the human mind, or some particular local 
and temporary tendency of a nation’s mind embodies and utters 
itself. ‘The study of national character, manners and history in 
popular literature, is now a recognised part of the historian’s 
work. Every well-instructed historian now sees more history 
in Demosthenes than in Plutarch; values the Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes at least as highly as Xenophon’s Anabasis; finds more 
facts in the ‘ Canterbury Tales’ than in a!l Higden’s Polychro- 
nicon; studies the Italian annals in Dante rather than in the 
Villanis; and holds the novels of Fielding to be trustier histo- 
tical authorities than Smollett’s continuation of Hume. ‘The 
poem, after all, is the text, and the chronicle only the commen- 
tary. ‘There is a science of moral, as well as of material arche- 
ology; and history learns now to try her strength on both. 
The spiritual creations of the past, no less than its specimens of 
material handiwork—laws, literatures, churches, creeds, philoso- 
phies—are written all over with history; scored in every direc- 
tion, as with mystic hieroglyphs, for which the Youngs and 
Champollions of historical research well know the key. Even 
the wildest falsities and fictions become historical, in hands that 
know how to use them. [Iliads and Nibelungen Lays, Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, popular traditions and superstitions, 
saints’ legends—the falsest and absurdest of them all—are coming 
to rank as sources of history, materials of historic science. ‘They 
mark stages of national progress, facts and tendencies in national 
mind. ‘They show, most authentically, how men have thought, 
felt, hoped, feared, reasoned and believed: they illustrate, in 
ten thousand ways, that inner life of a people, of which the outer 
life is but an emanation. These things are the fossil organic 
remains of dead and buried worlds, awaiting only the recreating 
hand of the Cuviers of historical philosophy, to live again. 

The modern historian is not only more exactly, but more 
variously learned than his predecessors, The range of his studies 
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is wider, and their character more diversified. It is character- 
istic of modern history to find an historical meaning and value in 
large classes of topics which, till within the last sixty or seventy 

ears, were but rarely regarded as having any relation to history. 
We have alluded to the “ materialism” of Herder. The whole 
of the first-class historical literature of our century is more or 
less tinctured with this materialism. ‘Thus the modern historian 
is a physiologist. The question of races enters largely now into 
all historical speculation and research. We have quite done with 
that false generalism which knew of no difference between the 
Celt, the Saxon, and the Hindoo, and massed all human beings 
together as men simpliciter ; or, at most, knew only of two sorts 
of man—the civilised and the savage. We have learned that 
every race of the human family has a peculiar organisation, which 
stands in close causal relation to its peculiar habits, ideas, opi- 
nions, and to the civil and political life which is a result of these: 
and accordingly we study history ethnographically, rather than 
geographically—in the origin and migrations of the race, rather 
than in the successive ownerships of a certain superficies of soil. 
The need is now felt of beginning our histories as near as our 
knowledge and data reach to the point at which nature begins 
history, by investigating the physiological character, origin and 
affinities of a people, in the light of “le principe si fécond, de la 
persistance des races.”* Modern historic science recognises its 
relationship to physiology; and physiology reciprocates the 
recognition.} Soden history seeks aid from philology, like- 
wise; traces the courses of migration and settlement in the light 
of etymological derivation, and decides questions of affinity 
between races and tribes by the affinities of their dialects.| Geo- 





* Michelet, ‘ Introduction 4 l’Histoire Universelle’ (Paris, 1831); where 
the reader will find some striking illustrations of the principle, in the case 
of the various elements of the population of Italy. 

+ See Dr Verity’s ‘ Changes produced in the Nervous System by Civilisa- 
tion, considered according to the Evidence of Physiology and the Philosophy 
of History’ (London, 1837)—an eloquent and able treatise, though defective 
in the “evidence” promised in the title. It is a powerful stimulus to 
thought and inquiry, on a subject of profound interest; but it is scarcely 
more than this; and we should like to have more. Jr V’s main position 
is, that “ there obtains a finer and more abundant endowment of the purely 
nervous tissues amongst the constituent elements of the human physical 
constitution, in proportion as civilisation advances.’’"—P. 7. He gives the 
idea, and suggests the probability—but we cannot say that he presents the 
scientific proof—of a “ generalised principle of (physiological) science, ap- 
plicable at all times for appreciating the connexion between modifications 
in the habits tastes, and progress of human society, and those in the dispo- 
sition, form and quality of the general physical organisation.”"—P. 12. 

t Thus the reiationship of the Celtic to the Indo-Germanic nations has 
been made out from philological data—by showing the affinities of the Celtic 
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graphy, too, now holds out the hand to history. History endea- 
vours to understand what Dr Arnold ealls “the real geography 
of a country, its organic structure; the form of its skeleton, that 
is, of its hills; the magnitude and course of its veins and arteries, 
that is, of its streams and rivers;’’ to “conceive of it as of a 
whole, made up of connected parts;”’* and to unite, with this 
whole, and with the changes to which it is subject, the whole of 
a nation’s life and growth, exhibiting these two elements—the 
geographico-climatic and the human—in their mutual action and 
reaction. In no respect has history more distinctly advanced of 
late years, than in having widened its range of cognate sciences. 


On the whole, we may say that history is in progress towards 
that true unity and universality which consist not in the neglect 
of details, but in the more careful verification, the more thorough 
mastery, the more artistical grouping, and the more philosophical 
interpretation of details. Our estimate of the aim of history, 
and of the functions and qualifications of the historian, is higher 
than it was. We expect and demand more from him; and we 
receive more. A fuller comprehension of the difficulties of his- 
tory, and a greater earnestness and energy in grappling with 
them, are characteristics of what we may call the new historical 
school. We are learning to understand that history is not a bu- 
siness of paste and scissors—but of high art, exact science, and 
deep philosophy. The oracular judgment of Johnson—worthy, 
clever, antithetic, pompous, but not preternaturally profound 
Doctor Samuel Johnson—that “ great abilities are not requisite 





with the Indo-Germanic languages.— See Dr Prichard’s work ‘On the 
Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations.’ 

How much of history there is—the history not of the physical derivation 
of races only, but of the primary tendencies of human thought—in such 
etymological parallelisms as the following (which is given in Friedrich 
Schlegel’s ‘ Sixth Lecture on the Philosophy of History’) :— 

Sanscrit. GERMAN. Latin. 
Manuschya (Man), Mensch. Mens. 
from the root Manu (Spirit). 

* «Introductory Lectures on Modern History,’ p. 160. We regret that 
we have not room for the life-like sketch of the geography of Italy, as con- 
nected with its social and political history, pp. 163-6. The historical rela- 
tions of physical geography are finely shown, or suggested, in Michelet’s 
‘ Histoire Romaine.’ 

This last-named writer, in his already-mentioned ‘ Introduction a 1’His- 
toire Universelle,’ has some good illustrations of the moral influence of 
geographic and climatic circumstances. The fatalism and fixity of Indian 
and Egyptian life, and the free activity of Greek life, are respectively pre- 
ret in the organic structure of the countries. 
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for an historian, for he has facts ready to his hand,’’* has long 
since passed from the category of solemn truism into that of 
solemn absurdity. We know now that it is one of the hardest of 
things to see historic truth; and another, to tell it truly, when 
seen. To paint the past in words—in that relief, selection, com- 
bination and perspective, without which truth itself becomes 
falser than fiction; to combine many facts into one event, and so 

resent the event as that the light of the idea shall shine through 
it; to translate * Action which is solid’ into ‘ Narrative which is 
linear;’—this, we are beginning to understand, is a problem to task 
the largest powers of the largest mind. We require of our histo- 
rians now a higher style of character and intellect than formerly. 
We require a larger and profounder impartiality than the old indif- 
ferentism that was wont to bear the name; the impartiality that 
comes not of the weakness of the sympathies, but of their strength 
and universality; the impartiality that can appreciate the ele- 
ment of right that is in every party, the germ of truth that is in 
every opinion, the tendency (actual or supposed) to the realisa- 
tion of some kind and degree’of good, that is in every institution ; 
the impartiality that writes history under the inspiration of that 
og of humanity by which history is enacted. We require of 
the historian that he be learned; deeply, variously learned ; 
learned not as a pedant and antiquary, but as a philosopher and 
aman; saturated with the learning illustrative of the age and 
nation whose story he has to tell; imbued with its poetry and 
its politics, its legends and its statistics: its very localities 
must all be familiar to him, as the streams and hills of his 
native village, or the streets and squares of his native town. 
He must have imagination, too; the historic, scientific imagi- 
nation that knows how to recreate worlds out of the loose, 
chaotic elements furnished by chroniclers and bards, to recon- 
struct the skeleton from the single bone, and clothe that skeleton 
with flesh and blood, and breathe into it a living soul. And we 
seek philosophy at the hands of the historian; comprehensiveness 
and breadth of view; the instinct of law and order. He must be 
one who knows how to place himself and us in that focal centre 
where all the facts and series of facts that canstitute the history 





* “Great abilities,” said he, “are not requisite for an historian; for in 
historical composition all the greatest powers of the human mind are qui- 
escent. He has facts ready to his hand; so there is no exercise of inven- 
tion. Imagination is not required in any high degree: only about as much 
as is used in the lower kinds of poetry. Some penetration, accuracy and 
colouring will fit a man for the task, if he can give the application which is 
necessary.” —Buswe.t. 

We venture to suspect that the true rationale of this is, that David Hume 
did not believe in the Christian religion. 
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of nations and of humanity—the political and military facts, the 
ecclesiastical facts, the commercial, statistical, and household 
facts—converge into unity. This, if we mistake not, is our 
modern ideal of history and historians as they should be. 

It may be enough for us to name such names as some of 
those which have occurred in these pages, to satisfy ourselves 
that this ideal is in course of realisation. This slight and sum- 
mary sketch of the history of History may suggest grounds for 
the belief that History is in progress, both as an Art and as a 
Science; that great events and deeds will ever find worthier 
record and exposition as the world grows older; that the collec- 
tive consciousness of humanity, of which history is the organ and 
interpreter, becomes, and will become progressively clearer and 
clearer; that history will be henceforth increasingly cognisant 
of the nature and requirements of her task, and labour with 
growing fidelity and success towards its achievement—giving 
man a firmer mastery of his own powers, and a clearer percep- 
tion of the laws of his being and of his well-being. 








Art. IV.—Poems. By Alfred Tennyson. 2 vols. Moxon. 
1842. 


HE contents of these volumes are nearly equally divided 
between poems hitherto unpublished and a revised edition 

of the main part of those which Mr Tennyson has already given 
to the public. The latter are considerably shortened, and many 
of them much altered, too much so, perhaps, for those who have 
already formed an affectionate familiarity with them, however 
much the general effect of the whole work may be improved by 
some concession to temporary criticism; at any rate Mr Tennyson 
will not repent having given up any small peculiarities which 
stood in the way of his general acceptance as a great English 

oet. 

There is a certain sense in which every man who writes verses 
is a Poet, and a stricter one which includes every one who writes 
good verses; but there is a still juster and a deeper meaning, 
to which it would be well if the use were more generally con- 
fined. For, by applying the word so indiscriminately as we do, 
we come to confound the possession of the especial poetical 
faculty with the ingenious, or graceful, or ready composer of 
harmonious words ;—we run the risk of forgetting that this power 
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is so distinct and so peculiar that it can no more be aped and 
represented by music or rhetoric, or any other art, than it can be 
overlaid or extinguished by any defects of judgment, any errors 
of taste, any absence of knowledge. ‘The imaginative gitt may 
be there, while almost every other mental superiority is wanting : 
insanity itself, crushing and confounding all other perceptions, 
often leaves the poetic faculty reigning unchecked in melancholy 
supremacy. The very development of other powers sometimes 
seems to be fatal to this one: children will give the most magical 
evidence of its precocious existence in their minds, and, just in 

roportion as their intelligence expands and their knowledge is 
increased, does it weaken and fade, until the marvellous child 
becomes the ordinary young man or woman. Not unfrequently 
does it manifest itself as the very creature of disease ; frail lives, 
long poised over the precipice of death, are attended with the 
loftiest poetical emotions and means of utterance, which are 
enfeebled or vanish entirely with returning health. 

But while we recognise the Poet, as holding his rights and 
powers under all these circumstances 6f weakness or decay, it is 
the more binding on us to declare that, in his highest form, he 
must be free from and above them all. ‘Truly the great Poet 
must be more than the Poet: he must have a full share of the 
learning of his time, and never fear a moment that his imagina- 
tion can fail before his widening knowledge and ripening¥intel- 
lect; he must let no ideal be a screen to his observation of men 
and things, and be ever ready to sacrifice his fancy to the truth, 
his own world to the world of nature and of God, and that he 
will never be a loser by the exchange may, we think, be incontest- 
ably proved by the example of Goethe. He must carry into his 
poetry the sympathies of his daily life, the humanities of his own 
experience, even as Dante and Milton did, notwithstanding their 
desire to leave behind them the scenes of their ambitions and 
disappointments, and to hide themselves in their mighty poems: 
he must venerate and cultivate health of mind and of bedy as the 
atmosphere appointed by Providence for the legitimate yea 
ment of mankind, although disease am! debility are often merci- 
fully tempered to the best and the highest useg: he must, in fact, 
reconcile his practical and his poetical existence, his dreams by 
night and his thoughts by day, his actions and his aspirations, 
his human responsibilities and his divine prerogatives. 

tare as such combination alw ay Ss must be, still it becomes 
even the student in poetry never to love sight of its truth and 
importance ; he will thus be a safe from the morbid yearning 


after individual conceits, from the habit of petty pec uliarities, and 


from everything which unnecessarily interferes between the per- 
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ception of the reader and the sense of the poem. In poetry, as 
in demeanour, a man may be fantastic without being amusing, 
odd without being original, and only in simplicity and earnest- 
ness can he trust for being in the end thoroughly understood and 
justly valued. Such reflections naturally arise from the contem- 
plation of such a mind as Mr Tennyson’s, in which there are 
certainly peculiarities which are not -always merits, and origi- 
nalities Which are not authentic parts of his genius, and he will 
take them in good part, however they may affront some of his 
most passionate admirers. 

Before we approach the new poems, let us extract an old 
favourite, by way of introduction, remarkable for the nobility of 
its thought and the accuracy of its analogy. 


‘LOVE AND DEATH. 
“* What time the mighty moon was gathering light 
Love paced the thymy plots of Paradise, 
And all about him roll’d his lustrous eyes ; 
When, turning round’a cassia, full in view, 
Death, walking all alone beneath a yew, 
And talking to himself, first met his sight: 
‘ You must be gone,’ said Death, ‘ these walks are mine.’ 
Love wept and spread his sheeny vans for flight ; 
Yet ere he parted said, ‘ This hour is thine: 
Thou art the shadow of life, and as the tree 
Stands in the sun and shadows all beneath, 
So in the light of great eternity 
Life eminent creates the shade of death ; 
The shadow passeth when the tree shall fall, 
But I shall reign for ever over all.’” 


The second volume opens with the legend of the ‘* Morte 
d’ Arthur,’ epically treated. There is an introduction, the object 
of which is to soften the archeological character which must 
belong to all really epical poetry, and which succeeds in grace- 
fully linking on the old English story to present English domes- 
tic life. It is in the very nature of epic verse to be quite unfit 
for purposes of extraction; no extracts would give a just impres- 
sion of Homer's ‘ Homer,’ although they might give a fair one 
of Pope's; one could not extract less than a book of the 
Niebelungenlied, or Hermann and Dorothea, and, as_ this 
* Morte d’ Arthur’ is really what it describes itself, a faint Homeric 
echo, we content ourselves with committing it to the attention 
of our readers. Another poem of considerable length is ‘ Locks- 
ley Hall,’ which we give nearly entire. 
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** LOCKSLEY HALL. 

“Comrades, leave me here a little, while as yet ’tis early morn: 
Leave me here, and when you want me, sound upon the bugle horn. 
‘Tis the place, and round the gables, as of old the curlews call, 
Dreary gleams about the moorland flying over Locksley Hall ; 
Locksley Hall, that in the distance overlooks the sandy tracts, 
And the hollow ocean-ridges roaring into cataracts. 
Many a night from yonder ivied casement, ere I went to rest, 
Did I look on great Orion sloping slowly to the West. 
Many a night I saw the Pleiads, rising thro’ the mellow shade, 
Glitter like a swarm of fire-flies tangled in a silver braid. 
Here about the beach I wander’d, nourishing a youth sublime 
With the fairy tales of science, and the long result of Time ; 
When the centuries behind me like a fruitful land reposed ; 
When I clung to all the present for the promise that it closed : 
When I dipt into the future far as human eye could see ; 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be."—— 


Here, in the spring-time, he revealed his love for his cousin 
Amy, and she confessed hers for him. 


** Love took up the glass of Time, and turn’d it in his glowing hands ; 

Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden sands. 

Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords with 
might ; 

Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, pass’d in music out of sight. 

Many a morning on the moorland did we hear the copses ring 

And her whispers throng’d my pulses with the fullness of the Spring. 

Many an evening by the waters did we watch the stately ships, 

And our spirits rush’d together at the touching of the lips. 

O my cousin, shallow-hearted! O my Amy, mine no more! 

O the dreary, dreary moorland! O the barren, barren shore! 

Falser than all fancy fathoms, falser than all songs have sung, 

Puppet to a father’s threat, and servile to a shrewish tongue ! 

[s it well to wish thee happy ?—having known me—to decline 

On a range of lower feelings and a narrower heart than mine! 

Yet it shall be: thou shalt lower to his level day by day, 

What is fine within thee growing coarse to sympathise with clay. 

As the husband is, the wife is: thou are mated with a clown, 

And the grossness of his nature will have weight to drag thee down. 

He will hold thee, when his passion shall have spent its novel force, 

Something better than his dog, a little dearer than his horse. 
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What is this ? his eyes are heavy: think not they are glazed with wine. 
Go to him: it is thy duty: kiss him: take his hand in thine. 
It may be my lord is weary, that his brain is overwrought: 
Soothe him with thy finer fancies, touch him with thy lighter thought. 
He will answer to the purpose, easy things to understand 
Better thou wert dead before me, tho’ I slew thee with my hand! 





Better thou and I were lying, hidden from the heart's disgrace, 

Roll’d in one another’s arms, and silent in a last embrace. 

Cursed be the social wants that sin against the strength of youth ! 

Cursed be the social lies that warp us from the living truth ! 

Cursed be the sickly forms that err from honest Nature’s rule ! 

Cursed be the gold that gilds the straiten’d forehead of the fool!” 
How can he look for comfort in recalling the, past ? 

‘‘ Comfort? comfort scorn’d of devils ! this is truth the poet sings, 

That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things. 

Drug thy memories, lest thou learn it, lest thy heart be put to proof, 

In the dead unhappy night, and when the rain is on the roof. 

Like a dog, he hunts in dreams, and thou art staring at the wail, 

Where the dying night-lamp flickers, and the shadows rise and fall. 

Then a hand shall pass before thee, pointing to his drunken sleep, 

To thy widow’d marriage pillows, to the tears that thou wilt weep. 

Thou shalt hear the * Never, never,’ whisper’d by the phantom years, 

And a song from out the distance in the ringing of thine ears ; 

And an eye shall vex thee, looking ancient kindness on thy pain. 

Turn thee, turn thee on thy pillow: get thee to thy rest again. 

Nay, but Nature brings thee solace; for a tender voice will cry, 

‘Tis a purer life than thine ; a lip to drain thy trouble dry. 

Baby lips will laugh me down: my latest rival brings thee rest. 

Baby fingers, waxen touches, press me from the mother’s breast. 

O, the child too clothes the father with a dearness not his due. 

Half is thine and halfis his: it will be worthy of the two. 

QO, I see thee old and formal, fitted to thy petty part, 

With a little hoard of maxims preaching down a daughter’s heart. 

‘They were dangerous guides the feelings—she herself was not 
exempt— 

Truly, she herself had suffer’d’—Perish in thy self-contempt ! 

Overlive it—lower yet—be happy! wherefore should I care? 

I myself must mix with action, lest I wither by despair. 

What is that which I should turn to, lighting upon days like these ? 

Every door is barr’d with gold, and opens but to golden keys. 

Every gate is throng’d with suitors, all the markets overflow. 

I have but an angry fancy: what is that which I should do? 
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Can I but relieve in sadness? I will turn that earlier page. 

Hide me from my deep emotion, O thou wondrous Mother-Age! 
Make me feel the wild pulsation that I felt before the strife, 

When I heard my days before me, and the tumult of my life ; 
Yearning for the large excitement that the coming years would yield, 
Eager-hearted as a boy when first he leaves his tather’s field, 

And at night along the dusky highway near and nearer drawn, 
Sees in heaven the light of London flaring like a dreary dawn ; 

And his spirit leaps within him to be gone before him then, 
Underneath the light he looks at, in among the throngs of men: 


Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping something new : 
That which they have done but earnest of things that they shall do: 
For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 

Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be.” 


But the glorious dreams cannot be realized by and for him: 
his passion sweeping through him leaves him * with the palsied 
heart and the jaundiced eye:” science moves but slowly, slowly 
creeping on from point to point: the political aspirations towards 
“the Parliament of man, the lederation of the world,” sink to 
the dust: practical life cloves pitilessly upon him. 


** Yet 1 doubt not thro’ the ages one increasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the process of the suns. 
W hat is that to him that reaps not harvest of his youthful joys, 
Tho’ the deep heart of existence beat for ever like a boy's ? 
Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and I linger on the shore, 
And the individual withers, and the world is more and more. 
Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and he bears a laden breast, 
Full of sad experience moving toward the stillness of his rest.” 


What should he do? he will give up the memory of his love, 
—he cannot go on harping on “such amouldered string ”—* he 
is shamed through all his nature to have loved so slight a thing.” 
Woman is the lesser man, and it is ‘‘ weakness to be wroth with 
weakness,” so he will betake himself to the shining and ancient 
East, where his life began to beat, and where his father fell in 
wild Mahratta battle ; there will he 

“ Wander far away, 
On from island unto island at the gateways of the day. 
Larger constellations burning, mellow moons and happy skies, 
Breadths of tropic shade and palms in cluster, knots of Paradise. 
Never comes the trader, never floats an European flag, 
Slides the bird o’er lustrous woodland, droops the trailer from the 
crag-; 
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Droops the heavy blossom’d bower, hangs the heavy fruited tree— 

Summer isles of Eden lying in dark-purple spheres of sea. 

There methinks would be enjoyment more than in this march of 
mind, 

In the steamship, in the railway, in the thoughts that shake mankind. 

There the passions cramp’d no longer shall have scope and breathing 
space 3 

I will take some savage woman, she shall rear my dusky race. 

Iron-jointed, supple-sinew’d, they shall dive, and they shall run, 

Catch the wild goat by the hair, and hurl their lances in the sun, 

Whistle back the parrot’s call, and leap the rainbows of the brooks, 

Not with blinded eyesight poring over miserable books——” 


The dream! the fancy! he knows it could not be; he knows 
that this life would be intolerable to him: he has learnt a higher 
life, and he cannot forget it if he would: 


“T, to herd with narrow foreheads, vacant of our glorious gains, 
Like a beast with lower pleasures, like a beast with lower pains! 
Mated with a squalid savage—what to me were sun or clime ? 

I the heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of time— 

I that rather held it better men should perish one by one, 

Than that earth should stand at gaze like Joshua’s moon in Ajalon! 
Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward let us range. 
Let the people spin for ever down the ringing grooves of change. 
Thro’ the shadow of the world we sweep into the younger day: 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 

O, I see the crescent promise of my spirit hath not set. 

Ancient founts of inspiration well thro’ all my fancy yet. 
Howsoever these things be, a long farewell to Locksley Hall! 
Now for me the woods may wither, now for me the roof-tree fall. 
Comes a vapour from the margin, blackening over heath and holt, 
Cramming all the blast before it, in its breast a thunder-bolt. 

Let it fall on Locksley Hall, with rain or hail, or fire or snow ; 
For the mighty wind arises, roaring seaward, and I go.” 


Is not this a noble poem, a rich fruit of the imagination and 
the understanding, full of high and plain thoughts, of fancies 
erystallising into solid truth, and of truth breaking up into spark- 
ling fancies ? 

Mr Tennyson is peculiarly successful in his descriptions of 
English nature ; he needs or sighs for no richer vegetation, no 
brighter colouring, no sublimer forms, than his own country can 
afford him: and we rejoice in this, as an evidence of a healthy 
imagination. Palm-trees and minarets, rose-lights or peaks of 
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snow, ancient temples amid groves of olive or seas of sand, enor- 
mous waterfails, strange costumes, all the applications of the new 
and wonderful by which modern poets strive to hide their own 
barrenness, are no necessities for him; the green fields of Leices- 
tershire are as clearly good clements for his poetry as would be 
the savannah or the prairie; he can extract as much from the 
fens of Lincolnshire as he would from the Pontine marshes; the 
brook rippling through the grass and bramble is Castaly enough 
for him. 
See his description of an English garden :— 
** Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 

Beyond it, blows the garden that I love. 

News from the humming city comes to it 

In sound of funeral or of marriage bells, 

And, sitting muffled in dark leaves, you hear 

The windy clanging of the minster clock ; 

Although between it and the garden lies 

A league of grass, wash'd by a slow broad stream, 

That, stirr’d with languid pulses of the oar, 

Waves all its lazy lilies, and creeps on, 

Barge-laden, to three arches of a bridge 

Crown’d with the minster-towers. 

The fields between 

Are dewy-fresh, brows’d by deep-udder’d kine, 

And all about the large lime feathers low, 

The lime a summer home of murmurous wings.” 


This is the scene of the story of the ‘ Gardener’s Daughter,’ of 
which we have only room for the conclusion. 
‘¢ The daughters of the year, 
One after one, thro’ that still garden pass’d : 
Each garlanded with her peculiar flower 
Danced into light, and died into the shade ; 
And each in passing touch’d with some new grace, 
Or seem’d to touch her, so that day by day, 
Like one that never can be wholly known, 
Her beauty grew ; till Autumn brought an hour 
For Eustace, when I heard his deep ‘I will,’ 
Breathed, like the covenant of a God, to hold 
From thence thro’ all the worlds: but I rose up 
Full of his bliss, and following her dark eyes 
Felt earth as air beneath me, till I reach’d 
The wicket-gate, and found her standing there. 
There sat we down upon a garden mound, 
Two mutually enfolded; Love, the third, 
Between us, in the circle of his arms 
Enwound us both; and over many a range 
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Of waning lime the gray cathedral towers, 
Across a hazy glimmer of the west, 
Reveal’d their shining windows: from them clash'd 
The bells; we listen’d ; with the time we play’d ; 
We spoke of other things ; we coursed about 
The subject most at heart, more near and near, 
Like doves about a dovecote, wheeling round 
The central wish, until we settled there. 

Then, in that time and place, I spoke to her, 
Requiring, though I knew it was mine own, 
Yet for the pleasure that I took to hear, 
Requiring at her hand the greatest gift, 
A woman’s heart, the heart of her I loved ; 
And in that time and place she answer’d me, 
And in the compass of three little words, 
More musical than ever came in one, 
The silver fragments of a broken voice, 
Made me most happy, lisping ‘ I am thine.’ ” 


Blank verse is the best ordeal of a poet: verse is, indeed, far 
more tolerant of commonplace than prose; grace of diction and 
music of metre not only let pass agreeably, but even impress on 
the mind, thoughts of themselves unable to command the slightest 
interest. Blank verse, however, which is a sort of border-land 
between prose and verse, exposes the thought in its naked 
strength or weakness far more than other metrical forms; its 
harmonies, too, are of a deeper and bolder order, and its mono- 
tony more displeasing, insomuch as to authorise the belief that a 
poet who writes blank verse well can hardly be unsuccessful in 
any metre which he chooses to practise. 

We take another illustration of Mr ‘Tennyson’s powers in this 
high walk from a short poem entitled ‘ Love and Duty.’ 


“Could Love part thus ? was it not well to speak, 
To have spoken once? It could not but be well, 
The slow sweet hours that bring us all things good, 
The slow sad hours that bring us all things ill, 
And all good things from evil, brought the night 
In which we sat together and alone, 

And to the want, that hollow’d all the heart, 
Gave utterance by the yearning of an eye, 
That burn’d upon its object thro’ such tears 
As flow but once a life. 

The trance gave way 
To those caresses, when a hundred times 
In that last kiss, which never was the last, 
Farewell, like endless welcome, lived and died. 
Then follow’d counsel, comfort, and the words 
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That make a man feel strong in speaking truth ; 
Till now the dark was worn, and overhead 

The lights of sunset and of sunrise mix’d 

In that brief night; the summer night, that paused 
Among her stars to hear us; stars that hung 
Love-charmed to listen: all the wheels of Time 
Spun round in station, but the end had come. 

O then like those, that clench their nerves to rush 
Upon their dissolution, we two rose, 
There—closing like an individual life— 

In one blind ery of passion and of pain, 
Like bitter accusation ev’n to death, 
Caught up the whole of love and utter’d it, 
And bade adieu for ever.” 


‘The Two Voices’ is an imer dialogue between the evil 
spirit of destruction, despair, and death, and the conscience ot 
good,—*the light that lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.” A controversy of any kind represented in poetry 
is almost always longer than it should be, for the steps which are 
perhaps logically necessary are poetically wearisome ; the muse 
seems vexed to have to fold her wings and walk soberly up the 
stairs. Unfortunately, too, in such a dispute as this the evil is 
generally made so much more prominent than the good, because 
the imperfect has so many more forms and faces than the perfect, 
and is in its nature loud and garrulous, while the good is deep 
and silent. 

This is the temptation to suicide from the sense of the worth- 
lessness of individual life :— 


“ T wept, ‘Tho’ I should die, I know 
That all about the thorn will blow 
In tufts of rosy-tinted snow ; 


And men, thro’ novel spheres of thought 
Still moving after truth long sought, 
Will learn new things when I am not.’ 


‘ Yet,’ said the secret voice, ‘some time, 
Sooner or later, will gray prime 
Make thy grass hoar with early rime. 


Not less swift souls that yearn for light, 
Rapt after heaven’s starry flight, 
Would sweep the tracts of day and night. 


Not less the bee would range her cells, 
The furzy prickle fire the dells, 
The foxglove cluster dappled bells.’ 
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I said that ‘ all the years invent ; 
Each month is various to present 
The world with some development. 


Were this not well, to bide mine hour, 
Tho’ watching from a ruin’d tower 
How grows the day of human power ”” 


‘ The highest-mounted mind,’ he said, 
‘ Still sees the sacred morning spread 
The silent summit overhead. 


Will thirty seasons render plain 
Those lonely lights that still remain, 
Just breaking over land and main ? 


Or make that morn, from his cold crown 
And crystal silence creeping down, 
Flood with full daylight glebe and town? 


Forerun thy peers, thy time, and let, 
Thy feet, millenniums hence, be set 
In midst of knowledge, dream’d not yet. 


Thou hast not gain’d a real height, 
Nor art thou nearer to the light, 
Because the scale is infinite. 


’*T were better not to breathe or speak, 
Than cry for strength, remaining weak, 
And seem to find, but still to seek. 


Moreover, but to seem to find 
Asks what thou lackest, thought resign’d, 
A healthy frame, a quiet mind.’ ” 


The temptation of the repose of Death:— 


‘¢ Consider well,’ the voice replied, 
‘ His face, that two hours since hath died ; 
Wilt thou find passion, pain, or pride ’ 


Will he obey when one commands ? 
Or answer should one press his hands ? 
He answers not, nor understands. 


Tlis palms are folded on his breast : 

There is no other thing express’d 

But long disquict merged in rest. 

Ilis lips are very mild and meek : 

Though one should smite him on the cheek, 
And on the mouth, he will not speak. 
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ITis little daughter, whose sweet face 
He kiss’d, taking his last embrace, 
Becomes dishonour to her race— 


His sons grow up that bear his name, 
Some grow to honour, some to shame,— 
But he is chill to praise or blame. 


He will not hear the north-wind rave, 
Nor, moaning, household shelter crave 
From winter rains that beat his grave. 


High up the vapours fold and swim: 
About him broods the twilight dim : 
The place he knew forgetteth him.’ ” 


The temptation of the evanescence of Life :— 


“« ¢ Where wert thou when thy father play’d 
In his free field, and pastime made, 
A merry boy in sun and shade ? 


A merry boy they called him then, 
He sat upon the knees of men 

In days that never come again. 
Before the little ducts began 

To feed thy bones with lime, and ran 
Their course, till thou wert also man: 


Who took a wife, who rear’d his race, 
Whose wrinkles gather’d on his face, 
Whose troubles number with his days : 
A life of nothings, nothing-worth, 
From that first nothing ere his birth 
To that last nothing under earth !’” 


But the good (as in poetry it ever should) conquers at 
and by this affecting and natural process:— 


“« ¢ Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 
No life that breathes with human breath 
Has ever truly leng’d for death. 


Tis life, whereof our nerves are scant, 
Oh life, not death, for which we pant ; 
More life, and fuller, that I want.’ 


T ceas’d, and sat as one forlorn. 
Then said the voice, in quiet scorn, 
* Behold, it is the Sabbath morn.’ 
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And I arose, and I released 
The casement, and the light inereased 
With freshness in the dawning east. 


Like soften’d airs that biowing steal, 
When meres begin to uncongeal, 
The sweet church bells began to peal. 


On to God’s house the people prest. 
Passing the place where each must rest, 
Each enter’d like a welcome guest. 


One walk’d between his wife and child, 
With measur’d footfall firm and mild, 
And now and then he gravely smiled. 


The prudent partner of his blood 
Lean’d on him, faithful, gentle, good, 
Wearing the rose of womanhood. 


And in their double love secure, 
The little maiden walk’d demure, 
Pacing with downward eyelids pure. 


These three made unity so sweet, 
My frozen heart began to beat, 
Remembering its ancient heat. 


I blest them, and they wander’d on : 
I spoke, but answer came there none : 
The dull and bitter voice was gone. 


A second voice was at mine ear, 
A little whisper silver-clear, 
A murmur, ‘ Be of better cheer.’ 


As from some blissful neighbourhood, 
A notice faintly understood, 
*T see the end, and know the good.’ 


A little hint to solace woe, 
A hint, a whisper breathing low, 
‘I may not speak of what I know.’ 


Like an AZolian harp that wakes 
No certain air, but overtakes 
Far thought with music that it makes. 


Such seem’d to whisper at my side: 
‘What is it thou knowest, sweet voice?’ I cried, 
‘A hidden hope,’ the voice replied ; 
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So heavenly-toned, that in that hour 
From out my sullen heart a power 
Broke, like the rainbow from the shower. 


To feel, altho’ no tongue can prove, 
That every cloud, that spreads above 
And veileth love, itself is love. 


And forth into the fields I went, 
And Nature’s living motion lent 
The pulse of hope to discontent. 


I wondered at the bounteous hours, 
The slow result of winter showers : 
You scarce could see the grass for flowers. 


I wonder’d, while I paced along, 
The woods were fill'd so full with song, 
There seem’d no room for sense of wrong. 


So variously seem’d all things wrought, 
T marvell’d how the mind was brought 
To anchor by one gloomy thought ; 


And wherefore rather I made choice 
To commune with that barren voice, 
Than him that said, ‘ Rejoice! rejoice !’” 


There is one poem which we should be glad to see altogether 
out of the volume,—*‘ Saint Simon Stylites:’ it is nothing but 
powerfully painful ; it professes to be an analysis of the probable 
state of mind of a Christian fanatic; and, even allowing this to 
be a legitimate subject for poetry, it has not even the merit of a 
paychological curiosity a | described. Mr Tennyson places his 
saint in the lowest depths of self-abasement, and at the same time 
makes him rest with confidence and pride on the meritory cha- 
racter of his self-inflicted sufferings ; a combination hardly pos- 
sible in a Hindoo Fakir, and utterly inconsistent with the idea of 
Christian asceticism. ‘The church and the people may see the 
merit of the sufferings, but the saint must not do so himself; 
with him they are but a process of purification which can never 
be perfect, inasmuch as the sense of his own imperfection will 
always increase with his spiritual progress. The Lives of the 
Saints do not contain a single instance of a holy man pluming 
himself on his self-denial, and claiming happiness after death as 
the fair compensation for his present misery. If the Devil’s ad- 
vocate could only prove that a post-mortem candidate for saint- 
ship had ever anticipated the honour during his life, he would 
infallibly sueceed in arresting the canonization, 
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The following ballad is on the popular story of the mésalliance 
of the late Marquis of Westminster, already the subject of a song 
by Moore. The extreme simplicity of Mr Tennyson’s treat- 
ment is in the best accordance with the subject, the whole pathos 
of which lies in the disappointment of the atfectionate hope which 
lavished all worldly splendour on the object of its passion, and 
found the laws of practical life too strong for it. ‘The excellent 
effect of the double rhymes should not be overlooked. 


** THE LORD OF BURLEIGH. 
‘« In her ear he whispers gaily, 
‘If my heart by signs can tell, 
Maiden, I have watch’d thee daily, 
And I think thou lov’st me well.’ 
She replies, in accents fainter, 
‘There is none I love like thee.’ 
He is but a landscape-painter, 
And a village maiden she. 
Ile to lips, that fondly falter, 
Presses his without reproof ; 
Leads her to the village altar, 
And they leave her father’s roof. 
‘T can make no marriage present ; 
Little I can give my wife. 
Love will make our cottage pleasant, 
And I love thee more than life.’ 
They by parks and lodges going 
See the lordly castles stand : 
Summer woods, about them blowing, 
Made a murmur in the land. 
From deep thought himself he rouses, 
Says to her that loves him well, * 
‘ Let us see these handsome houses 
Where the wealthy nobles dwell.’ 
So she goes by him attended, 
Hears him lovingly converse, 

Sees whatever fair and splendid * 
Lay betwixt his home and hers ; 
Parks with oak and chesnut shady, 
Parks and order’d gardens great, 

Ancient homes of lord and lady, 
Built for pleasure and for state. 
Ali he shows her makes him dearer : 
Evermore she seems to gaze 
On that cottage growing nearer, 
Where they twain will spend their days. 
O but she will love him truly ! 
IIe shall have a cheerful home ; 
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She will order all things duly, 

When beneath his roof they come. 
Thus her heart rejoices greatly, 

Till a gateway she discerns 
With armorial bearings stately, 

And beneath the gate she turns ; 
Sees a mansion more majestic 

Than all those she saw before ; 
Many a gallant gay domestic 

Bows before him at the door. 
And they speak in gentle murmur, 

When they answer to his call, 
While he treads with footstep firmer, 

Leading on from hall to hall. 
And, while now she wonders blindly, 

Nor the meaning can divine, 
Proudly turns he round and kindly, 

‘ All of this is mine and thine.’ 
Here he lives in state and bounty, 

Lord of Burleigh, fair and free ; 
Not a lord iy all the county 

Is so great a lord as he. 
All at once the colour flushes 

Her sweet face from brow to chin: 
As it were with shame she blushes, 

And her spirit changed within. 
Then her countenance all over 

Pale again as death did prove: 
But he clasp’d her like a lover, 

And he cheer’d her soul with love, 
So she strove against her weakness, 

Though at times her spirits sank ; 
Shaped her heart with woman’s meekness 

To all duties of her rank : 
And a gentle consort made he, 

And her gentle mind was such 
That she grew a noble lady, 

And the people loved her much. 
But a trouble weigh’d upon her, 

And perplex’d her, night and morn, 
With the burden of an honour 

Unto which she was not born. 
Faint she grew, and ever fainter, 

As she murmur’d, ‘ Oh, that he 
Were once more that landscape-painter, 

Which did win my heart from me !’ 
So she droop’d and droop’d before him, 

Fading slowly from his side ; 
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Three fair children first she bore him, 
Then before her time she died. 

Weeping, weeping late and early, 
Walking up and pacing down, 

Deeply mourn’d the Lord of Burleigh, 
Burleigh house by Stamford town. 

And he came to look upon her, 
And he look’d at her and said, 

‘ Bring the dress, and put it on her, 
That she wore when she was wed.’ 

Then her people, softly treading, 
Bore to earth her body, drest 

In the dress that she was wed in, 
That her spirit might have rest.” 


Another ballad of a very different character: somewhat harsh 
in its transitions and painfui in its first impression. You think 
you are on merely sentimental ground and you stumble over a 
suicide. A less courageous poet would have made Laurence die 
of a broken heart: but the very grimness is indisputably forcible 
and brings out the moral in a stronger light. 


‘LADY CLARA VERE DE VERE. 


«“ Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 
Of me you shall not win renown ; 
Yon thought to break a country heart 
For pastime, ere you went to town. 
At me you smiled, but unbeguiled 
I saw the snare, and I retired : 
The daughter of a hundred earls— 
You are not one to be desired. 


Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

I know you proud to bear your name, 
Your pride is yet no mate for mine, 

Too proud to care from whence I came. 
Nor would I break for your sweet sake 

A heart that doats on truer charms. 
A simple maiden in her flower 

Is worth a hundred coats-of-arms. 


Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 
Some meeker pupil you must find, 
For were you queen of all that is, 
I could not stoop to such a mind. 
You sought to prove how I could love, 
And my disdain is my reply. 
The lion on your old stone gates 
Is not more cold to you than I. 
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Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

You put strange memories in my head. 
Not thrice your branching limes have blown 

Since I beheld young Eecmnee dead. 
ae your sweet eyes, your low replies : 

A great enchantress you may be ; 

But there was that across his throat 

Which you had hardly cared to see. 


Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

When thus he met his mother’s view, 
She had the passions of her kind, 

She spake some certain truths of you. 
Indeed I heard one bitter word 

That scarce is fit for you to hear. 
Her manners had not that repose 

Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere. 


Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

There stands a spectre in your hall: 
The guilt of blood is at your door. 

You changed a wholesome heart to gall. 
You held your course without remorse, 

To make him trust his modest worth, 
And, last, you fix’d a vacant stare, 

And slew him with your noble birth. 


Trust me, Clara Vere de Vere, 
From yon blue heavens above us bent 
The gardener Adam and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent. 
Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
’Tis only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 


I know you, Clara Vere de Vere, 
You pine among your halls and towers ; 
The languid light of your proud eyes 
Is wearied of the rolling hours. 
In glowing health, with boundless wealth, 
But sickening of a vague disease, 
You know so ill to deal with Time, 
You needs must play such pranks as these, 


Clara, Clara Vere de Vere, 
If time be heavy on your hands, 
Are there no beggars at your gate, 
Nor any poor about your lands ? 
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Oh! teach the orphan-boy to read, 
Or teach the orphan-girl to sew, 

Pray Heaven for a human heart, 
And let the foolish yeoman go.” 


The ‘Talking Oak’ is written with the same grace and care, 
and contains stanzas equal to any part of the volumes; but 
whether from the evenness of the versification, or from the habit 
we have of reading short poems in that metre, or from the uncon- 
trollable weariness which is induced on the observer by too sus- 
tained an exercise of the fancy, however bright, it certainly 
appears somewhat too long. 

Three poems at the end of the first volume, written in the 
grave gnomic tone of Sir H. Wotton’s ‘Happy Man,’ and 
Wordsworth’s * Happy Warrior,’ are evidences of that variety of 
power which, after all, is one of the best characteristics of genius. 

Talent applies itself to one thing before it; genius to all that 
comes in its way; great poets have never been limited to one 
branch of their art, and though every man will probably do one 
thing best, yet it is well to see that he can do other things when 
required, or rather, that his faculty will of necessity act and dis- 
play itself even where his own or others’ criticism warns him not 
to expect perfect success. 

Mr Tennyson’s poems will, we doubt not, obtain such atten- 
tion as the circumstances of the time permit to be given to poetry ; 
and we will conclude these remarks by stating of what nature 
and extent we believe that attention to be. It is certain that 
every poet has believed his own age to be unpoetical: the age 
in which he lives represents to him the hard practical life which 
is ever doing battle with his inner world of susceptibilities and 
emotions ; the most popular poets have often thought themselves 
the worst used. No amount of mere applause can ever satisfy a 
poet; Petrarch on the Capitol probably felt that they who 
crowned him knew not what they were doing, and that no sym- 
pathy of admiration could ever really bring together that crowd 
and himself. Comparing our own time with any moment of 
English literature within the last hundred years, there is no 
ground for discontent, either with the poets or the public. A 
century ago, almost to a day, Horace Walpole writes to Mr 
West (May 4th, 1742),— 

“Tf you did amuse yourself with writing anything in poetry, you 
know how pleased I should be to see it ; but for encouraging you to 
it, d’ye see, ‘tis an age most unpoetical. "Tis even a test of wit to 
dislike poetry, and though Pope has half-a-dozen old friends that 
he has preserved from the taste of last century, yet I assure you, 
the generality of readers are more diverted with any paltry prose 
answer to old Marlborough’s secret history of Queen Mary’s robes. 
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I do not think an author would be universally commended for any 
production in verse, &e.” ‘ 

A century further back, and a century back again, the same ex- 
pressions may be traced ; and even clear-headed men like Walpole 
will be found repeating the complaints of the poets, and assum- 
ing their truth. 

Poetry is surely now more respectable than it has ever been 
before in this country; no man, of whatever gravity of station or 
character, would be ashamed of having written good verse ; the 
insolent cant about Grub street is gone by; aristocratic patron- 
age, which, while it comforted the body, degraded the mind of 
its object, has ceased, and the poet enjoys the dignity and is sub- 
ject to the responsibilities of independence. No Gay would now 
write pitifully regretting that he had written fables for the infant 
Duke of Cumberland instead of taking Pope's advice, * rather to 
write them for some young nobleman.” London lionism still 
remains,—the last stage of that condescension of ignorance and 
folly to wisdom and knowledge, by which wealth and power flatter 
themselves into the notion that they have something to give, 
while, in truth, they are hardly capable to receive. 

Among the large and intelligent middle classes of this country 
there is much poetry read and enjoyed. It is on this broad basis, 
not on the clatter of a coterie, nor even on the comprehension of 
cognate minds, that the fame of Wordsworth rests. Poetry every 
day becomes more human, more true to the common heart of 
man; Byronism is past as a school, and the taint of factitious 
and unreal feeling which lies on its master is going far to de- 
throne him from popular interest. ‘Take up any magazine, and 
see not only how comparatively high is the general character of 
its poetry in diction and execution, but how healthy even its com- 
monplaces are, how reflective or affectionate or pious, how free 
from appeals to the baser passions and the lower conditions of our 
nature. ‘The imaginative power may at other periods have been 
more deeply concentrated in individuals, but it has never been so 
widely diffused and so freely cultivated as now; and thus it is a 
genuine source of national congratulation, that of the rising poets 
of our time there is no single one whose influence can be called 
immoral or irreligious. It rests with Mr Tennyson to prove that 
he can place himself at the head of all these his contemporaries. 
His command of diction is complete, his sense and execution of 
the harmonies of verse accurate and admirable; he has only to 
show that he has substance (what Goethe used to call stof’) 
worthy of these media; that he will not content himself with any 
ingenuity of conceit or fancitulness of illustration ; that, in fine, 
he comprehends the function of the poet inthis day of ours, to 
teach still more than he delights, and to suggest still more than 
he teaches. R. M. M. 
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vo 


— 


Ppue month of August witnessed a popular insurrection in the 

North of England, more sudden, formidable, and extensive 
than any which has happened in our time. It commenced on 
the borders of Lancashire and Cheshire, and spread with 
unexampled rapidity throughout nearly all the districts, both 
of England and Scotland, in which the great operations of pro- 
ductive industry are carried on. 

The population of the counties which were the chief scene 
of the disturbances comprises various classes, differing materially 
both in character and social condition. It includes a large num- 
ber of highly paid, skilful, and intelligent artisans ; a vast body 
of colliers in the regular receipt of good wages, but without 
much of the social comfort or moral cultivation which good wages 
might purchase, and ought to insure; some hundred thousand 
factory operatives to whom their connexion with enormous 
masses of fixed capital insured steady employment and regular 
subsistence; numerous workmen engaged in a variety of sub- 
sidiary trades ; and great numbers of hand-loom weavers, to the 
vast majority of whom want, depression, and discontent, had 
been familiar from their infancy. When we add that the staple 
trades of these districts had long been in a state of unexampled 
depression—that provisions of all kinds had, for three years, been 
inordinately high—that numbers (how many we cannot exactl 
ascertain, hat certainly not fewer than 40,000 or 50,000) were, 
and had for many months been, entirely destitute of employment, 
and deprived of all resources ;—and further, that the greater por- 
tion of this population, amounting to some millions, had, owing 
to the selfish apathy of one party, the interested opposition 
of another, and the senseless bigotry of a third, been suffered to 
remain in a state of uncultivated ignorance and often of brutal 
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barbarism—not greater, certainly, than that of the agricultural 
peasantry of Britain, but equalled out of Britain by Spain and 
Russia only, among nations pretending to be civilized— 
we at once recognize a fearful collection of inflammable mate- 
rials sufficient, we should have thought, to alarm the strongest 
Government, and to attract the attention even of the most casual 
observer. 

Among this population the Chartist leaders had, for a long 
period, been at work, silently preparing a systematic and ex- 
tended organization ; and persons residing in fom districts, and 
accustomed to watch the indications of popular feeling, had, for 
some time, been aware that the general discontent was fast 
ripening for action, and that in all probability an outbreak 
of some sort might shortly be looked for, though what form it 
might take, or in what quarter it might commence, it was not easy 
to predict. 

The Government had repeated intimation to this effect. They 
knew and acknowledged that suffering and privation in that part 
of the country had been both extensive and severe; but from 
some unaccountable apathy or delusion they turned a deaf ear to 
the almost hourly warnings which were sent them, and left the 
district which had suffered so severely, and had such ample cause 
for discontent, entirely unprotected. 

In July, when the cotton trade was at the point of gloomiest 
depression, some of the master manufacturers at Ashton, who 
had for many months been carrying on their works at a heavy 
loss, which they were unable and unwilling longer to encounter, 
gave notice of a reduction of wages, which was to take effect at the 
expiration, we believe, of a month. When the term of notice 
had expired, the prospects of trade had in some measure revived, 
but the masters, who Pad suffered so long, did not consider this a 
sufficient reason for rescinding their notice, and proceeded to 
carry the reduction into effect. ‘The men resisted and left their 
pina § and resolved that all other mills should cease work also. 
They marched into Manchester, where there was no force either 
sufficiently large or sufficiently prompt to withstand them, to the 
number of four or five thousand men, and compelled all hands, 
whether satisfied with their wages or otherwise, to leave their 
employment. In the few instances in which resistance was 
offered, the windows were broken, the property otherwise in- 
jured, and the works forcibly stopped. Not only the mills, but 
all establishments of whatever kind were compelled to close, and 
turn out their workpeople to swell the mob, and even bricklayers 
and builders were ordered to desist. The rioters then proceeded 
in different detachments to other towns, where they acted in a 
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similar manner; and in three days, labour of every kind was 
almost wholly suspended within thirty miles round Manchester. 

Up to this time the rioters, so far as they had a definite pur- 
pose, or as their demands found a distinct utterance, desired what 
they termed ‘a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work,” or in 
other words, the same wages they had in 1840—which might 
have been a reasonable demand had their masters been able to 
obtain the same prices they had in 1840. But now the Chartist 
leaders, seeing how extensive the strike had become, resolved to 
convert it into a political movement, and accordingly proclaimed 
their “sacred holiday,”—an entire cessation from work on the 
part of the whole labouring population, till the Charter should 
become the law of the land. Under their guidance the insur- 
rection spread with alarming rapidity into Yorkshire, the Pot- 
teries, part of Wales, and among the Lancashire, Staffordshire, and 
Shropshire collieries ; while similar and simultaneous movements 
took place near Glasgow, and in other parts of Scotland ;—till, 
probably, not less than 300,000 or 400,000 people were wandering 
about the country in formidable bodies, unoccupied and unfed. 

This state of things could not last. After nearly a week of 
stupid inaction, Government began to comprehend that the insur- 
rection was not one to be trifled with, and sent down to the dis- 
turbed districts such troops as could be hastily collected ; the inha- 
bitants began to think of defending their own property; the two 
parties among the operatives—those who wished for the Charter, 
and those who wished for an advance of wages—began to fall away 
from each other; and the very large number who had left their 
work unwillingly, who had no resources to subsist upon, and 
were weary of a week’s starvation, became anxious to resume 
their employment. Several collisions with the military took 
place, some blood was shed, and many prisoners were taken. 
After a fortnight of sad disturbance and complete social disorgan- 
ization, the Chartist part of the movement was effectually put 
down and abandoned, and the rest resolved itself into a simple, 
though a most formidable and extensive strike for wages. ‘The 
mills were reopened, many of the operatives returned to their 
work, generally on the old terms, and matters gradually subsided 
into their accustomed channel. 


Two features in this unhappy outbreak seem to us deserving 
of particular attention. One is the ready and extensive organ- 
ization which the Chartist leaders seem to have established 
among the manufacturing population. ‘The ‘Examiner’ remarks, 

‘« Immense bodies of operatives are marched and countermarched 
from one district to another by the authority of their leaders. On 
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Tuesday, Halifax was entered at three different points at the same 
time, by large bodies of turn-outs from different parts of the country. 
These bodies separate, re-assemble, march, and concentrate upon a 
given point, with a precision which only regular organization could 
produce.” 

In one case, where a numerous party assembled at the house, and 
marched through the garden and grounds of a gentleman of large 
property, residing near the seat of the disturbances, they pro- 
menaded in correct procession, never strayed from the gravel 
walks, never touched a single flower, or committed the smallest 
injury; and one of the leaders called the attention of the gentle- 
man to the regularity of their march, and made him observe that 
to each forty men there was a captain or constable attached, 
whose duty it was to preserve order among them, and whom they 
were bound to obey. 

The other observation we make with far greater pleasure,—we 
refer to the general absence throughout the whole of the disturbed 
district (with the single exception of the Potteries), of anything 
like gratuitous outrage on the part of the mob. ‘The rioters 
pursued their object, illegal and criminal as it undoubtedly was, 
with determination certainly, but with no unnecessary violence. 
Where resistance was not offered, no damage was done to person 
or property. For nearly a fortnight demolishable property to 
the amount of many millions was in their power, yet they 
abstained from all wanton destruction. ‘The following state- 
ment from Dr Taylor may serve in part to explain this very 
creditable circumstance :— 

‘**T have often heard those who were sceptical as to the extent of 
the distress in the manufacturing districts ask a question, to which, 
but for my present tour, I could not have given a satisfactory answer, 
They say such distress as that which you portray would be unen- 
durable ; if it existed, public order could not be preserved, the whole 
framework of society would be shivered into atoms. I must confess 
that this doubt existed in my own mind, for I never could have anti- 
cipated the iron endurance which characterizes the stubborn spirit 
of Lancashire, But there is another and more important cause for 
the continuance of peace: the factory operatives are deeply con- 
vinced that no portion of their sufferings can be fairly ascribed to 
the capitalists and mill-owners ; the pressure of distress has brought 
the masters and the men closer together, and exhibited demonstra- 
tively their mutuality of interests. If the factory operatives believed 
one word of the addresses made to them by ignorant fools or wicked 
incendiaries, who have endeavoured to persuade them that mills and 
machinery have caused their distress, the whole army of England 
could not defer the utter ruin of Lancashire for twenty-four hours. 
But they know and declare that the cause of their misery is that 
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mills are idle and that machinery stands still ; and they also know 
that an outbreak would only make matters worse, by destroying the 
scanty means of employment which still protract their existence.” 


There was, no doubt, in the early part of the outbreak, a good 
deal of * sturdy begging,” and a good deal of plundering of pro- 
vision shops, but this was chiefly carried on by boys unconnected 
with the main body of the rioters, and by mauvais sujets who 
seized the occasion to exercise with impunity their regular pro- 
fession: but during the whole course of the insurrection we 
have heard of no instance of insult to women, or gratuitous vio- 
lence to unoffending men. We doubt whether the population 
of any other country would, under similar circumstances, have 
exhibited similar forbearance. We cannot avoid quoting the 
following passage from a letter addressed by Dr ‘Taylor to the 
* Morning Chronicle :’— 

“Tn your very favourable notice of my * Notes of a Tour in Lan- 
cashire, you directed attention to an aneedote which I related as an 
illustration of the high moral character of the operatives—the perfect 
safety of the fruit on the exposed trees trained against Mr Henry 
Ashworth’s mill. As some doubt has been thrown on the statement 
in other quarters, permit me to mention, that on Monday last that 
mill was visited by a body of the turn-outs, the machinery stopped, 
and the workmen compelled to go home. But though the trees 
were loaded with fruit, and many of the multitude so exhausted that 
they went up to Mr Ashworth’s house craving for a morsel of bread, 
not a single pear was plucked, nor was any act of mischief done 
which could possibly be avoided.” 


We should be worse than frivolous did we suffer so serious a 
movement to pass by us unheeded, or rest satisfied without en- 
deavouring to extract from it the warnings which it is calculated 
to teach both to the Government and to the people. It is gene- 
rally difficult to gain the public ear for inquiries into social suf- 
fering and disorder; and the sympathy of the higher classes is at 
all times dull to tales of misery in which they do not share, and 
of peril from which they conceive that their station will exempt 
them. Yet the subject is one of which, to all orders of men, it 
is impossible to exaggerate the importance or the urgency. ‘The 
social condition of the poorer classes,—their physical sufferings, 
and their moral deficiencies,—their wants and their wishes,— 
form topics of inquiry in the sight of which all party questions, 
all constitutional changes, all international policy, all colonial 
disputes, as such, sink into comparative insignificance. ‘To no 
question, however, is it in general so difficult to attract serious 
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attention. very day suffering has become more poignant, 
every hour discontent has become more turbulent and irrepres- 
sible, yet still we have listened, if not carelessly, yet with an 
indolent and apathetic sigh. Our sympathy has been silent, our 
regret barren and inactive. ‘This is ever the case with our coun- 
trymen. No evil is ever remedied till it becomes too grievous 
to be borne. No abuse is ever rectified till it has reached its 
climax, and sown all its seeds of mischief. No danger is ever 
provided against till it becomes the pressing and peculiar danger 
of the hour. In this national tardiness there is, undoubtedly, 
some advantage: but there is also much peril and much loss. 
We redress no imaginary wrongs. We appear to hold, with 
Mr Burke, that “ it is no inconsiderable part of wisdom to know 
how much of an evil ought to be tolerated.” We ascertain the 
absolute necessity before we incur the expense, or risk the con- 
fusion of a change. But, on the other hand, we allow social 
anomalies to spring up and gather strength, which timely pru- 
dence would have forbidden to take root. We let the tares 
grow together with the wheat, to a harvest inconveniently remote. 
We endure burdens which an effort—almost a resolution—might 
remove. We bear much for centuries which ought never to 
have been borne for an hour. 

Now, however, apathy has been startled into attention, and 
indifference, we hope, into compassion ; and we may now look 
for a more patient hearing than we could commonly obtain 
for a word in season. 


“¢ We are not stocks and stones,” says Dr Taylor, ‘* and I am as 
firmly persuaded as I am of my own existence, that if the noble and 
the wealthy had witnessed the scenes which I have gone through, 
they would fling all prejudices and selfish interests to the winds, 
they would stretch forth eager hands to raise the sufferers, pour oil 
and wine into the wounds they have inflicted, and devote the whole 
of their energies, heart and soul, to prevent the recurrence of such 
misery. Iam every day more and more convinced that the classes 
into which English society is divided, are opposed to each other onl 
because they are ignorant of each other; unequal and unjust condi- 
tions are imposed upon labour, only from sheer ignorance of the 
labourer’s economy ; and I only repeat the exclamation of a dis- 
tressed operative, when I quote the affecting words, ‘ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.’ ”—P. 37. 


In the first place, neither the Government northe country can now 
plead either ignorance or doubt as to the existence of a general, 
bitter, deep-rooted, discontent, pervading a vast proportion of the 
working population of Great Britain. Now, whenever the people 
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are discontented and turbulent, we may feel perfectly certain that 
they have good reason to be so;* but not that they fix upon the 
right reason. ‘Their discontent is often ill-directed, but never 
groundless. ‘Their sufferings and wrongs are not the less real, 
and they feel them none the less acutely, that they often attribute 
them to causes with which they have no connexion, and demand 
as remedies what could only operate as aggravations.t The 
sense of wretchedness is genuine and spontaneous ; the channel 
in which it may chance to flow is accidental, and often artificial. 
Moreover, wherever, as in this case, a large population exists in 
a state of ignorance and misery, there is a vault of gunpowder, 
which any accidental spark may explode : but the gunpowder is 
the cause—the spark is only the pretext and opportunity of the 
explosion. And the care of Government should be directed not 
to keep away the igniting spark, but to remove the explosive 
materials. 

These remarks have been eminently exemplified in the present 
instance: the people had assurediy good grounds for fiery indig- 
nation and bitter animosity ; but this feeling was directed against 
wrong people and wrong things. They christened their cause 
amiss. They had good grounds, but a bad pretext, for a rising. 

It will be readily conceded that a labouring man, sober, skilful, 
and anxious for employment, but unable to obtain it—or if em- 
ployed, unable to earn sufficient, with frugality, to support himself 
in decency and health—not only may be excused for giving way 
to discontent, and quarrelling with the institutions of his country ; 
but where his case, so far from being singular, is the case of 
thousands, there can be no doubt that he has just cause for dissa- 
tisfaction and complaint. We must carefully distinguish between 
poverty and destitution: poverty is the condition of those who 
are not proprietors or capitalists, and whose subsistence depends 
upon the continued labour of their hands; destitution is the con- 
dition of those who cannot obtain subsistence by these means: 
poverty is the condition of those whose daily labour supplies them 
with daily bread; destitution is the condition of those whose 
daily labour does not supply them with daily bread. Poverty we 
do not consider an evil: destitution is one of the greatest of evils. 
The former, it is probable, must always be the lot of the chief 
body of the people in all populous countries: the latter need be 


* “Pour la populace, ce n'est jamais par envie d’attaquer qu'elle se sou- 
léve, mais par impatience de souffrir.”—Mem. de Sully. 

+ “Itis very rare indeed,” says Mr Burke, “for men to be wrong in their 
feelings concerning public misconduct : as rare to be right in their specula- 
tion upon the cause of it.” 
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the lot of few; it arises from accidental causes, and should never 
be more than partial in its pressure, and temporary in its duration. 
In a healthy condition of society, the earnings of the labouring 
classes will be sufficient to support them in decency and comfort ; 
and we believe that under wise and just institutions such a 
healthy condition of society will be general, permanent, and liable 
only to rare and brief interruptions; and that where such social 
soundness does not exist, its absence may be traced to some palp- 
able deviations from wisdom and justice. Poverty, then, is a law 
of nature and of social life: destitution is neither the one nor the 
other, but an exception to all laws, and a contravention of the 
kind designs of Providence. 

Now the great mass of the working population of the recently- 
disturbed districts may be classed in three divisions,—the hand- 
loom weavers, who, from the redundance of their numbers in 
proportion to the demand for their labour, may be considered to 
be in a state of almost permanent distress ; a large class of factory 
hands, and the workmen of subsidiary trades, probably amount- 
ing to not fewer than 50,000, who, from the depression of trade, 
have been for months unemployed, and destitute of all resources ; 
to whom must be added an equal number whose employment, 
from the same cause, has been fluctuating and partial; and those 
who, though in full and regular work, and in the receipt of fair 
wages, have had their earnings greatly reduced in the course of 
the last five years, and find themselves able to procure a far 
smaller share than formerly of the necessaries and the decencies 
of life. Now all these classes have been suffering privations 
which can rarely be patiently endured; and these privations 
generate bitter discontent, because the people feel convinced that 
they proceed not from God, but from man,—that they are not 
natural and inevitable evils, but spring from removable causes, 
and have been artificially produced, and are selfishly prolonged, 
for the fancied benefit of others. 

And they are right in this conviction. A defective harvest is 
from God ;—the legislation which forbids us to supply its defici- 
encies from foreign sources is from man. A dense and rapidly 
increasing population is a consequence of nature; the shackled 
commerce, the fettered industry, which deprives this population 
of its just support is a product of human selfishness and folly. 

** In this village (says Dr Taylor) I met with one of the most re- 
markable men I have ever seen, a perfect specimen of the abnormis 
sapiens: he never studied logic in his life, but I never saw any one 
who approached him in quickness of detecting a fallacy or exposing 
a sophism. On one occasion he met with a Methodist preacher 
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who averred that the present suffering in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts was a visitation sent from God to punish the sins of the work- 
ing classes, and proposed that they should hold a day of solemn fast 
and humiliation. The operative replied, that there would be no ob- 
jection to it, provided it were such a fast as that described by the 
prophet Isaiah, quoting the passage: ‘ Is not this the fast that Thave 
chosen? to loose the bands of w ickedness, to undo the heavy bur- 
dens, and to let the oppressed go free, and that ye undo every ‘yoke? 
Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, and that thou bring the 
poor that are cast ‘out to thy house ? When thou secst the naked 
that thou cover him, and that thou hide not thyself from thine own 
flesh?’ ¢ Who are they,’ continued this fine specimen of Nature’s 
orators, ‘ that hide themselves from their own flesh? Is it the poor? 
No! Those who have scarcely enough for themselves will share 
their bite and their sup with a brother in distress. If a man is in 
distress and comes here, which will he soonest go to, the door ofa 
cottage or : one of the big houses? You know well where he would 
obtain the best rece ption. The great people in London who know 
that we are starving for want of work and ‘food, and that means for 
giving us both are in the country, which they withhold lest they 
might lose a farthing in the pound of their rents, they are the 
persons who ‘hide themselves from their own flesh;” but it is 
odds if their own flesh will not find them out some day or other, 
with a vengeance. No, said I to the Methodist, if Providence wanted 
to punish the sinful in the land, Providence would have made a 
great mistake in coming to the working classes. I tell thee, man, 
that if I believed what thou sayest I would turn Atheist: for if I 
thought that the Lord was the cause of all the misery T see around 
me, I would quit his service, and say he was not the Lord I took him 
for.’ ’*"—P. 154. 

The hand-loom weavers—the great body of them at least— owe 
their misery in part to the redundanee of their numbers, and in 
part also to the hopeless contest which, in spite of experience, 
they persist in maintaining against the overwhelming competition 
of the power-loom. And though some portion of the responsi- 
bility of their suffering must therefore lie at their own door, yet 
in justice and in candour we cannot but acknowledge that a far 
larger share must be borne by the Government, which has failed 
to afford them that education which would have enlightened them 
as to the precarious nature of their doomed trade,—by the institu- 
tions which have so curtailed the free development of our native 
industry that all branches of it are almost equally overstocked, 
and the labour which is redundant in one quarter can find no 
occupation in another; and by the class legislation which, by 
artificially enhancing the price of the most needful articles of sub- 
sistence, has increased the insufficiency of their already miserable 
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earnings.* Truly, the discontent of these people cannot be said 
to be unfounded. The following is the case of many thousands : 


**On my road to Colne I was stopped by a group of seven ope- 
ratives, who stated their distress in firm but respectful terms, and 
asked for relief. One of the men particularly struck my attention ; 
he was the living skeleton of a giant. His tale was soon told: he 
had been a weaver of mousselines-de-laine, and in prosperous times 
had earned from thirty to forty shillings per week; he had a wife 
and four children dependent on his exertions, and he had Jong main- 
tained them in decency and comfort; work began to grow slack, he 
hoped that times would mend, and was unwilling that his family should 
lose the comforts to which they had been accustomed; he drew the 
little fund he had placed in the savings bank; it was soon exhausted, 
and work was slacker than ever. He began to retrench, and to sell 
part of his furniture. He told how each article was resigned with 
bitter regret, and how hope of retrieving his affairs gradually faded. 
Before last Christmas everything had disappeared, including the 
Sunday dresses of himself, his wife, and children. Since that time 
he had been for seventeen weeks without work of any kind, and had 
been principally supported by the charity of neighbours little better 
off than himself. When I offered him a shilling he refused to receive 
it until I had given him my name and address, that he might repay 
it if ever an opportunity offered.” —Dr Taylor, p. 68. 


The thousands of industrious operatives of Stockport, Bolton, 
Paisley, and many other places, whom the failure in the demand 
for manufactured produce has deprived of employment and sub- 
sistence, trace—and, beyond all question, justly trace—that fail- 
ure to the depressing effect of the high prices of provisions upon 
the home demand, and to the impediments thrown in the way of 
foreign commerce by the restrictions of our fiscal code.t Of the 





* The evidence as to all these points is overwhelming, but our limits pre- 
vent our attempting to adduce it in this place. We refer our readers to the 
well-known Report of the Hand-loom Weavers’ Commission. 

+ We request particular attention to the two following extracts from Dr 
Taylor's Notes :— 

“« On one occasion, the group with which I was conversing was joined by a man 
belonging toa large factory which had just been closed. He described the increas- 
ing misery which this event had produced in the district from which he came,—the 
neighbourhood of Accrington—and then quite astounded me by declaring that 
abundant means of furnishing food to the starving, and employment to the idle, so 
as immediately to relieve all the distress of the manufacturing districts, were in the 
country, and were perversely withheld. Not a little surprised and perplexed, I 
asked him for an explanation. ‘ The corn in bond," he instantly replied ; ‘ it would 
pay for my former employer's yarn; it would give food to my starving family ; 
it would set those wheels going which are never likely to turn another spindle.’ 

“« Here was a lesson in political economy from a vagrant cotton-spinner which I 
had not learned from my university education or private study. I feit and confessed 
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extent and severity of the distress arising from these causes, we 
believe few but eye-witnesses have any adequate conception ; 
indeed, wf mere description it is difficult to convey any; but at 
the risk o wearying the patience of our readers, we shall venture 
on two more quotations. The first is a circular regarding the 
town of Stockport, issued at the beginning of this year by a 
committee, consisting of the mayor, the magistrates, the clergy, 
and the leading manufacturers. 


‘The borough of Stockport, the working population of which is 
engaged almost exclusively in this manufacture, has suffered, in 
common with other towns, from its general and long-continued 
depression. 

“The distress so occasioned has been increased to an extent, it is 
believed, beyond that of any other town, by special and peculiar 
circumstances of a local influence. 

“We allude to the entire stoppage of some of the largest esta- 
blishments in the town and neighbourhood, by which se veral thou- 
sand persons have been thrown out of employmeat, who still remain 
without any prospect of being able to return to it. 

‘Of the establishments at work, a great part are so only par- 
tially; and the working of short time (that is, of four days per 
week) has been continued to a greater or less extent since May last. 

“ Upwards of one-third of the horse-power in the town and ‘neigh- 
bourhood is unemployed, which, if at work, would give employment 
to more than 4,000 persons. It is believ ed that there are, alto- 
gether, about 5,000 operatives, of various trades, unable to obtain 
employ ment. 

“The consequences of this suspension of labour are extensive loss 
and suffering among all classes dependent upon trade, and unex- 
ampled distress and privation among the working oe, 
my obligation. He coolly replied, ¢ I nee you will never have sucha teacher as I 
have had: it has been starved into me!’ "—P. 25. 

Again :— 

* Our conversation then turned on America, and my companion mentioned two 
circumstances which I'have since investigated and found to be correct. Such a want 
of the materials of clothing is felt in the country along the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi, that the inhabitants are obliged to have recourse to the most heterogeneous 
materials in order to make out a decent dress. This deficiency does not arise from 
any want of the means of purchasing our manufactures, but simply from the laws 
which prohibit our merchants from receiving the only payment which they have to 
offer. Last year they sent down so large a stock of pork, beef, and other provi- 
sions to New Orleans, that room could not be found for them in the stores. The 
barrels were piled on the quays; the fierce sun of Louisiana soon produced fer- 
mentation and corruption; the putrescent mass tainted the air, and greatly 
increased the mortality of the yellow fever which annually visits that city; and 
thus, what would have been the means of life to Lancashire became the source of 
death to New Orleans. Can we sufficiently admire a system of legislation whose 
most signal results are pestilence on one side of the Atlantic and famine on the 
other: nakedness in America and starvation in England ?"—P, 149, 
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‘‘This distress, heightened as it now is by the severity of the 
weather, has arrived at a pitch of which it is impossible to convey 
any adequate idea by mere statistical information. 

“The poor-rates have regularly increased, and are now become a 
serious drain upon the diminished resources of the comparatively 
few who are able to pay them. 

“ Families, two or three together, are crowding into one house, or 
leaving their cottages for cellars; some are quitting their native 
land; numbers, having exchanged all but the last articles of their 
wearing apparel for the means of sustaining life, are on the verge of 
destitution ; ; honest men, willing to work, are compelled, with ‘their 
entire families, to become street mendicants, or to live, day by day, 
on the precarious charity of their neighbours; and besides an 
increase of disease, arising in a great measure from a deficiency of 
food, many, it is to be feared, are literally starving to death. 

“Of 15,823 individuals inhabiting 2,965 houses, lately visited 
under the direction of a committee appointed for the purpose, 1,204 
only were found to be fully employed; 2,866 partially employed, 
and 4,148, able to work, were wholly without employment. The 
remainder, 7,605 persons, were unable to work. 

“The average weekly income of the above 15,823 persons was 

. 43d. each. 

«The average weekly wages of those fully employed were 7s. 61d. 
each. 

«The average weekly wages of those partially employed, 4s. 7\d. 
each. 

“The committee appointed for the purposes of the relief now to 
be afforded, being fully convinced that all the efforts that can possi- 
bly be made in the town and neighbourhood will be utterly inade- 
quate to meet the pressing necessities of the case, have resolved, 
under the direction of the meeting by which they were appointed, to 
make an appeal to their countrymen generally, and especially to 
those individuals and classes of society who feel little of the pressure 
of the times, or who are removed from all fear of personal suffering 
and privation.”” 


The second is a statement regarding the distress in Bolton, 
published by Dr Taylor, of the accuracy of which we fear there 
can be but little doubt. 


‘*The diminution of wages in the town is calculated at 200,000/. 
annually; but I am persuaded that the amount is much greater. On the 
other hand, the increased price of food requires an increase of expendi- 
ture of 118,000/, annually. The injury done to the working popu- 
lation by diminishing the amount of employment and increasing the 
price of food—both of which evils are obvious results from the same 
cause—must be estimated at 320,000/. annually, or about 1,000/. for 
every working day. In plain terms, our system of protection takes 
1,000/. away from the wages of the operatives of Bolton every day 
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of their lives. No wonder that under such circumstances they should 
have sunk into destitution, and that their misery should go on 
increasing with accelerated velocity. Let us just for a moment cast 
a glance at the amount of relief sent under such circumstances. A 
Government Commissioner has been sent down to superintend the 
distribution of 500/. among the suffering people ; so that the splendid 
boon of permanent relief to the operatives is just one-half of the sum 
fiscally subtracted from their wages every working day in the year. 
Is this mockery ?”—P, 163. 


We confess that we feel equal sympathy with the privations and 
with the indignation of these unhappy sufferers. We know that 
under these privations they have been patient far beyond the 
ordinary limits of endurance; patient to a degree which entitled 
them to some better recompence than the hollow and barren 
mockery of praise; patient far longer than many of their supe- 
riors would have been,—till hope deferred made their heart sick, 
and hope destroyed at last goaded them to frenzy. On this point 
we are happy to have our statement confirmed by the unexcep- 
tionable evidence of official documents.* 

“In the course of these inquiries,” say the Assistant-Commis- 
sioners, ‘the general character and condition of the operatives 
employed in the cotton trade have been peculiarly objects of our 
observation. We have seen that in an ordinary state of the trade 
those of the operatives who are employed (as the mass of them are) 
in connexion with steam-power and machinery, appear to command, 
by the value of their labour, the means of enjoyment of the comforts 
of life to an extent and degree unknown to a large portion of the 
population of this country; and there is little doubt that persons so 
circumstanced must consume, in a degree which far exceeds the 
proportion of their numbers, the natural produce of this and of 
foreign countries, thereby contributing largely to the prosperity of 
other classes of their countrymen, as well as to those sources of 
revenue by which the national liabilities are in great part sustained. 

‘¢ We find, in connexion with the large earnings of this class, 
industrial habits of no common stamp, regulated and secured in 
great measure by the peculiar nature of their employment; and a 
degree of intelligence, already much in advance of other classes of 
the working people, and still growing with the general growth of 
popular education. It appears also, that, when in the enjoyment of 
prosperity, they avail themselves to a great extent of the advantages 
of provident institutions, and that partly through this, and partly 





* “We must state, in justice to the manufacturing population of the 
northern counties, that they exhibit a degree of hardihood in the endurance 
of distress, and a spirit of pride and independence in regard to the receipt 
of parochial relief, which are not commonly prevalent in other parts of 
England.”—‘ Stockport Report,’ p. 8 
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through other circumstances, equally creditable to their character as 
a working people, they avoid almost altogether dependence upon 
poor rates. On the occurrence of general distress, we find them 
neither a pauperised mass, nor readily admitting pauperism among 
them; but struggling against adversity, beating far and wide for 
employment, and in many cases leaving their country for foreign 
climates, rather than depend upon any other resources for subsist- 
ence than those of their own industry and skill. Those among them 
who have not been able or willing to leave a place, where at present 
their labour is of little or no value, have been found enduring distress 
with patience, and abstaining, sometimes to the injury of health, from 
making any application for relief; while others, who have been 
driven reluctantly to that extremity, we have seen receiving a degree 
of relief sufficient only to support life, often with thankfulness and 
gratitude, and generally without murmur or complaint. 

** We teel assured that the sufferings of a population, whose gene- 
ral character and condition are such as we have described them, 
will meet with sympathy and consideration from all classes of their 
fellow-subjects ; and that the interests of that branch of trade which 
has furnished such a population with employment will be held 
entitled to peculiar attention from the legislature of the country .”— 
‘Stockport Report,’ p. 67. 

Those portions of the population which still continued in regu- 
lar employment, though at reduced wages, were, compared with 
the rest of the labouring classes in this country, in what may 
be considered a state of moderate prosperity. ‘Their earnings 
were, for the most part, such as, with frugal habits and intelligent 
management, would procure them a tolerable subsistence. Yet 
even they were not without just and serious grounds of com- 
plaint. Since 1836 their wages had been reduced from 10 to 25 
per cent., while the cost of the articles which those wages were to 
purchase had risen from 50 to 80 per cent.; and their command 
of the comforts of life was in consequence deplorably diminished. 
One fact alone will suffice to place in a striking point of view the 
change in their position. In 1836 good wheat might be pur- 
chase at 40s. a quarter; in 1841 the same quality ranged as Ligh 
as 75s. In 1836, 3 printing calicoes were selling at 10s. and 
10s. 6d. a piece; in 1841 they found a dul! sale at 5s. In the 
former year, therefore, a manufacturing labourer could purchase a 
quarter of wheat with four pieces of his cloth; in the latter year 
he had to give sixteen pieces for the same quantity. The work- 
man felt all this; he saw, at the same time, that while our har- 
vests were scanty and our provisions dear, the crops of America 
were unusually profuse, and their granaries bursting with abun- 
dance. And on inquiry, he discovered that a legislature, in the 
election of which he had no share, forbade the superfluity of one 
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country flowing in to relieve the scarcity of another. And who 
shall say that here there existed not ample cause for dissatisfac- 
tion and disgust ? 

In these things, then, were surely sufficient elements of dis- 
cord: and any observer might have predicted—and many did 
predict—that an outbreak of popuiar fury could not be far distant. 
Nor does it in the slightest degree weaken our conviction that the 
real causes of the late insurrection were such as we have pointed 
out,—that the movement commenced just as the prospect of 
alleviation began to dawn upon the general distress,—that it 
originated among the least distressed portion of the operatives,— 
that the plans of the insurgents were insane and frantic, their 
measures calculated not to relieve, but to aggravate the evils they 
endured, and their clamour directed not against the real agents 
and foundations of their misery, but to senseless crotchets of their 
own. A partial strike for wages might have taken place in the 
midst of the greatest prosperity and comfort ; a Chartist insurrec- 
tion might have broken out at any time which the leaders of that 
party fancied to be a favourable one: but no outbreak could ever 
1ave been so general and formidable, or have spread with such 
fearful rapidity, had not the materials of it long lain ready for 
explosion—had not the condition of the entire mass of the people 
been unsound to the very core. 

We trust that our rulers will not be insensible to the awful 
warning which speaks in the late events, but feeling how long they 
have neglected the more solemn and appropriate functions of a 
Government, will now set earnestly to work to remedy the evil, 
and redeem the past. It is not sufficient to have suppressed the 
disturbances; we must investigate their cause, and prevent their 
recurrence. There is no doubt that every outbreak of popular 
violence will be speedily put down ; but such victories are fraught 
with peril and disgrace. It is important to remember that ever 
time the Government comes into direct collision and conflict with 
the people, it loses something of its authority: some leaves fall 
off every time the tree is shaken. 

The late insurrection has shown that there can be no impunity for 
further negligence or delay. Let our rulers lay its impressive 
warnings to heart, and be wise in time. Let them manfully grap- 
ple with the great subject of popular wrongs and popular distress, 
without wasting more years in that party warfare which has 
already so wearied and alienated the people. Ministry after 
Ministry has been shaken, Session after Session has been frit- 
tered away, in battling for the appropriation of a contingent sur- 
plus. Days and nights of fierce discussion have been devoted to 
the question of an eight-pound or a ten-pound franchise for the 
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municipalities of Ireland. ‘The peace of the country has been 
shaken for half a generation, and the burdens of the country 
augmented for generations yet unborn, because the wrongs and 
sorrows of the distant negro awakened the ungovernable sympathy 
of the generous and charitable zealots of the land. ‘The Chureh- 
rate question—a question whether a man shall pay ten shillings 
more to a church to which he already pays unresistingly twenty 
pounds—has attorded matter for angry debate for several succes- 
sive sessions; and the Jamaica prisons, the Canadian constitution, 
the Ladies of the Bed-chamber, and the question of the Ballot, 
have in their turn afforded the battle-field for the contending 
gladiators. ‘This every one has seen. But what few have had 
leisure to see is, that all this time—forgotten in the struggle for 
power, unheard amid the strife of parties—surely, silently, but with 
a progress fearfully accelerated, a secret and extensive gangrene 
has been eating its way into the vitalsof the country. Ignorance, 
with its fatal ductility to evil; ambition, with its frantic hopes; a 
sense of wrong, with its fierce suggestions of vengeance and redress; 
want, with its insidious whisperings of crime,—have been all at 
work among an excitable and crowded population, till at length 
intolerable distress and open insurrection imperatively demand a 
hearing and a cure. But our Parliamentary combatants have till 
now been deaf to the call. English Senators, like the Roman 
legions, can battle for victory amid the unregarded upheavings of 
an earthquake. 


“ And such their frenzy, whose convulsion blinds, 
To aught save carnage, that beneath the fray 
An earthquake reeled unheededly away.” 


Our Senators, we believe, are not yet aware of the impatient 
indignation which these things have aroused among both the suf- 
fering and the thinking part of the community. ‘The time is gone 
by when men would fight for a coloured riband, or a time- 
honoured name. ‘The watchwords of Party now fall dead and 
meaningless on the ear. ‘The charm they once exercised over 
the feelings and reason of the People is now broken. The spell 
has been worn out by too reckless an abuse. _ It is fit that Govern- 
ment should know that there exists in most parts of England, but 
especially in the populous commercial districts, a large, powerful, 
and increasing body of men—apart from the working classes— 
friends and employers of the working classes, and who may, on 
any emergency, become leaders of the working classes. ‘They 
are not demagogues; they are not declaimers. They are men 
of wealth, energy, and education ; systematic and severe thinkers ; 
prompt, daring, and decisive actors. ‘They have no enthusiastic 
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feelings, to induce them to contend for any plausible fallacy or 
any respectable shadow ; no reverential feelings, to withhold them 
from assailing any venerable prejudice, or any ancient institu- 
tion. ‘They are men to whom the great points in dispute on the 
floor of St Ste phen’s are as the small dust of the elenees ; men 
who will not contribute a single effort, or a single shilling, to the 
overthrow of this appointme nt, or the success of that negotiation, 
or to the decision of any mere pi arty question ;—men, on the other 
hand, who will toil night and day, summer and winter, and will 
spend thousands, if ne 2ed be, to achieve popul: ir education, a free 
system of commercial policy, or any of those momentous mea- 
sures which really determine the w ell-being of the people. 

‘The outbreak of August should especially impress two points 
on the consideration of our Government. ‘The first is, the peril 
of leaving so vast and excitable a population in a state of ignor- 
ance, which renders them easy dupes to any plausible misrepre- 
sentations, and ready tools in the hands of dange ‘rous and design- 
ingmen. None but a population i in the de spths of i ignorance coul | 
have imagined that a mere cessation from work on ‘the part of the 
operative classes could procure the Charter, or constrain the 
Government and the aristocracy into their terms; none but a 
population i in the depth of ignorance could have conceived it pos- 
sible for two millions of people to subsist for a month, or even 
for a week, without wages and without plunder; and none but a 
population in the depth of i ignorance could have hoped, by an in- 
surrectionary movement, to overthrow economic laws, and arti- 
ficially to enhance wages in the face of redundant numbers, 
diminished profits, and a : failing trade. With a people as crowde d, 
as active, and as organized as that of our industrial districts, there 
can be no permanent security, either for our political institutions 
or our social peace, except in the general diffusion of such an 
education as will enlighten them as to the true sources of public 
happiness, and will bestow upon them the means of working out 
their own prosperity. An instructed people can never be formi- 
dable except to their oppressors. An ignorant populace is a peril 
and a terror even to their truest benefactors. 

Secondly, with a dense and increasing population, no policy 
can be so weak, so cruel, so suicidal, as ‘that which restricts the 
sources of subsistence, and shackles the free development of in- 
dustry.* To the great mass of the people ample earnings and 





* The extent of new territory required annually by the annual increase of 
the population, viz., 230,000, ‘would form a county larger than Surrey, or 
Leicester, or Nottingham, or Hereford, or Cambridge, and nearly as large as 
Warwick. To feed the annually increased population, supposing it to con- 
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lentiful subsistence will always be the first objects of desire. 

NVith these they will generall be contented : without these they 
will always be turbulent. Hence all other Governments, how- 
ever selfish or despotic, if not wholly destitute of wisdom, are 
— careful that their people should be well fed. But our 
rulers seem to have been deaf, not merely to the dictates of 
justice and om oes but to the simplest instinct of self-preser- 
vation. ‘They have laboured to create an artificial scarcity ;— 
and we have just been witnessing the consequences of their guilt 
and folly. 

Nor is it at all the less true that education and unshackled com- 
merce are the two great wants of the people, because they are 
not the points demanded by them. The patient is seldom accu- 
rate on the diagnosis of his own disease. In the present case, 
as in many others, the evils complained of are wholly distinct 
from the evils suffered under. ‘The requirements of an ignorant 

opulace will naturally be very different from their necessities. 
The demand is for universal suffrage; the real want is universal 
education. ‘The desire is for freedom of election; the deside- 
ratum is freedom of trade. ‘The desire is for full, fair, and free 
representation of the people in Parliament ;* the desideratum is 
full, fair, and free interchange with all the nations of the earth. 
These are the practical rights of the people which require imme- 
diate recognition—the right of the mind to substantial instruc- 
tion, and the right of the body to the profits of its wn unfettered 
industry. 

These are rights which can no longer be withheld with justice, 
or violated with safety. Let us hope that the lessons of the past 
may not have been wholly thrown away. Our rulers have had 





sume the same proportions of meat that is consumed by the population of 
Manchester and its vicinity (a consumption which appears to me to be below 
the average of the consumption in the metropolis), the influx of 230,000 of new 

opulation will require for their ey te oar an annual increase of 27,327 
oad of cattle, 70,319 sheep, 64,715 lambs, and 7,894 calves, to raise which 
an annual increase of upwards of 81,000 acres of good pasture land would be 
required. Taking the consumption of wheat or bread to be on the scale of a 
common dietary, 7. e. 56 ozs. daily for a family of a man, woman, and three 
children, then the annual addition of supply of wheat required will be about 
105,000 quarters, requiring 28,058 acres of land, yielding 30 bushels of wheat 
to an acre; the total amount of good land requisite for raising the chief 
articles of food will therefore be in all about 109,000 acres of good pasture 
land annually.—‘ Report on the Sanitory Condition of the Labouring Popula- 
tion,’ page 131. 

* The really honest body among the Chartists desire political change 
simply as the only means which occur to them as likely to ensure wise and 
equitable legislation. Give them wise and equitable laws, and organic 
changes will cease to be demanded. 
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ample proof—if they would but read history aright—of that un- 
exceptionable axiom in political science, that public injustice is 
the invariable parent of public disorder and discontent. * What- 
soever a man soweth that shall he also reap.” We never yet heard 
—wenever yet read—of any great social or political iniquity which 
did not, at the appointed time, entail an appropriate and bitter 
orm on the perpetrators or their descendants. “ ‘The fathers 
1ave eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge.” 
It is impossible it should be otherwise. It is idle to expect that 
God will interpose between the cause and its consequence. 
Every seed of evil is the germ of a harvest of misery. Every 
oppression, in God’s good time, recoils upon the oppressor. 


“What may be the end of these things,” said Lord Brougham, 


addressing the aristocracy of the land, “it is not for me to conjec- 
ture. But this much I know—that as surely as man is mortal, and 
to err is human, justice deferred enhances the price at which you 
must purchase safety and peace; nor can you expect to gather in 
another crop than they did who went before you, if you persevere 
in their utterly abominable husbandry, of sowing injustice, and 
reaping rebellion.” 


In conclusion, we will offer a few words of friendly counsel to 
the working classes,—words not the less friendly that they are 
couched in a different language from that anally addressed to 
them by flatterers and courtiers. 

Those with whom the late strike was a matter of wages, whose 
real object, and not merely their pretext, was “ a fair day’s wages 
for a fair day’s work,” were either very ignorant or very incon- 
siderate, and must by this time feel that they were wrong; for, 
in the first place, those who commenced the strike, those who 
voluntarily left their work, and those who were forcibly turned 
out, were, on an average of men, women, and children, in receipt 
of regular earnings to the amount of not less than 10s. a week ;* 
and as generally more than two, and often three or four, of a 
family were employed, their joint weekly income could not be 
less, one with another, than 25s. or 30s. In many cases it far 
exceeded this amount.+ Now, although these wages are some- 





* The statement of Messrs Bayleys, of Stalybridge, with whose hands the 
turn-out commenced, is this, and we believe it to be perfectly correct :— 

“« We paid at our mills for a period of five weeks previous to the turn-out :—T> 
914 men, women, and children in our employment, five weeks’ wages, from June 
18th to July 23rd, 1842, 2,620/., or Ils. 54d. each per week. To 426 weavers 
(principally girls), for the same five weeks, 1,150/., or 10s. 9}d. each per week.” 

+ We have lying before us returns from another manufacturing establish- 
ment, situated in a town not far from Manchester, in which wages have 
generally ranged rather lower than at Stalybridge. In 1839 this establish- 
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what lower positively, and very much lower relatively, to the 
price of provisions than they were in 1836, yet they are still so 
much beyond the earnings of the great majority of English 
labourers, that we cannot do otherwise than condemn, in the 
strongest terms, the folly of those who could gratuitously reject 
them, and the selfish wickedness of those who could seek to inti- 
midate others into resigning so advantageous a position. ‘The 
total loss to the working classes during the three weeks that the 
general cessation from labour continued, could not have fallen 
short of 500,000/., and probably far exceeded this estimate. 

In the second place, the ery of ‘a fair day’s wages for a fair 
day’s work,” though the demand may at first sound plausible 
enough, involves a very palpable et shallow fallacy. In the 
great majority of cases, neither the labourers nor the employers 
of labour have any more power over the rate of wages they will 
receive or pay, than they have over the tides of the sea, or the 
winds of the sky. If the price of the manufactured article will 
not afford a remunerating profit to the manufacturer, he cannot 
long continue to pay remunerating wages to his workmen. 
If there are thousands of operatives out of employment, and yet 
anxious to obtain it, an advance of wages cannot, by any possi- 
bility, be obtained. Yet this is precisely the condition of the 
disturbed districts at the present time. Our streets swarm with 
unemployed artisans ; and our manufacturers incur a heavy loss 
on the articles they produce. And it cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon the minds of our uneducated labourers, that the 
price obtained for any article will always regulate the amount 
of wages which the producer of thac article can afford to pay ;— 
and the extent of competition for employment will always regu- 
late the amount of wages for which the operative will be content 
to work. At present the supply of manufactured goods exceeds 
the demand for them, and consequently prices have fallen, and 
would have fallen, though every manufacturer had been in league 
to raise them; and the supply of labour exceeds the demand for 
it, and consequently wages fed fallen, and must have fallen, 
though all the operatives in the kingdom had been united to 
prevent such a result. Those, therefore, who cannot obtain “a 
fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work” (and unhappily there are 
many such), must direct their indignation, not against the em- 





ment employed 43 families, besides single hands. Of these 43 families, 22 
were in receipt of a net annual income of upwards of 100/., and eight of 
them of various sums ranging from 130/. to 200/. Since this period, the 
wages in this mill have been reduced about 15 per cent. ; but they still 
average 93. 6d. a head per week, and as on an average two and a half indivi- 
duals of a family are employed, the family income reaches 25s. weekly. 
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loyer of labour, who is altogether powerless in the matter, and 
is indeed a sufferer like themselves, but against those who, by 
hampering our commerce and limiting our markets, have de- 
pressed, to so grievous an extent, both the profits of capital and 
the remuneration of labour. 


“There are persons who speak of wages as if they could be fixed 
by some combination of the masters on the one hand, or the opera- 
tives on the other, and as if the price of labour, like that of every 
other commodity, did not depend on the relations between demand 
and supply. I once asked the opinion of an operative on this subject, 
and his answer was a complete explication of the problem. He 
replied, ‘ When two masters are sealiner for one man, wages will be 
high, but when two men are looking for one master, they will be 
low; and that’s all about the matter.’ It would be well if the 
political economy of fustian-jacket could be generally diffused 
through broad-cloth. There is, however, this difference between 
labour and other commodities—that there is always a more pressing 
necessity for industry to sell than for capital to buy. Labour is the 
most perishable of articles: it is measured by time, and every hour 
it remains unemployed is so much of its stock absolutely destroyed.” 
—Dr Taylor, p. 106. 


Those to whom the Charter was the object of the recent insur- 
rection have been guilty, if possible, of still more egregious 
folly. People who can allow themselves to be so misled, and by 
such misleaders, will always be looked upon with alarm, mistrust, 
and something of contempt; and they may rest satisfied that 
every outbreak for the Charter puts them further from the 
Charter. In this country tumult and violence will be speedily 
put down; and, apart from violence, a ‘sacred month,” even 
were it feasible, would do nothing for the Chartists. General 
cessation from work can mean nothing but general starvation or 
systematic plunder. But plunder would exhaust its own re- 
sources in a week.* ‘The baker whose shop has been once 
pillaged will bake no more; the miller will cease to grind; 
the butcher and the gardener will no longer bring their produce 
to market. Plunder kills the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
The Charter can assuredly be gained by no such means as 
these. 

The Chartists demand a larger participation in political power 
than the present balance of the constitution assigns them. ‘Their 





* “The plunder of the few would give but a share inconceivably small in 
the distribution to the many. But the many are not capable of making this 
calculation ; and those who lead them to rapine never intend this distribu- 
tion.” —Burke, vol. v, p. 107. 
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only prospect of obtaining this lies in the proof of their fitness to 
possess it. Let them give the nation reason to believe, by their 
— and sobriety—by earnest striving after intellectual light— 
y persevering pursuit of attainable objects—by patient endurance 
of unavoidable calamities and imaginary wrongs—that Govern- 
ment would be better administered for their having a share in its 
control. ‘They may be assured that by acting thus, they will do 
more to hasten the extension and improve the security of the 
elective franchise, than Radicalism, with all Parliamentary sup- 
porters, or Chartism, with its wild projects and fierce harangues. 
Moreover, the objects for which they clamour—the five points 
of the Charter—would, if gained, contribute nothing of them- 
selves towards the redress of the real grievances of the poor. 
They demand, not wise laws, but a share in the framing of the 
laws. They require, not a discreet exercise of the power of the 
State, but a participation in that power. Their outcry is, not 
for good government, but for what they conceive to be gua- 
rantees of good government; which, however, experienced and 
reflective men know would, in all likelihood, lead to a very dif- 
ferent result. 


“Tt is a common error in politics to confound means with ends. Con- 
stitutions, charters, petitions of right, representative assemblies, electoral 
colleges, are not good government ; ner do they, even when most elabo- 
borately framed, necessarily produce good government. Electors meet 
in vain where want renders them the slaves of the priest. Laws have no 
magical, no supernatural virtue; priestcraft, ignorance, the rage of con- 
tending factions, may make good institutions useless; intelligence, 
sobriety, industry, moral freedom, firm union, may supply; in a great 
measure, the defects of the worst representative system.” 


Annual parliaments, vote by ballot, universal suffrage, and the 
removal of a property qualification, might, or might not, be 
salutary changes; but they are nothing in themselves; at best 
they are only means to some ulterior objects. They are only 
instruments by which an honest legislature and an enlightened 
people might work out much good; but which, in the hands 
of a selfish Government and an uneducated people, would 
assuredly prove a curse as fearful as any with which God, 
in his anger, has ever visited his creatures. ‘The elective fran- 
chise should no doubt extend to all those, but to those only, who 
are competent to exercise it for their country’s good. This, if it 
could be tested, should be the only limit, and the only qualifica- 
tion. And the question whether an increase of popular power 
will promote popular well-being, must be decided by the result 
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of a previous inquiry as to the adequate capacity, the solid fore- 
thought, the pacific dispositions of the people. The question as 
to the propriety of granting the demands of Chartism must depend 
upon the wisdom and the virtue of the Chartists. Hitherto we 
have unhappily had little proof of their possession of either. 

Finally, we would earnestly exhort them to cast away all de- 
lusive and visionary schemes, and direct their combined strength 
to the attainment of some object which the middle classes will 
join them in demanding. All their interests and many of their 
wishes are in common. Hitherto the lower orders, by their per- 
tinacious isolation, have thrown away their strength. Like the 
dog in the fable, they have grasped at the shadow, and allowed 
the substance to fall into the stream. While the middle and the 
lower classes are disconnected and at variance, both are compa- 
ratively powerless, and the ruling aristocracy can oppress both at 
pleasure. When the middle and the lower classes are united 
their union is irresistible. Lord Bacon tells us that no great 
movement of the people was ever successful which had not at its 
head a portion of the wealthy and educated portion of the com- 
munity. ‘Two centuries have elapsed since he flourished; vast 
changes, mighty revolutions, have taken place in almost all the 
countries of Europe; and no event, so far as we are aware, 
has occurred, which does not verify his statement. ‘Thus much 
is certain. No great social reform which cannot unite in its sup- 
port the middle and the lower orders—the intelligence and the 
strength of the community—will ever be achieved. No great 
social reform which does unite them will ever be refused. 

W. R. G. 








Art. VI.—Notes and Observations on the Ionian Islunds and 
Malta, with some remarks on Constantinople and Turkey ; and 
on the System of Quarantine, as at present conducted. By 
John Davy, M.D., F.R.S.S., L. & E. 2vols. Smith, Elder, 
and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


FEW residences, visits, or tours have been fated more than 

those in the Ionian Islands to tantalise the reader by super- 
ficial, inadequate, and hurried descriptions. Travelling gentle- 
men (those ‘I. G.’s terrible to Ionian authorities) passed through 
them as through a mere gate on their road to Athens, and thought 
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more of making preparatic ns for their continental excursion than 
of investigating the state of these islands. Military officers, 
whose professional duties prolonged their stay, were seldom 
stored with that scientific knowledge, which would have rendered 
their inquiries seed for a harvest of information, while the regimen- 
tal social system, which made the mess an agreeable family, indis- 
posed them to court the society of the natives. From all this it 
has occurred, that though several books, and many contributions 
and articles, have circulated in England about the Ionian Islands, 
yet we are not in possession of any great mass of information 
upon the subject. ‘The very first sight of Dr Davy’s two cor- 
pulent and comfortable-looking crown-octavos gave pleasure to 
one who, after a lapse of twenty-two years, remembers those 
lovely islands, and their interesting inhabitants, as rendered to 
the philanthropist only more interesting from the chasm, between 
their attainments and habits, and their capacities. Nor will 
an inspection of the interior of these volumes belie the promise 
of their massive outside—massive, but by no means too large; 
for the French Vaudoncourt and our English Goodisson taught 
us long ago to regret a want of burthen in any volume which 
might be freighted with so curious a cargo of facts as the Ionian 
Islands could furnish. 

Though Dr Davy is able to speak for himself in a manner not 
unworthy of the name which he bears,* we shall prefer giving, 
with less ability, a resumé of his more important statements, and 
referring our readers for confirmation to his work, which deserves 
to be bought as well as perused, so carefully, completely, and 
expensively has it been got up, with an admirable type, and an 
excellent map of Malta and the Ionian Islands, compiled by Arrow- 
smith from survey, aided by Colonial-office and Ordnance docu- 
ments. Dr Davy says, which we fully believe, that it has re- 
quired some resolution on his part to persevere in his protracted 
inquiries and accumulated memoranda, supported by a feeling 
of duty; but we hope that the consciousness of having dis- 
charged a duty will not be the only result of his long labour, but 
that the work will prove as remunerative as it ought to be. This 
we shall attempt to promote, not by quotations, but by references, 
and these chiefly on the subject of the Ionian Islands; for Dr 
Davy had no less opportunity of studying Malta, where he 
appears to have been employed during eight years, than the 
lonian Islands, where he was in a situation of trust during five 
years, but we would confine ourselves to those islands, where 





* Dr Davy is brother to the late Sir Humphry Davy. 
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there is at this moment much restlessness, and whence com- 
plaint is fermenting in the Maltese, the Athenian, and occa- 
sionally the London newspapers, rather than that where a patient 
inquiry into the feasibility of proposed ameliorations, has been 
followed by their gradual introduction, and has left Malta in a 
state of augmented material welfare and heightened moral enjoy- 
ment. 

Fairly considered, the results of “ The Malta Report” tend, 
as one instance, to efface the aspersions which were thrown 
on the late Ministry, for wasting money in commissions. Com- 
mon sense, indeed, shows that commissions of inquiry keep in 
their cost a proportion to the importance of great political changes, 
not greater than what an architect’s dection bear to an 
intended palace, and that in either case grudging the expense 
of previous designs belongs to that species of economy called 
penny-wisdom. 

A near coincidence leads to a presumption of a consequence, 
and the improving state of Malta dates from the period when the 
very able report of Messrs Austin and Cornwall Lewis was 
acted upon. Nothing of probably beneficial alteratives seems to 
the reader of it to have been omitted, except some arrangement 
and encouragement for the superfluous working population to 
emigrate as labourers to Jamaica, where their presence was desired 
by several planters, and where, in one instance, quarters had 
been already prepared for an expected body of them. 

In avoiding much comment on Dr Davy’s minute and 
valuable information on Malta, we shall gain the opportunity 
of considering singly, and therefore more simply, the affairs of the 
Ionian Islands ; for he has rather complicated them by, as it were, 
driving his pair of subjects abreast, or rather, like the ornamental 
rider in Homer’s simile, vaulting from horse to horse. In fact, 
there is no resemblance between the conquered crown colony of 
Malta and that anomalous republic, to which it would be difficult 
to give a more compact name than the one which the little insular 
heptarchy—or, as it then was, heptanarchy*—during several years, 
gave itself—Heptanesos. Dr Davy singularly enough commences 
his task of weaving them together in the thread of narrative, by 
pointing out their discrepancies, and we would fain hope that his 
disposition to view them as a pair, with similar qualities and capa- 
bilities, relates rather to their future than to their past. The 
Commission of Inquiry sent to Malta, and the improvements 
consequently introduced there by the English Government, in- 





* “Tt appears to have been rather an anarchy than a government,”—= 
Ionian Islands, §c. By Dr Davy.—P. 32. 
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creased a desire which had been long growing among the Ionians 
for a little softening of their constitutional discipline. At the 
end of 1839 there was laid before the House of Commons and 
printed a series of papers, of which the first despatch of Lord 
John Russell to the Lord High Commissioner, Sir Howard 
Douglas, gives so clear and compact a statement, that we have 
subjoined it in a note.* This despatch was a reply to a memo- 





* Copy of a Despatch from the Right Honourable Lord John Russell to 
Lieutenant-General Sir Howard Douglas, Bart., G.C.SS.M. and G., her 
Majesty’s Lord High Commissioner to the Ionian States. 


“ Downing street, December, 21, 1839. 

“Sir,—You are aware that during the last summer various representations 
were addressed to the Marquess of Normanby by Cavaliere Mustoxidi, 
respecting the defects in the constitution and system of government at 
present prevailing in the Ionian States. The whole of that gentleman’s 
views are brought together in a memorial, inclosed by him in a letter to 
Mr Labouchere, dated on the 12th of August, of which I enclose a copy for 
your information. 

The pendency during the last summer of many questions affecting the 
course to be observed with regard to the present Ionian Parliament, 
unavoidably postponed the consideration of those more general and perma- 
nent interests to which M. Mustoxidi had referred in that memorial. It 
was necessary to assert the constitutional rights of the protecting sovereign 
before it was possible to decide how far the constitution itself was suscepti- 
ble of improvements, in harmony with the character of those for whose 
benefit it was founded, and at the same time compatible with the duties and 
interest of the protecting power. But having now conveyed to you full 
instructions on the questions in controversy with the Ionian Parliament, 
and having armed you with the powers necessary for defeating any illegal 
pretensions which may be advanced by the assembly, I can no longer delay 
the consideration of the topics urged by M. Mustoxidion her Majesty’s 
Government. I am not unmindful of the objections which you have made 
to the recognition of that gentleman in any official capacity by the ministers 
of the crown, nor has he in fact been so recognised. But I cannot deny his 
right, as a native of the Ionian States, to bring under the consideration of 
her Majesty’s ministers any grievances under which he conceives the Ionian 
people to labour; and I cannot shut my eyes to the fact, that a considerable 
portion of the Ionian people themselves desire a more effective control over 
their legislature. Ifthese views are well founded, some material changes are 
indispensable: if they are erroneous, it will, on every account, be more 
satisfactory that such errors should be exposed than that they should be 
tacitly assumed. I must therefore invite your careful attention to these 
topics. 

Seine the close of his memorial, M. Mustoxidi has recapitulated, under 
four heads, what he represents to be the desires of the Ionian people. 
They are, substantially, that the electoral system should rest on a basis of 
representation, entirely free from nomination by the primary council; that 
the interval of two years at present interposed between the successive 
sessions of the legislative assembly should be shortened; that the extra- 
ordinary as well as the ordinary expenses of the States should be annually 
voted by the Assembly; and that the freedom of the press should be esta- 
blished. 
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rial transmitted by M. Mustoxidi, a gentleman who bore among 
his friends, both lonian and English, the character of an agreeable, 
accomplished, and elegant scholar,—certainly anything but that 
of a dangerous traitor; and the singularity of his suddenly flying 
at the practical sovereign of the Ionian Islands inclines one to 
believe that he must have been moved by a genuine conviction, 
that he was serving his country, though there may have been a 
tone of plaintive exaggeration in his printed picture of Ionian 
wrongs which shocked English moderation or apathy. His reply 





I am fully aware how much is directly advanced, and how much more is 
indirectly involved in these demands; nor am I unconscious how great is 
the variety and number of the considerations which must be taken into 
account before any opinion could be formed or acted on in favour of the 
proposed concessions. They would directly affect the internal policy of 
the Ionian States, and indirectly the foreign relations both of those states 
and of this kingdom with some of the powers on the continent of Europe. 
I fully admit, therefore, that the proposed changes are not such as could be 
made without a most ample inquiry, and the most exact circumspection. 
On the other hand, it is not to be denied that there is great force in the 
objections made by M. Mustoxidi to the present system of Ionian Govern- 
ment. It has so many of the semblances of a free constitution, as almost 
inevitably to excite the desires and to ensure the constant demand for the 
more full enjoyment of those institutions, as they are known and practically 
in force in other states, possessing a representative Government. If it had 
not been intended to advance further in this direction, it must be admitted 
that there was but little wisdom in establishing a system of this nature, 
But Sir Thomas Maitland, the original projector of the Ionian constitution, 
is not justly chargeable with this short-sighted policy. The hopes which 
the charter infallibly tended to encourage, it was his avowed purpose to 
fulfil, whenever, by the general diffusion of knowledge, and by the acquired 
habit of conducting public affairs, the Ionian people should have become 
capable of sustaining the arduous duties and responsibilities connected 
with the administration of a popular form of Government. 

In thus laying the foundation of a free constitution, he acted in accord- 
ance with the policy of the Congress of Vienna, who expressed their inten- 
tions in the following articles :— 

‘ Article 4.—In order to carry into execution without delay the stipula- 
tions mentioned in the articles preceding, and to ground the political 
reorganisation of the united Ionian States upon that organisation which is 
actually in force, the Lord High Commissioner of the protecting powers 
shall regulate the forms of convocation of a legislative assembly, of which 
he shall direct the proceedings, in order to draw up a new constitutional 
charter for the states, which his Majesty the King of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland shall be requested to ratify. 

‘Until such constitutional charter shall have been sodrawn up and duly 
ratified, the existing constitutions shall remain in force in the different 
islands, and no alteration shall be made in them except by his Britannic 
Majesty in council.’ 

It therefore becomes necessary to inquire whether the period thus con- 
templated by Sir Thomas Maitland has arrived; whether the people of the 
Ionian States have made such advances in the knowledge and habits indis- 
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to official censure has not been heard. For the voice, the merely 

rinted and scarcely published voice, of a foreigner, distinguished 
in Italian literature, but unknown to England, is utterly lost, 
though occasionally admitted as “a letter to the editor,” amidst 
the chaos of London politics. 





pensable to the right conduct of free institutions, as would qualify them for 
any material enlargement of their existing franchises; and, if so, then in 
what direction and to what extent that enlargement should first be made. 

These are questions, to the right solution of which it is necessary to 
bring more exact and ample knowledge of the state of society in the Ionian 
Islands than is at present within my reach. After a protracted residence in 
those states, and a careful observation of the character, opinions, and habits 
of the inhabitants, you are, beyond question, fully qualified to furnish such 
information ; and I should be glad to learn the result of your reflections 
upon it, for the assistance of her Majesty’s ministers. I am anxious to 
receive such a report at as early a period as your other duties will admit. 
In preparing it you will of course avail yourself of the assistance of those 
gentlemen residing in the Ionian Islands, whether in the service of the 
Government or otherwise, who are best qualified, from local experience and 
general capacity, to co-operate in such a task. 

I shall not attempt to anticipate your conclusions, or to prejudge the ques- 
tions on which I thus solicit your free opinion and your aid. Yet I cannot 
omit to observe, that I deal yield with much regret to the conviction that 
the time is still unripe for conceding to the Ionian people, to at least some 
extent, the advantages of greater freedom of the press, and a more complete 
system of representation. It would not be to the honour of this country to 
have occupied the Ionian States for so many years without having advanced 
the inhabitants towards some qualification for institutions more liberal than 
those which were granted to them, avowedly as a mere preparation, for such 
change. It would be painful to acquiesce in the belief, that in a country 
placed under the immediate protection of her Majesty the Queen, the Govern- 
ment are unable to confide with safety to the people at large the privilege of 
more freely discussing their own social interests than they are at present 
enabled to do. Neither could it be otherwise than painful to consider that 
Great Britain is compelled to withhold a more full participation of her own 
political freedom from a people to whom she looks for a large pecuniary 
contribution towards the maintenance of one of the most important of her 
foreign garrisons. I see, likewise, this advantage in a revision of some of 
the articles of the constitution ; viz., that it would afford an opportunity for 
setting at rest the question concerning the legislative power of the Senate, 
which may otherwise still be made the pretext for dissension. Nor can it be 
denied, that your enlightened exertions to root out abuses might be aided, 
instead of being thwarted, were harmony established between the Senate and 
the Assembly. It may, ofcourse, be that the difficultées are insuperable, and 
that we must acquiesce in the refusal or continued postponement of privi- 
leges, demanded certainly by some part of the Ionian people, and not less 
certainly in accordance with the general spirit and character of our own 
Government. But before we acquiescein this as an inevitable result, it is right 
that the question should be viewed in all its bearings; and that if the claims 
preferred by M. Mustoxidi on behalf of his countrymen be really inadmis- 
sible, we should be provided with clear and solid reasons to justify the 
rejection of them. “T have, &c., 

(Signed) “J, Russe.” 
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The unproved and disavowed, and almost disproved, Anglo- 
phobia of M. Mustoxidi reminds one of a tale of hydrophobia:— 

In the beginning of the reign of George the Fourth, or rather 
towards the close of his previous regency, it was reported that a 
dog in the streets, whom nobody in London knew, had bitten a 
pos distinguished as much by his learning as by the rigour of 
1is diocesan discipline. The public feeling was one of indignation 
at the denounced dog. What, indeed, could sound more wanton 
and wicked than for an anonymous cur to bite a bishop’s leg? 
Even the rarity, in these trowsered days, of a biteable bit of silken 
calf suggested little excuse for the culprit; but George the Fourth, 
who though not a bookish man, was possessed of much worldly 
wisdom, checked the canine calumniators with these wise words : 
—I wonder who snapt first? I should like to hear the dog’s 
story.” 

In the case to which our solemn allegory applies, the dog’s 
story ¢s ready printed* at Malta, in beautiful and harmonious 
Italian, but in a form unfortunately so diffuse that neither space 
nor time enable us to translate or even to quote it. 

It is impossible to state more compactly and clearly than Lord 
John Russell “the four desires” of the Ionian people, with the 
exception of the fourth, which he appears to misunderstand, and 
unconsciously to misrepresent in the words “ That the freedom of 
the press should be established.” The Ionians do not ask so 
much, nor would we advocate the conceding of so much to them. 
It is not that we believe in the power of a people to blow up 
forts by placards, or sink invincible fleets by pelting paragraphs 
at them, bet the Corfiots ont les defauts de leurs qualités, and being 
active and clever, are likewise disputatious and proverbially 
quarrelsome ; and the population in that small space, with a free 
press furnishing them daily excitement, would find a bushel of 
moral cowitch clinging beneath the close clothing of England’s 
protection. What the Ionians ask is, that the art of printing should 
be no longer a crime. Now, like coining, it is a state monopoly ; 
and as coining, though of lawful monies, is here, so printing, 
though of good books, would there be treason. Surely this is 
affixing criminality to an intrinsically innocent act: surely, the 
implements of printing need not be considered such guilty mys- 
teries as those of forging are now, and those of tea~making were 
in our own remembrance at Winchester College. ‘The previous 








* “Al Dispaccio dei 10 Aprile, 1840, da Sir Howard Douglas, Lord alto 
Commissionario di S. M. Negli stati uniti del Jonio, indiritto A.S. S. il Segre- 
tario di stato per le Colonie Confutazione di Andrea Mustoxidi, C.M.G. 
Assoggettata Rispettosamente al Parlamento Britannico ed al Ministro di 
S.M.’ Malta: Tipografia Izzo e Co. 1841. 
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deposit of a sum equal to defray a printer’s legal fines would 
sufficiently check publications injurious to individuals, or even 
those offensive to foreign courts outside, though that would be 
carrying national politeness to the length of not smoking in the 
rumble on account of the ladies inside. But a conclusive argu- 
ment against prohibiting all private printing in the Ionian 
Islands is the state of the neighbouring countries. M. Mustoxidi 
mentions in his Maltese answer, that Sir Howard Douglas, by 
a regulation of the Senate, which during the two years’ recess 
of the Assembly has the force of law, forbade under penalties 
the introduction of Greek newspapers into the Ionian Islands. 
If his science had not surpassed his subsequent statesmanship, 
might he not as well have enacted at Sandhurst that cold air 
should never penetrate the crevices of rooms with fires, as that 
political discussions in their common mother-tongue should not 
me the many hundred miles, creek and cove, of the Seven 
slands’ circumferences? ‘The very printing of this ‘ Confuta- 
zione’ at Malta is an evidence that the Corfiot prohibition of 
printing is more invidious than effective. 

To return, however, to Lord John Russell. Far different from 
the encouraging tone of his first despatch is the following :— 


Extract from a Despatch from Lord John Russell to Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Sir Howard Douglas, G.C.SS.M. and G. 


“ Downing street, June 4, 1840. 

“ Srr,—lI have received and read with attention your despatch of the 
10th of April, marked ‘separate,’ in answer to the memorial presented 
in August last by the Cavaliere Mustoxidi to my predecessor, the Mar- 
quess of Normanby. 

In considering that memorial and your answer to it, I propose to 
separate two questions, entirely distinct in themselves. 

The first of these questions relates to your own administration of the 
functions assigned to you. Upon this part of the subject I have to 
observe, that the Cavaliere Mustoxidi seems to have advanced the gravest 
charges against an officer of high rank and distinguished services, without 
any adequate grounds. 

I can only therefore reprobate conduct so unworthy of respect, and 
assure you of the continued confidence of the Queen, whom you have 
the honour to serve. 

The second question relates to the condition of the Ionian Islands. 

Upon this part of the memorial I must acknowledge that I cannot 
blame the Ionians for being desirous that the name and the reality of a 
free constitution should go together, that the restrictions professedly 
temporary should be removed, and that a state made independent by 
treaty, should enjoy the benefits usually attending a representative 
system of government. 

I yield, however, to the strong conviction which you express, that 
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changes of this kind would be dangerous, confirmed as your opinion is 
by the wanton conspiracy which was organised in Greece, with the assist- 
ance of Ionian agents. 

But as I mean to decline compliance with either of the prayers of 
the memorial, I must desire you to consider further any measures which 
may practically fit the Ionian people for the enjoyment of a more free 
system of government. 

There appear to me to be some measures conducive to this end, 
which are not attended with danger. These are:— 

First: A greater freedom for books, pamphlets, and periodical 
publications, than is now allowed, as a preparation for the freedom of 
the political press. 

Secondly: The complete communication to the Ionian Parliament of 
all the extraordinary expenses of the State, and the reasons for them, 
without requiring their sanction for the expenditure, but receiving with 
attention any addresses of the Assembly on the subject. 

Thirdly: The advancement of young Ionians, in the subordinate 
offices, with a view to select those, of whose abilities and integrity the 
Lord High Commissioner of the protecting Sovereign is satisfied, for the 
higher posts of the State. ; 

Fourthly: The publication of a Government newspaper, free from 
all party or acrimonious remarks, but containing the news of Europe in 
an authentic form, and concise accounts of the wants of the Ionian 
Islands and of Greece, without passion or partiality in favour of the 
persons administering in the name of the Queen, or of the Senate. 
Calumnies and false reports, however, should be calmly and decisively 
contradicted. 

For the present, I trust that the harmonious proceedings of the 
Tonian Parliament will have a beneficial effect. 

I must recommend to you, to moderate the indignation which you 
naturally feel at aspersions on your conduct, and to rest assured that 
while all your actions are prompted by zeal for the Queen’s service, and 
for the welfare of the States placed under your guidance, they will be 
duly appreciated by your gracious Sovereign, and by the impartial judg- 
ment of your own country.” 


The difference between the two papers is striking, and were it 
not too serious a subject to the defenceless Ionian tribe, whose 
interest is involved, and to the mighty English nation, whose cha- 
racter is compromised, this difference might appear almost whim- 
sical. The attributes of the entire Despatch of December 21, 
1839, are decision and fearlessness, and a position and a prefer- 
ence felt and avowed. ‘The character of the above extract from 
the Despatch of June 4, 1840, is singularly inconsequent: the first 
part of it, which comprises an amende and an incidental com- 
pliment to a veteran officer of both early and late distinction—of 
military services and scientific acquirements, cannot be objected 
to; but the second part seems to us to sound the knell of all Ionian 
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hopes. It is not so much what the Colonial Secretary, on the gua- 
rantee of the Governor, reluctantly deems himself bound to refuse, 
that creates disappointment at the tone quantum mutatus ab 
illo! it is much more the feebleness, almost the fallacy of 
those alteratives—that milk-and-water prescription, which is ap- 
parently signed by a hand known hitherto by prescriptions for 
really imparting health. But what are these? A greater free- 
dom for books and newspapers! They cannot be effectually 
excluded. ‘The Lord H. C.’s prohibition only rendered the Arwy 
and the @:Ao¢ rov Aaov (the ‘Age’ and the ‘ Friend of the People’), 
which had not above a hundred subscribers at Athens, more sought 
after. 


“©The communication to the Ionian Parliament of all the extraor- 
dinary expenses of the States—the advancement of young Ionians in 
the subordinate offices.” 


Why the Venetians showered little employments among the 
—-< course! But without requiring their sanction”—a 
qualified mode of voting supplies ! 


“The publication of a Government newspaper free from all party— 
but containing concise accounts of the wants of the Ionian Islands and 
Greece.” 


This last word crowns the absurdity; no acrimony, but a state- 
ment of the wants of Greece! And what does Greece want as a 
Government?  ['irst, she wants common honesty. Her two 
first loans have been not only left unpaid, but formally disowned 
long since by her ambassador, Prince Soutzo, at Paris. His 
official answer was tantamount to saying that a subsequent ex- 
tinguished a prior mortgage! And what else does this Govern- 
ment want? The common humanity of the age ! the abolition of 
torture on criminals; a decent retrenchment from the twelve 
hundred thousand pounds on a palace. All these are agreeable 
neighbourly topics for a Government Gazette! Much which 
might be left open for an individual newspaper speculator to say, 
subject to the risk of an action for libel, would be unfit, accord- 
ing to common decency, for an official paper to proclaim 

Throughout all the Ionian complaints and petitions there 
appears a diposition, very natural and very excusable, to overrate 
the past, partly as an oblique manner of condemning the present, 
and partly from that real mistiness of mental vision which has 
misled many an erring, but honest Laudator temporis acti. We 
have now before us, furnished by the kindness of a friend, a 
curious little test for trying the justice of those estimates of their 
former national independence, to which most [onian communica- 
tions refer, Our test is the journal of an English gentleman, 
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who passed in Cerigo the last three months and a half of 1802, 
and a part of 1803 in Zante, Santa Maura, and Corfu. This is 
precisely the period during which the Seven Islands were left to 
themselves ; and from this journal we shall extract some passages 
which, between their own kaligraphy—or rather kakigraphy—the 
salt soaking which the rude account-books destined for them got 
in a shipwreck, and the strange nature of Cytherean pens, and ink 
which forty years have faded to the dinginess of dirty water, cost 
us conjectures over each word, which will be spared to our readers 
in the annexed letter-press. We will begin by calling this mute 
witness to prove the tranquillity enjoyed by the general popu- 
lation when left to themselves ! 
“ Avlemona in Cerigo, Sept. 23rd, 1802. 
“N.B. Shipwrecked on the 17th inst. 

“ Few now dare stir out, and they have continued three or four years 
in the same situation. No Government whatever; the primates have 
no authority.” " ’ 


On the fitness of the upper orders for ruling the lower :— 


“ Little hopes of the present Government lasting long. The nobles 
themselves have so little education, information, energy, or influence over 
the people, and these, on the other hand, are so dissatisfied and tur- 
bulent, that nothing but a strong military force can ever keep the Islands 
quiet.” 

A previous remark, however, in this journal, that Cerigo had at 
a former period been kept quiet by a Russian sergeant and ten 
men, does not convey the idea that the sum total of troops for the 
entire heptanarchy would amount to a very fearful number. 


“ All want to have employment under foreign nations to avoid being 
officers under the new Government.” 


This was a main cause of the numerous consulships and vice- 
consulships for foreign powers, which were always held by native 
a 
ireeks. 


“Dr was principally urged in these vexatious acts by his wife, 
a Callimathi, who was one of three sisters, all of whose husbands died 
lately in the course of one year—two murdered in the castle, and the 
third in returning from Zante. This family is the inveterate enemy 
of the Mormoris and the Caluccis—of the first, because the father-in- 
law of Mormori, on his return from Venice to Cerigo, married at the 
age of 67, and had a daughter, who inherited his fortune to the detri- 
ment of these three sisters, his nieces, who then attended him—and the 
Calucci as instrumental in fomenting a revolt at Potamd, though without 
success, and enemy of the Calucci because, &c.” 





The following gives a lively idea of what public, or rather 
parochial meetings must have been in that Island when its  in- 
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ternal arrangements” were not interfered with, and it had perfect 
** municipal freedom.” 


“The murder in the castle, which took place eight days after the 
Russians went, was preceded by a general mass, celebrated by the bishop 
in the cathedral; after which, as he was going to give the general em- 
braces, a peasant proposed that they should all adjourn to the castle to 
settle some differences between the two orders, and arrange a new form 
of Government. This was agreed to, and they went up; the doors were 
shut immediately they had arrived at the palace. All began to upbraid 
with his oppression and usurpations, and insisted on his giving them 
a pecuniary satisfaction. He refused, when 15 or 16 out of 90, which 
they were in all, leagued together and shot him.” 

A similar sacrifice of three of ’s relatives is subsequently 
described in the journal. There is something peculiarly striking 
in the English vestry and alehouse sound of “ adjourning to the 
castle,” which deepens to the reader the approaching tragedy. Yet 
such were the scenes which formed that golden age of “real 
independence,” to which eloquent writers, ingenious thinkers, 
accomplished scholars, and courteous members of society, in the 
eagerness of party discussion, proudly refer as the period of their 
country’s dignity! ‘The journal subsequently records that the 
performers in this tragedy — their audience—the rest of 
the Cerigote population—to subscribe an avowal that the victims 
had been justly put to death; and thus was completed this—a 
striking miniature of larger revolutions—with their daring few 
and their enduring many. 

“There is an idea among the inhabitants of the great importance 
of the island, particularly in the French consul, who thinks his office far 
greater than that of ambassador at Constantinople. His only eras for 
public events in Europe are the facts which happened about the same 
time in Cerigo.” 

The consuls of foreign powers were almost invariably native 
Greeks, and the disposition so natural to a small community 
conscious of much innate talent, may be found at the present day 
in the whole Ionian population, and very salient, though not 
necessarily offensive to a tolerant judge of human nature, in 
the various Ionian remonstrances, which have appeared through 
the protection or the indulgence of the English press, But it is 
an ill-feeling, which makes men look with the mind’s eye askance 
at points of moral interest, merely because they are minute. As 
well might one of the Swiss forest cantons be sneered at for its con- 
sequential self-estimate, as the smaller Ionian Islands. Indeed one 
entry before our eyes in this journal reminds us of an answer from 
a political cobbler at Ouchy: mem. in the diary of our unnamed 
benefactor :—“ The primates went to Calucci, and begged him 
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to make them a constitution, which he did.” Answer in 1830 
to our question on hearing shouts from Lausanne, “ Quel est ce 
bruit?” Cobbler, without looking up from his shoe: ‘ C’est une 
revolution que l’on fait 1a haut!” ‘To procure indulgence for 
the presumptuous Cerigotes who thus asked Calucci to carpenter 
them up a constitution, we must copy the next remark of the 
journalist :— 

“This is a good, quiet people in general, and in no other country 
would property have been secure without a legitimate Government and 
public force.” 


The accidental juxtaposition of the two next passages contrasts 
to us most whimsically with our journalist’s then and now most 
un-Jacobinical notions :— 

“ A cowardly, dastardly set are all these nobles, Time now (Nov. 
19, 1802) to sow flax!” 


These curious memorials of Ionian habits forty years since 
were the personal experience of a sojourner in by far the wildest 
and most secluded of them. Tarther on the scene and the journal 
are removed to Zante, and the impression left is widely different. 
In contrast to the ferocious tragedy in the Castle of Cerigo, the 
transient island Government which existed in 1802 among the 
Zantiotes is recorded as having been more successful in maintain- 
ing tranquillity, than the previous interference of foreigners. A 
few passages, taken for their shortness, will demonstrate this :— 


“ Jan. 10, 1803.—During the late Government under the Prytanes, 
the people were extremely quiet on account of the prudence and good 
character of the three in power; parties were very gentle.” 


Still the amelioration appears to have depended on the merits 
of these three individuals, for the journal states a little farther 
on :— 

«* Now the same corruptions are returning, and some disturbances are 
recommencing in a few of the villages.” 


It adds in general terms :— 

“ People timorous and effeminate, fond of comforts, and not willing to 
expose themselves to prisons, which were visited every 15 days by the 
Prytanes. Once a prisoner went alone to prison, and told the guard to 
see to him and put the chains on.” 


For a country whose newspapers daily record the commission of 

offences by starving vagrants, as a means of obtaining the refuge 

of a gaol, and where offenders certainly do not voluntarily take 

themselves off to punishment, there is something whimsical in the 

assumption that the Zantiotes are unfit for any provincial or pa- 
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rochial self-government. In fact they long have been, and are 
at this day, a peculiarly easy-tempered and easy-circumstanced 
people. 

“The best and purest Greek words are to be met with among the 
people who live the most retired among the mountains, and the inha- 
bitants of cities are often furnished by the countrymen with new and 
elegant compound words which they had never heard of before.” 

Mr Pashley, in his delightful work upon Candia, where the 
enterprise of an active tourist is combined with the research of a 
finished scholar, instances a curious modern-made word, TnAcAaXia, 
for the converse held by goatherds across a mountain chasm, 
through their joined and rounded hands. ‘To any one anxious 
for an interesting picture of the happiness and the real civilisation 
of the Zantiote peasantry, we recommend the perusal of the eighth 
chapter in Dr Davy’s second volume, entitled ‘ Notice of a 
Journey through the Mountainous District of Zante, 1824.’ It 
is a delicious specimen of a miniature tour, forty as pleasant 

ages as one could wish for a summer, or still more a winter, 

our; and the next chapter is just as amusing, but we will not 
quote a line from either of them, because the first impulse with 
which we took pen in hand was to draw as far as we might the 
public attention to a book which deserved to be praised, and did 
not seem to be puffed, and whose perusal compensated many a 
disappointment in works dated from the Ionian Islands, Sas 
generally leading to the wearied reader’s conviction that their 
writers must have shown great devotion to drill, or to any duties 
but those of careful search for materials of information. 

But it is not merely for agreeable description that Dr Davy’s 
work is valuable ; there is in both the volumes much able discussion 
on subjects of the greatest practical interest, always managed in a 
happy medium between servility to routine and contentious para- 
dox, and this from the question of quarantine down to the false re- 
ligion of flannel next the skin—in which, as an unbeliever, we 
y and welcomed the dissenting doctor. Several of Dr Davy’s 
miniature tours we would fain prescribe to the R. Y. C. members 
traversing the Mediterranean, and especially that to the pretty 
insular triad of Fano, Merlera, and Samottaki, which are by an 
oversight described as being “ off the south-west coast of Corfu,” 
whereas they are off the north-west. Visits from [English yachters 
to the Ionian Islands are always flattering to the inhabitants, and 
conducive through individual to national intimacy. The natives 
of the middle lonian tetrarchy are perhaps more disposed than 
the Corfiotes to amalgamate with the English, and this princi- 
pally from their love of a seafaring life. Lord Nugent was 
anxious that young Cephalonian nobles should be admitted oceca- 
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sionally as midshipmen into our Mediterranean fleet; and it was 
a conciliatory idea, like his endeavours to limit the monopoly 
of the Serraglianti,* and the experiment of loosening a little the 
bonds of the nominations, which, however, failed, perhaps because 
nullum numen abest, si sit prudentia—for Irish talent needs the 
alloy of that Scotch caution which has marked the hitherto 
Caledonian dynasty of the L. H. C’s. 

To revert to the Journal before us, and to several little scat- 
tered proofs of the great superiority, even forty years ago, of 
Zante over the other Caen 


“ Papa Theophilo is learned in ancient Greek, Italian, and French ; 
a man of good morals and information. There is much debauchery at 
Zante, but not so much as in Corfu. January 14, 1803.—Lowest 
freight for currants from Zante to England is 2/. 10s. In time of peace 
and in time of war, 3/. 10s., and even as high as 7/.; and a very little 
less to Venice. About 40 ships come in the year, from 100 tons to 300, 
whose cargoes may be worth in England 20,000/. One house (Sargent) 
which has concerns at Venice, freights sometimes on its own account, 
but has frequent reason to complain: of the bad faith of English corre- 
spondents, who contrive to eat up all their gains in commissions of sale, 
magazine duties, custom-house duties, insurance, &c. &c. &c.” 

This memorandum shows that not Ionians and Serraglianti 
only have been charged with extortion. Farther we are told, 
from careful inquiry on the spot, and at the moment that Zante 
oo nine millions of pounds of currants, and Cefalonia only 
ialf a million, in 1841 the production of Zante had not pro- 
ceeded beyond nine millions and a half, while that of Cefalonia 
had advanced from its half million (which even Ithaca, previously 
currant-less, had approached) to upwards of 14 millions and a 
half. This progressive increase of currants and not of olives is 
likely to produce three results: —To promote the superiority in 
wealth and importance of the middle over the northern group 
of the Ionian Islands; to augment the trade of that group with 
England, which is the only large consumer of currants, and 
which uses little oil, and to increase its dependence upon our 
naval protection, by substituting yet further the growth of a 
luxury for sale and export, to that of indigenous food. There is 
in the whole world but that group which may be termed the 
Currant Islands, as justly as the Spice Islands are designated ; 
and we ought to employ in increasing our market the opposite acts 
to those which the Dutch used to restrict their supply. Lord 
Sydenham equally benefited the Ionian grower, and the English 
consumer, when he reduced the import duty on currants. 





* Currant Warehousemen. 
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But the object should be to extend largely the number of 
habitual, certainly of hebdomedal currant eaters. This is the 
real currantcy question. The luxury, among solids, of the 
poor man should pre-eminently be the plum, not the plumb 
pudding as it is heretically written in the MS. journal; not 
the plum pudding such as it appears at the tables of the rich 
with almonds and brandy, and even noyeau, but that portl 
boiled ball of flower, with its single subacid seasoning, Which 
comes rather under the class of dumplings. Before us lies in 
faded ink a vow of our hidden monitor to purchase at Avlemona 
for friends—not then foreseeing grandchildren—certain cakes 
made of oil and honey; but we disclaim this Corfiot compromise, 
and apply to it the subjacent terms in the Journal :—*“ Cefalonia 
sacrificed to the perfidy and selfishness of Corfu;” for equally 
strong language with reference to Ionian affairs has appeared in 
our newspapers, and directed against not much more fearful 
intentions. 

While this hasty MS. particularises the wretched disorder which 
had become almost an institution in the Ionian Islands during 
the brief period, for which in all domestic arrangements they 
were actually left to themselves, it bears the strongest testimony 
from the writer to the singular natural talents with which all 
their inhabitants seem to be endowed; and the severity with 
which he records their acquired faults may give us confidence in 
his testimony to their innate physical and mental gifts; for the 
blame and praise are curiously blended, and in a manner which 
shows with what momentary and genuine impulse both were 
bestowed. 


“ All the nobles conscious of their inability to govern—but only 
want knowledge of the world, as all have natural talent.” 


Of what other entire body of nobility could this comprehensive 
description be given? Moreover, the nobles are said, or rather 
pencilled down, as aggravating their talent by the monopoly of 
acquirements: the benefit, or rather the penalty of clerkship is 
thus described :— 


“ The present Government having no one amon§ the peasants able to 
write public letters, has taken one of the noblemen to be their chancellor 
by force ;” 


sep establishing as a precedent for their future heads of the 
aw something analogous to our nolo episcopari. 


*« The last Proveditore here was poor, miserable, of large family, and 
no talents. When the order from General Gentile came for the Island 
being democraticized, he assembled the nobles and primates, read them his 
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orders, gave them French cockades, and invited them to the ceremony 
of burying his own red stockings under the tree of liberty.” 


Of such stamp were the Proveditori di Cerigo—or rather, Prove- 
ditort delle love famiglie. But the Chancellor, who was ever 
with pen in hand, was always the really active person; or, as the 
maid at the inn of Cannes said of Lord Brougham, “ La per- 
sonne la plus vivante.” 

But we must close the Journal, from which we could still 
pepper our pages, and we must add that we would fain see it 
moulded into a 12mo. Much should we rejoice if, from our 
relishing the sips we have taken of this Ionian Rosolio, made 
only for home consumption, and kept through forty years, we 
could get the little bottle as it should be,—wncorked. It would 
help, we trust, with Dr Davy’s work to create some little home 
interest in the fate of those fair and classic Isles of the Mediter- 
ranean, which have been placed under the immediate influence 
of the British Government, only as it would seem to experience 
its neglect. S. N. 








Arr. VII.— Poems. By Robert Nicoll. With a Memoir of the 
Author. William Tait, Edinburgh. 1842. 


"THERE is an element of greatness in a people when one of 

her peasant sons can say—“If I am spared you may yet 
hear of me as a soldier of the people’s side: if not, thank God ! 
there are millions of honest and noble men ready to help in the 
great work.” ‘These were the words of Robert Nicoll, Scotland’s 
second Burns, when at the early age of 23, he was obliged, by 
his last illness, to relinquish the editorship of the ‘ Leeds ‘Times.’ 
We take them as a favourable augury of future progress. De- 
graded as may now be the condition of a large section of the 
working men of Great Britain and Ireland, the poorest of our ope- 
ratives may be proud of an order that has but lately produced a 
poet and teacher of the highest rank, and the very fact that such 
a mind as Robert Nicoll possessed should have been formed amid 
circumstances which must exercise to some extent a corresponding 
influence upon the great body of the people, is an evidence of 
their increasing intelligence and appreciation of moral truth—is 
an earnest, we trust, of a higher state of society than the world 
has yet seen, bringing with it when realized better times for the 
sons of penury and toil. 
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That Rebert Nicoll was not a commonplace person, a mere 
rhymer, but one of nature’s own poets, coining his heart into 
metre, and writing under the impulse of the loftiest aspirations, 
requires but little proof. Let the reader, if unacquainted with 
his writings, dwell for a moment on the following, taken from the 
collection of his poems published by ‘Tait :— 


AROUSE THEE, souL! 


‘¢ Arouse thee, Soul! 
God made not thee to sleep 
Thy hour of earth, in doing nought,—away ; 
He gave thee power ay al 
Oh! use it for his glory, while you may. 
Arouse thee, Soul! 


Arouse thee, Soul! 
O there is much to do 
For thee, if thou would’st work for human kind 
The misty Future through, 
A greatness looms—'tis Mind, awaken’d Mind! 
Arouse thee, Soul! 


Arouse thee, Soul! 
Shake off thy sluggishness, 
As shakes the Lark the dewdrop from its wing ; 
Make but one Error less,— 
One Truth—-thine offering to Mind’s altar bring ! 
Arouse thee, Soul! 


Arouse thee, Soul! 
Be what thou surely art, 
An emanation from the Deity, 
A flutter of that heart 
Which fills all Nature, sea, and earth, and sky. 
Arouse thee, Soul! 


Arouse thee, Soul! 
And let the body do 
Some worthy deed for human happiness 
To join, when life is through 
Unto thy name; that Angels both may bless! 
Arouse thee, Soul! 


Arouse thee, Soul! 
Leave nothings of the earth ;— 
And, if the body be not strong, to dare, 
To blessed thoughts give birth, 
High as yon Heaven, pure as Heaven’s air, 
Arouse thee, Soul! 
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Arouse thee, Soul! 
Or sleep for evermore, 
And be what all nonentities have been,— 
Crawl on till life is o’er: 
If to be ought but this thou e’er dost mean, 
Arouse thee, Soul! 


We know not what opinion may be formed of the above by those 
whose standard of poetry is mere prettiness, such as might suit the 
contents of a lady’s album; but for ourselves we pronounce it 
worthy of the best efforts of any one of the master spirits of 
English literature. A writer who could so think and feel, no 
matter what his station in life, belonged to the true nobility of 
human nature. Here was a man fit to be a teacher of men. 
Alas! that he should have disappeared from amongst us before 
the hopes formed by such an early promise of usefulness could be 
fulfilled ; like a new star visible for a moment above the horizon, 
and then vanishing for ever. 

A brief but most touching Memoir of the author is prefixed to 
the poems. We learn from it that Robert Nicoll was born on 
the 7th January, 1814, in a little farmhouse in Tulliebeltane, ia 
Perthshire—that his father, a respectable farmer, became security 
to the amount of five or six hundred pounds for a connexion by 
marriage, who failed and absconded—that he gave up his entire 
property to satisfy the creditors of this individual, and became a 
day labourer on the fields he had lately rented. 

Thus Robert Nicoll was the son of a poor man, the eldest of a 
struggling family; but yet many were the pleasant reminiscences 
of his lowly home. Witness his poem entitled ‘ Youth’s Dreams.’ 


“ A pleasant thing it is to mind 
O’ youthfw’ thought an’ things, — 
To pu’ the fruit that on the tree 
Of Memory ripely hings,— 
To live again the happiest hours 
Of happy days gane by,— 
To dream again as I ha’e dreamed 
When I was herdin’ kye! 


Thae days 1 thought that far awa’, 
Where hill and sky seem met, 

The bounds o’ this maist glorious earth 
On mountain-tops were set,— 

That sun and moon, an’ blinkin’ stars 
Shone down frae Heaven high 

To light earth’s garden: sae I dream’d 
When I was herdin’ kye! 
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I thought the little burnies ran, 
An’ sang the while to me! 

To glad me, flowers cam’ on the earth 
And leaves upon the tree,— 

An’ heather on the muirland grew, 
An’ tarns in glens did lie : 

Of beauteous things like these I dream’d 
When I was herdin’ kye! 


Sae weel I lo’ed a’ things of earth! 
The trees—the birds—the flowers— 
The sun—the moon—the rocks and gleus— 
The spring’s and summer’s hours ! 
A withered woodland twig would bring 
The tears into my eye :— 
Laugh on! but there are souls of love 
In laddies herdin’ kye ! 


Ah! weel I mind how I would muse, 
An’ think, had I the power, 

How happy, happy I would make 
Ilk heart the warld o'er! 

The gift, unendin’ happiness— 
The joyful giver I !— 

So pure an’ holy were my dreams 
When I was herdin’ kye! 


A silver stream o’ purest love 
Ran through my bosom then ; 

It yearn’d to bless all human things— 
To love all living men! 

Yet scornfully the thoughtless fool 
Would pass the laddie by: 

But, oh! I bless the happy time 
When I was herdin’ kye!” 


* | have written my heart in my poems,’ > said Nicoll, “and rude, 
unfinished, and hasty as they are, it can be read there.” The 
Memoir just supplies the data necessary for understanding the 
allusions in the poems. From it we gather that, through the aid 
and encouragement of some acquaintances in Perth, he was enabled 
to open a circulating library in Dundee. By means of this 
library Nicoll soon formed an extensive acquaintance with the 
young mechanics and manufacturers of the place, and this year, 
1835, became an important epoch in his life. We find him thus 
writing from Dundee to a young literary friend :— 

‘* T have lately been reading the Recollections of Coleridge. What 
@ mighty intellect was lost in that man for want ofa little energy—a 
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little determination! He was ruined, as thousands have been, 
by our accursed aristocracy. I almost cried when I found him say- 
ing, vuat instead of completing, or rather beginning, his projected 
geeat work, he was compelled to write twaddle tor — —, and 
compose MS. sermons, to support his station in society! Good 
God! that a man with an intellect so noble should have been a slave 
to conventionalities. Had he dared to be poor—had he known that 
bread and cheese and water could nourish the body as well as the 
choicest viands—that coarse woollens could cover it as well as the 
finest silks—and had he dared to act on that knowledge, how little 
of his time would it have taken to have supplied his wants, and how 
much leisure would he have had for giving shape and utterance to 
his immortal thoughts !”—“ If,” adds our Memoir, “ it be objected 
that this argues very slender experience of life, it may at least be 
said for the young enthusiast that he was living according to his own 
doctrines, and literally on bread and cheese and water, that he might 
‘have leisure to give shape and utterance to his own thoughts.” 


The following extract from a letter to the same friend to whom 
the remarks on Coleridge were addressed, will further illustrate 
the tone of mind of the young poet at this period :-— 


“ You are right in thinking that I would honour you for being 
anxious to know whether I was ‘ steady’ or not; and I am happier 
than I can well express, to find that in you I have not only met with 
a man of undoubted genius, but with a man who likewise knows what 
is due to that genius,—who knows how to respect himself, and dis- 
dains to sully the light which God has kindled in his soul, by the 
unholy and accursed fumes of vice and immorality. 1 fervently 
hope that the time has for ever gone by when genius was considered 
an excuse for evil—when the man who could appreciate and express 
the beautiful and true was supposed to be at liberty to scorn all 
truth and all beauty, mental and moral. Our influence on mankind 
may be small, but it willever be exerted to purify, and better, and 
enlighten. The time has come—the day of human improvement is 
growing to noon; and henceforth men, with free and disenthralled 
souls, will strive to make them in very truth ‘a temple where a God 
might dwell.’ If the men of mind would but join to intellectual 
power more single-mindedness and purity of heart—if they would 
but strive to be morally as well as intellectually great, there would 
be fewer complaints against men’s pronencss to mammon-worship. 
The only legitimate power in sublunary things, Mind, would, as it 
ought—aye, and as it will, if men be true to themselves—have its 
due influence and honour. Literary men, too, now begin to see the 
power and glory of their own mission; and this is both an omen and 
an earnest of much good. Oh! for a man like blind old John Mil- 
ton to lead the way in moral and intellectual improvement—to moral 
and intellectual light and glory!” . . . . 


The library did not succeed ; and when Nicoll had almost deter- 
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mined to make over the business to his partner, ana quit Dundee 
for Edinburgh or London, in the hope of finding employment 
connected with the newspaper press, we find him thus writing to 
his mother :— 


* * * * That money of R.’s* hangs like a millstone about 
my neck. If I had paid it I would never borrow again from mortal 
man. But do not mistake me, mother; I am not one of those men 
who faint and falter in the great battle of life. God has given me 
too strong a heart for that. I look upon earth as a place where every 
man is set to struggle and to work, that he may be made humble 
and pure-hearted, and fit for that better land for which earth is a 
preparation—to which earth is the gate. Cowardly is that man who 
bows before the storm of life—who runs not the necdful race man- 
fully, and with a cheerful heart. If men would but consider how 
little of real evil there is in all the ills of which they are se much 
afraid—poverty included—there would be more virtue and happi- 
ness, and less world and mammon-worship on earth than there is. 
I think, mother, that to me has been given talent, and if so, that 
talent was given to make it useful to men. To man it cannot be 
made a source of happiness unless it be cultivated; and cultivated it 
cannot be unless I think little of (here some words are obliterated) 
and much and well of purifying and enlightening the soul. This is my 
philosophy ; and its motto is 


‘Despair, thy name is written on 
The roll of common men.’ 


Half the unhappiness of life springs from looking back to griefs that are 
past, and forward with fear to the future. That is not my way. I am 
determined never to bend to the storm that is coming and never to look 
back on it after it has passed. Fear not for me, dear mother ; for I feel 
myself daily growing firmer and more hopeful in spirit. The more I 
think and reflect—and thinking instead of reading is now my occupation 
—lI feel that, whether I be growing richer or not, I am growing a wiser 
man, which is far better. Pain, poverty, and all the other wild beasts 
of life which so affright others, I am so bold as to think I could look in 
the face without shrinking, without losing respect for myself, faith in 
man’s high destinies, and trust in God. There is a point which it costs 
much mental trial and struggling to gain, but which, when once gained, 
a man can look down from, as a traveller frome a lofty mountain, on 
storms raging below while he is walking in sunshine. That I have gained 
this point in life I will not say, but I feel myself daily nearer it.” * * 


This letter was dated from Dundee, the 6th February, 1836. 
Soon after, by the kind intervention of Mr. Tait, Nicoll obtained 
the situation of editor of the ‘ Leeds Times,’ with a salary of 


* This refers to a few pounds which had been lent him when he opened 
his library at Dundee. 
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100/. a-year. He writes thus upon the subject to a literary 
friend :— 

* * * “Tam not sad as yet, though a little tired in spirit, at 
being, as it were, bound to the wheel, and hindered in a great degree from 
those pursuits I love so well, and with which I had hoped to have entwined 
my name. But if I am hindered from feeling the soul of poetry amid 
woods and fields, I yet trust I am struggling for something worth prizing, 
—something of which I am not ashamed and need not be. If there be 
aught on earth worthy aspiring to it is the lot of him who is enabled to 
do something for his miserable and suffering fellow-men ; and this you 
and I will try to do at least. Let us not complain.” 


* So perfectly,” adds the writer of the Memoir, “ was Nicoll 
adapted to the wants of the crisis, and with so much enthusiasm 
and energy did he devote himself to its duties, that in a few weeks 
after his arrival in Leeds the circulation of the ‘Times’ began 
to-rise, and continued to increase with unprecedented rapidity.” 
His office duties were of themselves incessant and harassing, and 
in the spring of 1837, to increase his salary, he was induced to 
write the leading article for a paper just then started in Sheffield. 
This was dreadful over-tasking, even for a man in full health. 
Nicoll, as we have said, was obliged to relinquish the editorship 
of the paper, and to try as a last resource the air of his native 
country. We cannot refrain from copying the whole of the fare- 
well address, to which we have before alluded. 


“TO THE RADICALS OF THE WEST RIDING. 


“ Brethren,—IIl health compels me to leave your locality, where I have 
laboured earnestly and sincerely, and I trust not altogether without effect, 
in the holy work of human regeneration. I go to try the effect of my 
native air as a last chance for life ; and after the last number I am_ not 
responsible for anything which may appear in the ‘ Leeds Times,’ having 
ceased to be editor of that paper from that date. 

“T could not leave you without saying thus much, without bidding you 
one and all farewell, at least for a season. If I am spared you may yet 
hear of me as a soldier of the people’s side; if not, thank God ! there are 
millions of honest and noble men ready to help in the great work. Your 
cause emphatically is 

‘ The holiest cause that pen or sword 
Of mortal ever lost or gained.’ 
And that you may fight in that cause in an earnest, truthful, manly 
spirit, is the earnest prayer of one who never yet despaired of the ultimate 
triumph of truth. “Ropert NIcoLt.” 


From Knaresborough, where he was induced to go to try change 
of air, he writes thus to his brother :— 


“T have just received another letter from Tait, which made me weep 
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for joy. He bids me send to him for money if I need it, and urges me 
to leave Leeds instantly, and come to Edinburgh, where there is a house 
ready forme.... He urges me to this with a father’s kindness, and 
bids me feel neither care nor anxiety on any account... . 

“ You will go to Tulliebeltane on Sunday and read this letter to them. 
Tell them all this. I wish my mother to come here immediately to con- 
sult with her ; I wish to see her—I think a sight of her would cure me; 
I am sure a breath of Scottish air would. Whenever I get well I could 
get a dozen editorships in a week, for I have now aname and a repu- 
tation. 

“ My mother must come immediately ; yet I feel regret at leaving the 
paper even for a season. Think on all that you and I, and millions more 
have suffered by the system I live to war against, and then you will join 
with me in thinking every hour mis-spent which is not devoted to the 
good work. 

“Dear, dear Willie, give my love to them all,—to my parents—to 
Joe—to Maggie—to Charlie—to aunt—to grandfather. Write to say 
when my mother comes. Write often, often—and never mind postage. 
I have Slled my paper and have not said half of what I wished. 

* “T can do nothing until I see my mother; I cannot find 
~ to say how I feel Tait’s kindness ; write soon; I have much more 
to say, but am tired writing. This is the most beautiful country you 
ever saw, but I have no heart to enjoy it.—God bless you.” 


But we feel that our admiration for the character of Robert 
Nicoll is leading us to transgress our limits. One extract more and 
we have done, only earnestly recommending our readers to study 
the character of the gifted poet and patriot as he has written it in 
his own works. 


“THE BURSTING OF THE CHAIN. 
(An Anthem for the Third Centenary of the Reformution.) 


** An offering to the shrine of Power 

Our hands shall never bring— 

A garland on the car of Pomp, 

ur hands shall never fling : 

Applauding in the conqueror’s path 
Our voices ne’er shall be ; 

But we have hearts to honour those 
Who bade the world go Free! « 


Stern Ignorance man’s soul had bound 
In fetters, rusted o’er 

With tears—with scalding human tears— 
And red with human gore ; 

But men arose—the men to whom 
We bend the freeman’s knee— 

Who, God-encouraged, burst the chain, 
And made our fathers Free ! 
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Light dwelt where Darkness erst had been— 
The morn of mind arose— 

The dawning of that day of love 
Which never more shall close: 

Joy grew more joyful, and more green 
The valley and the lea,— 

The glorious sun from heaven look’d down, 
And smiled upon the Free! 


Truth came, and made its home below ; 
And Universal Love, 

And Brotherhood, and Peace, and Joy, 
Are following from above ; 

And happy ages on the earth 
Humanity shall see ; 

And happy lips shall bless their names 
Who made our children Free ! 


Praise to the Good—the Pure—the Great— 
Who made us what we are !— 
Who lit the flame which yet shall glow 
With radiance brighter far : 
Glory to them in coming time, 
And through Eternity ! 
They burst the captive’s galling chain, 
And bade the world go Free!” C.L. 





Art. VIII.—1. Topographie der Freien und Hanse stadt Ham- 
burg von F. H. Neddermeyer, Hoffmann, und Campe. (Topo- 
graphy of the F'ree and Hanse Town of Hamburg.) 


2. Geschichte des Hamburger Brandes von Friedrich Sass. 
Leipzig (History of the Fire of Hamburg). 


3. Der Grosse Brand von London von J. M. Lappenburg. 
Hamburg (a Comparison between the Fire of London and 
that of Hamburg. By J. M. Lappenburg). 


4. Report of the Committee appointed to raise Subscriptions for 
the Sufferers by the Vire at Hamburg. 


5. Commercial Tariffs. Part 5: Germany. By J. Macgregor. 
Office, 27 Poultry. 


UBLIC attention has been drawn to Hamburg by the recent 
conflagration of a large portion of that city; but apart from 
the sympathy that has been excited for the sufferings and losses 
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of its inhabitants, there are many circumstances which invest 
Hamburg with an interest, to Englishmen especially, greater 
than that of most European towns. Of these, perhaps the chief 
are its trade with this country,—greatly exceeding that between 
England and any other port in Europe; its liberal commercial 
system ; its republican form of government, and the policy which 
has enabled it to maintain an independent existence in the midst 
of powerful despotic states. 

Hamburg is situated about 70 miles from the mouth of the 
Elbe ; a river navigable more than 400 miles inland, and the only 
channel of communication with the sea for the whole of Saxony, 
a great part of Prussia, Bohemia, and other German states. ‘he 
present population of the city is about 150,000. Its territory as 
a state is very inconsiderable, being less than the county of Mid- 
dlesex; and the prosperity, therefore, which Hamburg has 
enjoyed is solely to be attributed to the advantages of its position, 
as the chief entrepét for the north of Europe, and the free-trade 
principles (restricted, however, by certain monopolies of the 
guilds) by which many of those advantages have been secured. 

Hamburg is called one of the Hanse towns, although the origin 
and meaning of the term is now almost forgotten. Hanse is 
Teutonic for alliance, confederacy, association ;* and the Hanse- 
atic League was a confederacy of mercantile states for the protec- 
tion of their commerce, formed during the middle ages, which 
gradually extended to all the principal sea-port towns of Europe, 
and ultimately included not only London, Lisbon, Leghorn, 
Marseilles, &c., but in all as many as seventy-two cities, some of 
which had no connexion with the ocean, but joined the league 
from political motives.+ 

The league at this time was very powerful, maintaining large 
armies and navies, of the assistance of which, even at a later 
period, Charles the Fifth and other potentates were glad to avail 
themselves. In a war with Denmark, in 1428, the league 
employed 250 sail, having on board 12,000 men. At last, 





* Some writers, however, derive the word hanseatic from am see, on the 
sea. A league formed for defence at sea; or by toavns on the sea coast. 

+ At the great entrepéts of the league in London, Novgorod, Bruges, 
Bergen, and elsewhere, its merchants enjoyed special rights and privileges. 
Bishopsgate, one of the principal entrances to London, was even confided to 
them to guard. The portion of the City called the Steel-yard was their 
exclusive property, and they had also possessions at Lynn and Boston. 
When certain privileges were attempted to be withdrawn from them, they 
made war against England and excluded her vessels from the Baltic, until 
Edward IV restored them all their privileges and property, and they were 
exempted in maritime cases from the authority of the Admiralty Court.— 
Macgregor’s Commercial Tariff.—Part V, page 225. 
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however, the jealousy which it excited induced the principal 
states of Europe to detach from the league al! the towns within 
their influence, in order to destroy it. The league has now only 
the shadow of an existence ; it is reduced to Hamburg, Lubeck, 
and Bremen, the three cities with which the league originated, 
in 1164, and which are still recognised in modern treaties as free 
Hanseatic towns.* 

It is worth noting, that the same principle of commercial com- 
bination which this body once powerfully represented is not ex- 
tinct, but is still active in other forms. The German Zoll 
Verein, or Prussian Commercial League, though directed to dif- 
ferent objects, owes its formation to a similar perception of the 
mercantile advantages derivable from a comprehensive political 
union; and the Anti-Corn-Law League of manufacturers in 
England, in opposing itself to the most frightful of all oppres- 
sions—a restricted supply of food—has a similar mission to 
accomplish to that league of the middle ages, which, as a memo- 
rial of its resistance to the tyranny of feudal lords, has left us 
the picturesque ruins of the “ Robbers’ Nests” on the Rhine.+ 





* Frankfort-on-the-Maine was also one of the Hanse towns, and perhaps 
may still be so considered, as the upper court of appeal at Hamburg (Das 
gemeinshaftliche Oberappellations Gericht) continues to be composed of 
deputies from the four towns,—Hamburg, Lubeck, Bremen, and Frankfort. 
Frankfort is, however, no longer a free port, having joined the Zoll Verein. 

+ The distracted state of Germany during the middle ages, when power 
was almost equally divided among a multitude of chieftains, was fatal to the 
commerce of the towns. Any one who could muster followers enough 
built a castle on a strong and commanding position of the Elbe or Rhine, 
and thence issued forth, sometimes to exact a toll from all vessels passing, 
sometimes to plunder them of all their merchandise. Hence these castles 
were styled “ Robbers’ Nests,” and the towns at last leagued to destroy 
them. One of these robbers’ nests was at a place called Zollenspieker, a 
jutting tongue of land on the Elbe, twelve miles from Hamburg; another 
(not on the Elbe) was at Bergedorf, which the forces of Hamburg and 
Lubeck united to destroy, and thus became possessed of the territory on 
which the castle stood; but the most formidable would seem to have been 
at Stade, a town between Hamburg and the mouth of the Elbe, the early his- 
tory of which is obscure, but which, since 1715, has belonged to the King of 
Hanover, and through the connexion of Hanover with England, has been 
enabled, up to the present moment, to exercise its ancient trade of plunder. 
All vessels passing Stade, including the London and Hamburg steam- 
boats, are obliged to send their papers on shore, and pay a duty on their car- 
goes, varying from 7th to 1} per cent. About 70,000/. is annually raised in 
this manner by the King of Hanover, and chiefly upon British merchandise. 
No services are rendered by him in return, as he does nothing whatever for 
the improvement of the navigation. It is simply an expedient for raising 
money, similar to that of the highwayman who robs passengers upon a 
public road. 

If English statesmen would exert themselves to put an end to the Stade 
and the Sound dues (to which Hanover and Denmark have no better right 
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We have watched with much interest the progress of the Zell 
Verein, for nothing would well be more satisfactory than to see 
it extend to all the states of Europe: but at present its charac- 
ter is exclusively German. 

The majority of the representatives of the league do not 
understand that if free trade is good between ten states, it would 
be better still between a hundred. A German, they think, 
should be allowed to buy of a German; but they would not have 
him injure himself (as they imagine he would do) by saving his 
money and buying cheaper goods of a foreigner. Hence the 
policy of the league is not strictly national, but sectional. It is the 
protection by high tariffs of a class interest of manufacturers; and, 
as this object is at the same time anti-English, it is the interest 
of England to oppose the league while it continues thus to act upon 
the protective or prohibitory system. Every accession to the 
league is a blow at English commerce ; and if we do not wish to 
be shut out entirely from the market of Germany, it is nota little 
important that we should strengthen our relations and increase 
our influence with those states which have hitherto refused to be 
parties to the Zoll Verein. 

Hamburg is one of these: instead of high protective duties, 
which the present disposition of the Prussian Commercial League 
is to increase, Hamburg receives goods of British manufacture at 
a nearly nominal rate of duty.* ‘There are no published returns 
of our exports to Hamburg separately, but our shipments to the 
Hanse towns, of which Hamburg is the only important repre- 
sentative, amounted, on the average of the four years from 1834 
to 1838, to 4,665,767/.+ ‘This is within 500,000/. of our exports 
to the whole of Germany, the reason being, that sea-going vessels 
cannot ascend the Wesel or the Elbe, and that their cargoes must 
be landed for reshipment at the first convenient free port. Our 





than we should have to levy a toll in the Mediterranean), although no 
great éclat would result from the achievement, it would be one for which 
they would have the thanks of Europe, while it would greatly promote the 
interests of our own trade. 

* The highest duty levied on imports in Hamburg in 1838 was 2 per 
cent. ad valorem (wheat, wool, linen, twist, and many other articles being 


wholly free). In Bremen it was § per cent.; in Lubeck, } percent. At Ham- 


burg there is no transit duty, but exports are | per cent.; in Bremen, they 
are 4 percent.; in Lubeck, nothing—See Dr Bowring’s Report on the 
Prussian Commercial League. 

Since the fire the Hamburg duties have been slightly raised, to pay the 
interest of the loan contracted for rebuilding the city, and they are now 
about 4 per cent. 

+ See Appendix to Dr Bowring’s Report. Little is exported to Lubeck 
from this country besides salt ; and our exports to Bremen are comparatively 
inconsiderable. 
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trade, therefore, with Hamburg direct is greater than with any 
other part of the world, the United States alone excepted;* and 
hence it is not a little important that Hamburg should not, by 
joining the Zoll Verein, become a sealed port against us, as it 
once was in the time of the Berlin decrees. 

On this account we could have wished that, in the instance of 
the subscription for the sufferers by the fire, the Queen and Prince 
Albert had been advised to head the list by a still larger sum 
than was given by her Majesty ;+ or that ministers had proposed 
a grant to the House of Commons in aid of the object. ‘The 
latter would have been the preferable course. We know not why 
the sympathy of the British government is to be confined to the 
Poles, and not to be exerted with practical effect for the benefit 
of a neighbouring people in equal need of aid, and whose interests 
are intimately connected with ourown. Public subscriptions are 
well, but a large proportion of the funds so raised is often sunk 
in the cost of collecting them. A grant to Hamburg of 100,000/. 
would have been not merely a generous act, but a sound political 
step, and after all, not a twentieth part of the sum we have often 
spent in fruitless efforts to extend our commerce in distant and 
unknown regions. 

On the part of the Hamburg government, the greatest dis- 
position exists to strengthen its connexion with England, and 
one proof of it is the readiness it exhibited to enter into an ar- 
rangement on terms of reciprocal obligation for a cheap post- 
office communication between the two countries. The charge 
for letters between London and Hamburg was formerly twenty- 





* The following is the declared value of exports from the United King- 
dom to the undermentioned places in 1839 :— 


£. 
United States. F ‘ i . 8,839,204 
Germany ‘ . . ‘ - & 215,155 
East Indies and Ceylon . ° : - 4,748,607 
British West Indies ° . - - 3,986 598 
Holland . . ° . . 93,563,792 
British North American Colonies ‘ ‘i - 98,047,671 
Brazil ‘ i ‘ r . 2,650,713 
France . ‘ ° ' P - 2,298,307 
Italy and the Italian Islands . " . 2,079,010 
Russia ‘ P P ° - 1,776,426 
British Settlements in Australia. ‘ . 1,679,390 
Turkey . ‘i z ° ° » 1,178,712 
Gibraltar . ‘ . ° - 1,170,702 
Portugal, Azores, and Madeira . ; . 1,217,082 
Chili i ; ‘ Fs . 1,103,073 
Cuba, and Foreign West India Colonies ° - 891,826 
Belgium . é , ‘ - 881,831 
China ° ° ‘ 851,969 


+ The Queen, 2002.; Prince Albert, 1007. 
Vor. XX XVIII, No. II. Ge 
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pence, but, thanks to the exertions of Mr Syndicus Banks, who 
represented the Hamburg government, and Mr Rowland Hill 
(during his brief term of office),* a treaty was concluded last 
— by which the postage charge for letters passing between 

ngland and the Hanse towns has been reduced to sixpence. 
The example is one well worthy the imitation of continental 
nations, but it has not yet been followed by any other govern- 
ment, and the charge for letters to Altona, a Danish port within 
a mile of Hamburg, is still twenty-pence. 

Hamburg is a republican government, but its form is peculiar ; 
though perhaps that may be said of all the republican govern- 
ments that exist, for no two of them are alike. A good history 
of — constitutions is much required. If sufficiently com- 
prehensive, it would show the result in practice of every possible 
form of representative government; and until such a history is 
written and the subject better discussed than it has hitherto been 
among us, the true theory of representation is likely to remain a 
verata questio.+ 

The senate, or supreme legislative assembly of Hamburg (Ein 
Hochedler und Hochweiser Rath), is composed of four biirgermeis- 
ters, twenty-four senators, and four syndics, or secretaries of state. 
The sittings of the assembly are held three days in the week all the 
year round, when the senior biirgermeister presides. ‘The sena- 
tors are paid for their services and hold their offices for life. 
They are self-elected, and when one ot them dies the vacancy is 
immediately filled up by the rest. The four syndics sit with the 
senators and take part in the debates, but have no vote. In other 
respects their offices are somewhat analogous to those of our 
cabinet ministers, and the syndics may be regarded as the most 
influential officers of the state. To them are entrusted all im- 
portant negotiations, and the preparation of every legislative 
enactment. 

The senate is not a responsible or representative body, but 
other and more popular assemblies act as checks against the 
abuse of its power. ‘The most important of these is the Common 
Hall of the citizens, who have a veto upon the law proposed by 


r 


* Perhaps no step has been taken by the present government so little to 
its honour as the dismissal of Mr Rowland Hill, whose plans, although as 
yet but imperfectly carried out, have placed the public under a heavy debt 
of obligation to him, such as we owe to the exertions of few other indivi- 
duals. By the penny-post system, the correspondence of the country has 
been increased to the enormous extent of two millions and a quarter of let- 
ters per week, beyond the number formerly passing through the post office. 

+ For some notice descriptive of the constitutions of various states in 
Germany, see notes to page 77, vol. 34, of the ‘ Westminster Review:’ article 
‘Dutch and German Schools.’ 
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the senate. The Common Hall, however, is not composed of 
the citizens at large, but of a select class;* and the mode of 
deliberating and voting differs from that of the Common Hall of 
the London corporation. 

Hamburg is divided into five parishes, and the citizens meet 
apart, in separate rooms of the same building. Whenever a 
newly-proposed law is brought down from the senate, each 
er meets to discuss its merits; and the vote is taken upon 
the whole question, as in the case of a money bill in the House 
of Lords, not upon amendments, which the citizens have no 
power of proposing. ‘The question is put, Yes, or no; and if 
three parishes out of the five say no, the bill is lost. The 
majority of the parishes deciding; not always the numerical 
majority of the citizens. 

In the recent discussions upon the measure required for the 
rebuilding of Hamburg, several measures proposed by the senate 
were rejected by the citizens, and had to be greatly modified in 
the upper House before they were rendered acceptable. 

Another check upon the power of the senate is in the control 
of the purse, which is held by the citizens. In Hamburg there 
are no ‘lords of the treasury,” but the treasury chamber is com- 
posed of ten citizens, two elected from each parish (Die Herren 
Verordnete der Loblichen Cammerey). 

There are three other representative assemblies. A court of 
aldermen (Ober-Alten), composed of fifteen members; three 
elected from each parish. 

The court of the sixty, composed of the fifteen aldermen and 
forty-five citizens, fifteen from each parish; elected with the title 
of deacons. 

The court of the hundred and eighty, composed of the pre- 
ceding sixty and one hundred and twenty sub-deacons; twenty- 
four elected from each parish. 

Thus there are five bodies sharing the legislative powers of the 
government, and the consent of the whole is required for the 





* The citizens are divided into two classes, viz., grosse biirger and kleine 
biirger (great and small citizens). Israelites cannot become citizens unless 
they renounce the Jewish worship. Any foreigner may become a citizen 
by purchase. The privilege does not descend from father to son; it is ob- 
tained by paying a fine of 150 marks for a great citizenship, and 40 for a 
little citizenship. No business can be transacted by foreigners until they 
have obtained the privilege of citizeuship and become members of one of the 
guilds. 

Hamburg has its own garrison, and as a member of the Germanic con- 
federation furnishes a contingent of 1,300 men. The revenue of Hamburg, 
raised by direct and indirect taxation, in the ycar 1840 was 307,400/., appli- 
cable both to state and municipal objects. Macgregor's Commercial Tariff. 
—Part V, page 243. 
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ratification of every new law ;—the senate, the court of aldermen, 
the court of the sixty, the court of the one hundred and eighty, 
and the Common Hall. 

This is a cumbrous machinery for a small state, and its wheels 
are further clogged by the trade guilds, which still retain all the 
prescriptive rights, or prejudicial monopolies, which once pre- 
vailed in our own trade corporations, but which have now with 
us, for the most part, been happily abolished.* The object of 
these, it is almost needless to say, is to exclude the competition 
of foreign workmen, and maintain, as far as may be possible, in a 
comparatively free-trade port, monopoly prices for every article 
of home manufacture. ‘Thus a baker is a privileged person, 
and his oven isa kind of heir-loom ; no person being allowed to 
build another in the same neighbourhood. It is the same with 
butchers and other trades; and asan instance of the mischievous 
influence of the guilds, we may add that stone for building can 
only be employed in Hamburg to a limited extent; the mono- 
poly of the stone masons permitting no stone to be used which 
they have not themselves dressed, or for the dressing of which 
they have not been paid, although the work may have been done 
by foreign masons. ‘This, in practice, amounts almost to a pro- 
lnbition of stone in private buildings, for as no stone exists in 
the neighbourhood, it has to be brought nearly three hundred 
miles down the Elbe, and its cost in freight is greatly increased 
by bringing it in the rough state. But for the monopoly of the 
masons, stone would be more used, as not only might a great part 
of the freight be saved, but it could be squared and worked into 
the shapes required, in the quarries of Saxony, at a much cheaper 
rate than at Hamburg. Now that nearly one-fourth of the town 
has to be rebuilt, the serious inconvenience of this particular 
trade monopoly may perhaps cause it to be abolished.+ 





* The principal exception being the city of London, which still retains 
many exclusive and mischievous privileges, such as the power of taxing 
non-freemen’s carts, and other oul more serious means of annoyance and 
— the trade of the metropolis. 

+ The senate would do well to discuss the means of buying up, or other- 
wise abolishing, the whole of the hereditary prwileges of the guilds. 
There cannot be a doubt that the prosperity of Hamburg, however great, 
has at all times been seriously checked by these mischievous trade mono- 
polies. Hamburg upon the Elbe, with all Europe at its back, enjoys a 
much more favourable position than any town of England, and yet what 
has been its modern growth compared with that of Liverpool or Manches- 
ter? The policy, however, of all the Hanse towns has been to restrict more 
or less the number of their inhabitants to the native population, uncon- 
— shutting out the capital, enterprise, and industry by which they 
might have benefited. At Lubeck, to this day, Jews are not allowed even to 
live in the city, and they inhabit a village apart. ‘This city, which once con- 
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Great additional importance will be given to Hamburg, as the 
key to the north of Europe, when all the railroads projected and 
in progress are completed, by which she will be connected with 
other states. As the interest of the commercial world are deep! 
involved in these lines, we will here briefly-describe them, wit. 
the help of the accompanying map. 

The first railroad projected in Hamburg was one to Lubeck, lyin 
on the Baltic, about thirty-seven miles distant from Hamburg, po 
in the direct route to Copenhagen, to Dantzic, and St Petersburg. 
A company was formed to effect this object, and the line they pro- 
posed will be seen in our map. As it presented no peculiar diffi- 
culties, traversing a plain of sand and clay, it could have been 
executed at a comparatively trifling expense. Unfortunately, 
however, Lubeck could not be reached by a direct line without 
passing through the Duchy of Holstein, belonging to Den- 
mark, and both the late and the present King of Denmark 
refused their consent. ‘The opposition of Denmark was occa- 
sioned by the presumed fact that the railroad would have had the 
effect of diminishing the Sound dues (dues which England and 
Russia ought long ago to have joined in abolishing), partly by a 
short-sighted jealousy of the prosperity of Hamburg and Lubeck 
as free and independent towns ;—short-sighted, because upon the 
prosperity of these very towns Holstein is dependent for the sale 
of its agricultural produce. 

The same causes, however, have been long in operation, and 
until within the last few years, they prevented the formation of 
even an ordinary coach road between the two towns. For a cen- 
tury back it has been an European question, whether a good 
coach road should be formed between Hamburg and Lubeck. 
The only channel of communication having been a tract through 
the sand, along which it was never possible to travel at a rate 





tained 100,000 inhabitants, has lost three-fourths of its population, and 
partly, without doubt, from the circumstance that new towns, without cor- 
porate monopolies, have been enabled to compete with it successfully, not- 
withstanding its command of the Baltic. Lubeck was formerly celebrated 
for its breweries, but their privileges (still maintained) became their ruin. 
We learn that brewers at Lubeck are not only protected from competition, 
but a regulation is enforced that all shall not brew at once, each only in his 
turn, and that turn is not allowed to commence till the stock of beer brewed 
by the preceding brewer has been nearly exhausted. 

Among other monopolies in Germany which require to be destroyed, 
and which might be got rid of by compensation, is that of the numerous 
post roads granted by the German sovereigns to the Prince of Thurn and 
Taxis, in lieu of some petty territory of which he or his ancestors had been 
deprived. This is, in many cases, a great obstacle to improvements in 
internal communication, the revenue of the prince being derived from the 
conveyance of passengers and letters. 
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exceeding three or four miles an hour. Permission was, how- 
ever, at length obtained to make an ordinary road, and Lubeck 
ean now be reached from Hamburg by diligence in six hours. 
But the King of Denmark still hopes to engross the whole of the 
Baltic trade, and for this purpose he has promoted the formation 
of a line of railroad between two of his own towns, Altona and 
Kiel—Altona, close to Hamburg, and literally alle zu nahe {all 
too near) and Kiel on the Baltic, but far removed out of the 
direct line of traffic. It will be seen from the map that the line 
of railroad from Altona to Kiel, which is now about to be com- 
menced, is nearly twice thé length of the. line originally proposed 
between Hamburg and Lubeck, while, that to take shipping for 
Copenhagen and St Petersburg, at Kiel, involves a voyage of 
several hours’ longer duration than if the place of embarkation 
were Lubeck. ‘The Danish line will, therefore, be a failure; 
well-horsed stages upon the common road now formed to Lubeck 
would beat it. ‘That such narrow and mistaken views of the 
interest of Denmark should stand in the way of a great inter- 
national object is greatly to be regretted. 

The opposition of the King of Denmark having thus rendered 
the Lubeck line impracticable, the people of Hamburg turned 
their attention to a line which should connect their city with the 
principal German capitals; and the senate warmly seconding the 
exertions of the railroad company, a line was planned which has 
just been completed to Bergedorf, within the Hamburg territory, 
pointing in the direction of Berlin and Magdeburg, to one of which 
cities the railroad will of course be ultimately continued. At pre- 
sent, however, it is doubtful which of the two lines, whether the 
line to Magdeburg or that to Berlin, will be first adopted: both are 
shown in the accompanying map.* ‘The line to Magdeburg in- 
volves a steam ferry across the Elbe, but would ensure the most 
commercial advantages, because, while in the direct line to Leip- 
zig, Dresden, the south of Germany, Belgium, France, and Hol- 
land, Berlin could still be reached from Magdeburg by a line 
already formed, 

The Hanoverians are of course favourable to the Magdeburg 
line, but they wish it to make a detour of about 45 miles, as in- 
dicated in the map, through Celle and Braunschweig, and this 
would destroy the utility of the line for more distant towns. 

The Berlin railroad is not the only great public work in which 
the citizens of Hamburg are showing a commendable public 
spirit. A large marshy district of about fifteen hundred acres, 
close to the city, called the Hammer brook, is now being drained 


* The various projected railroads are shown in the map by dotted lines. 
The lines without dots show the railroads now completed. 
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by order of the senate, and will soon be converted from the state 
of a rotten meadow or swamp, poisoning the inhabitants by the 
miasma of its exhalations, into that of a dry fertile soil, part of 
which, from its contiguity to the town, is valuable for building 
purposes. 

The chief engineer employed upon these works, and by whom 
the two lines to Berlin and Magdeburg were surveyed, is Mr 
William Lindley (well known in connexion with most of our 
English railways). At the time of the late fire he was, fortu- 
nately, in Hamburg, superintending the preparations for opening 
the railroad to Bergedorf, and was hence enabled to render those 
services, in assisting to arrest the progress of the conflagration, 
which have been mentioned in the papers, and which were 
acknowledged by a vote of thanks from the senate; a vote in 
which honourable mention is made both of himself and his prin- 
cipal coadjutors,—Mr Giles, the resident engineer, and another 
Englishman, Mr Thompson, the active and energetic foreman 
of the machine manufactory of Messrs Gleichman and Co. 

The opening of the railroad’ to Bergedorf (about the same 
length as the Croydon) was fixed for Saturday, the 7th of May ; 
a day which was to have been celebrated with a grand féte. 
Silken flags, ornamented with emblematical devices, had been 
prepared by the ladies of Hamburg, and all the arrangements 
had been made for a scene of joyous festivity. Before the day 
came the railroad was opened, with afar more imposing, but sad- 
dening spectacle. A city in flames lit the line with its glare, 
while the trains were employed in the solemn and sacred duty 
of carrying a houseless multitude to a place of safety, with the 
small portions of their goods and furniture they had been enabled 
to rescue from the devouring element,—and in fetching provi- 
sions from Bergedorf for the firemen and their assistants, and the 
thousands who found themselves suddenly cut off from obtaining, 
by ordinary means, their supplies of food. 

A few particulars of the progress of the fire may not only be 
interesting but useful, as tending to show the steps which should 
promptly be taken in similar cases, and the precautions which 
ought to be adopted against the recurrence of such a calamity, 
either on the continent or at home; for they are much mistaken 
who suppose that the construction of all English towns is so 
much superior to that of Hamburg, that, at a moment’s notice, 
some of our most flourishing cities, under a similar concurrence 
of circumstances, might not be involved in the same destruction. 

The modern parts of London are secured against the spread 
of fire by various important provisions of the Metropolitan 
Building Act, and chiefly by the clauses which provide party 
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walls between all houses erected, and require that they shall be 
carried through the roof; but we have nota similar act for every 
other English town, and the want of such an enactment was the 
greatest misfortune under which Hamburg suffered at the time 
of the conflagration. The fire destroyed very many solid brick 
and stone houses, with party walls, that might have resisted the 
flames, but the party walls had not been carried up through the 
roofs, and the fire ran along the roofs and wooden cornices, and 
thus gained admittance to the upper and lower floors. In other 
respects there was but little more reason to anticipate the mis- 
fortune that has occurred than a similar devastation of any one 
of our ancient provincial towns. ‘The streets of Hamburg are 
narrow, but little more so than many streets to the east 
of Temple bar, and although by no means universally supplied 
with water by main pipes, were intersected with broad canals in 
the part where the fire most raged. All houses were required 
to be insured in the government office * of the “ Feur Casa,” a 
Board existing not only for insurance, but for the purpose 
of superintending the supply of water from the Elbe to the 
tanks of the city, and taking all other needful precautions 
against fire. The fire engines were inferior to our own, being 
smaller, but the general arrangements were considered so 
perfect that they were a matter of pride to the citizens; so 
much so, indeed, that, a short time before the conflagration, a 
stranger was asked,—* Has your attention been drawn to the 
excellence of our engines, and the admirable system pursued 
here, of insurance and fire prevention ?”’ 

The fire broke out about one o’clock in the morning of Thurs- 
day, the 5th of May, and raged unceasingly till the following 
Sunday, at noon. 

It commenced (as generally believed) at a cigar manufactory, 
situated in a court in Deich street, on the north side of the 
Binner Haven, or Inner Harbour of the Elbe. The southerly 
direction of the wind saved the shipping, but caused the 
destruction of the most important quarter of the city ; the wind 
driving the flames towards the part crowded with the greatest 
number of public buildings. Unhappily, for some weeks pre- 
vious, the weather had been unusually dry, and many of the 
houses of this neighbourhood being timber framed, though filled 
up with brick, caught fire as readily as if the materials had been 
tinder. At first, however, no serious apprehensions were enter- 
tained. The engines were doing their best, and it was believed 





* The property insured in French and English offices consisted of mer- 
chandise and personal effects. 
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that, as in former cases, the fire would speedil be subdued; but 
the flames extending to the merchants’ warehouses, containing 
wine and spirits, oil, coal, grain, and other inflammable mate- 
ials,* began to rage with unprecedented fury ; and it soon after 
became evident that the engines would be utterly unable to 
resist the power of their formidable enemy. Before ten o’clock 
the fire had seized the whole of the houses in a space of several 
hundred yards between the two parallel roads formed by Deich 
street and Roedings Market. 

This was the time when blasting should have been at once 
resorted to, the only means of combating the flames, which at 
the fire of London in 1666, and recently in New York, were 
found effectual, and which, when ultimately adopted, preserved 
those cities from entire destruction. ‘This operation was sug- 
gested; but blasting was a new thing in Hamburg, and the 
authorities were reluctant to incur the responsibility of blowing 
up houses with gunpowder, to which it was after all possible 
the fire might not extend; and in which case the senators not 
unnaturally imagined they would never have been forgiven by 
the citizens. 

For several hours, therefore, nothing effective was attempted, 
while the efforts made to check the progress of the flames were 
sometimes so injudicious that they tended to quite a contrary 
result. Orders were given to pull down a number of houses in 
the direction of the fire, but this only made matters worse ; for, 
by stripping the roofs (and little more could be accomplished), 
the workmen exposed the dry combustible materials within,+ 
and the air being filled with falling flakes of fire, a house un- 
roofed was speedily in flames, and thus the seat of the confla- 
gration was extended. 

The same object was sought to be attained on the following 
days with the aid of artillery, but without success. Cannon were 
fired on the mills near the New Exchange, and in other places, 
but the balls merely passed through the buildings, making holes 
in the walls, instead of bringing them to the ground. 

The flames continued (on the morning of the fire) to drive 
with fearful rapidity towards the great church of St Nicholas, 





* Happily, however, the stock of merchandise in these warehouses was 
much smaller than usual, The wind being unfavourable for ships entering 
the harbour, had delayed their arrival, and property to the amount, it is 
supposed, of a million sterling was safe at sea, which, if landed, would all 
have been consumed. 

t These consisted not merely of the laths, timber, and flooring-boards, as 
with us, but of quantities of turf and fire-wood; for at Hamburg coals are 
rarely used, and instead of cellars the fuel, for the sake of dryness, is 
generally lodged in the roof. 
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which, having been considered secure, was now filled with 
furniture, removed from the burning houses. The lofty tower, 
into which some flying brand had gained admittance, began 
to smoke, and the firemen in vain endeavoured te reach, by 
pumping with their engines, the part effected. 


The utmost consternation now prevailed, and the engineers™ 


having represented the extreme urgency of decisive measures, 
at length received authority to blow up with gunpowder a suffi- 
cient number of houses to clear a broad space between the 
burning mass and the rest of the eity. - Te! 

This was an office, not only of responsibility and danger, but 
one in which no ordinary difficulties had to be encountered, and it 
= help perhaps to serve as a lesson for the future, if we 
endeavour to give some idga of what the difficulties were with 
which the engineers had to contend. 

In the first place, Hamburg not being a military state, the 
facilities for blasting were not to be obtained as readily as they 
might have been in a Prussian or French garsison town. Powder 
in large quantities was not kept in the town, and notwithstand- 
ing the zealous co-operation of Major Burmester, of the Burger 
artillery, the messengers despatched for the little powder that 
was to be had, either, in the confusion that reigned, could not 
find the proper authorities to deliver it, or procure the means of 
bringing such a perilous commodity through streets in which 
the sky appeared to be raining fire. 

The Burger Garde, a sort of antiquated Lumber troop, com- 
posed of armed citizens, gave way, at an earty period, to disor-, 
ganisation. Many of them were of the poorer class, who were 
unable to resist the temptation of cellars filled with wine and 
Fs and instead of assisting and protecting the engineers, Mr 

indley, on one occasion, narrowly escaped from personal violence 
at their hands.* 

From these and similar causes the most serious and fatal delays 
occurred, prior to nearly every explosion throughout the whole 


period of the conflagration. On Thursday, at noon, 5,000 lbs. of ° 


ta unsparingly used, in levelling the whole block of 
uildings between the Hep market and,the fire, might have 











* Finding some of these men drinking champagne in the cellar of a house 
it was necessary to blast, he said to them—“ Soldiers, is this the example 
you should set to your countrymen in a time ofdanger?” Not being exactly 
soldiers, and feeling the reproach, they chose to construe it as an insult, 
and blusteringly exclaimed—“ We are not soldiers, we are citizens!” Mis- 
chief would have ensued but for the interference of an officer, who judi- 
ciously apologised for the indiscretion of the engineer ; pointing out to them 
that he was a foreigner, ignorant of their peculiar customs and privileges, 
and that doubtless no insult was intended. . 
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saved perhaps fifteen hundred houses not then destroyed, by 
cutting off their communication with the flames. It was _ 
after this before powder was employed, aud then but in insuf- 
ficient quantities. About 60 lbs., the first fired, on an inn called 
the Black Elephant (see the annexed plan of Hamburg), only 
sufficed to blow out the windows. 

Other practical difficulties were found in the scarcity of 
artillerymen accustomed to blasting, and the wretched quality 
of the fuzes; a circumstance which, in one instance, was the 
probable cause of a loss of life. 

The operation consisted in placing foyr or five casks of gun- 
powder (each generally of about 100 lbs.) in a vaulted cellar, or 
in some small confined hole or chamber under the main walls. 
Sometimes it was necessary to cover up the casks with all the 
heavy materials that could be obtained, to give greater force to 
the explosion. The duty of the artilleryman was then to bore a 
hole in one of the casks, place in it a fuze, light it, and leave it 
burning. ‘The goodness of a fuze consists in the certainty of 
its continuing to burn slowly a given number of minutes before 
the gunpowder can be reached; but, in the present case, the 
fuzes often went out without firing the powder, and the artillery- 
man had then to return and light it anew, at the risk of an explo- 
sion taking place the moment he entered the house. In one 
instance, it is not unlikely the fuze burnt too fast, for when the 
hotel called the Alte Stadt London, on the Jungfernstieg, was 
blasted, the powder exploded before the artilleryman had left 
the building, and his life was the sacrifice. 

When an explosion had taken effect, the next step was to 
extinguish the smouldering fire it‘ occasioned before it could 
extend; and water was not always at hand. ‘lo these may be 
added, the difficulty of clearing the streets of people, and the 
premises to be blasted and the adjoining houses, of their inhabi- 
tants. Sometimes this was all but impracticable for want of 
effective police aid; warning, entreaty, shouting, expostulation, 
failing to rouse the paralysed inmates to a sense of their position ; 
and when the front of Streit’s hotel was blasted, Mr and Mrs 
Streit, without the knowledge of the engineers, were in a back 
part of the building, and were only saved at the last moment by 
taking refuge in a cellar. 

Before, however, this or any similar explosion on a large scale 
was effected, the fire had seized and destroyed the church of St 
Nicholas; a building of great magnitude, erected in the twelfth 
century. ‘The length of this church was 370 feet; its extreme 
width, 140 feet; and it had a lofty square tower, surmounted by 
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aspire, the height of which was 360 fect, nearly the same as 
St Paul’s. 

When this spire began to burn its appearance was that of a 
magnificent torch in the midst of a wide-spreading sea of fire; 
a sight terrible and sublime ; and as the green, red, and yellow 
flames climbed towards the pinnacle, every eye in Hamburg 
was directed to the church, and all personal anxieties were for- 

tten, for the moment, in tlie interest excited by the approach- 
ing catastrophe. ‘That interest was painfully increased when the 
chimes of the tower began mournfully to perform its funereal 
dirge. The last tones of the bells, untuned by the expansion of 
the heat, came upon the ear as a cry of suffering, and it was a 
relief to the spectators when it ceased. ‘The sheets of copper 
with which the sides of the spire were plated, were seen to 
peel off, and glowing with a red heat, floated away in the air. 
Soon after it inclined from the perpendicular, and fell, with a 
tremendous crash, to the ground. In the morning, divine service 
had been performed in the church, in the evening it was a ruin. 

A short distance behind the church of St Nicholas, in the 
direction of the wind, stood the Old Exchange, the Senate 
house, and the Bank, and these once a prey to the flames, the 
fire might spread in the heart of the town; every part of which 
was therefore threatened. From the peculiar position, however, 
of these buildings on a sort of isthmus between two canals, their 
destruction by powder a few hours previous, together with those 
similarly situated on the Mill bridge (Miihlen Briicke), might, 
by nearly insulating the fire, have saved the rest of the city. 
This was proposed to the senate, but the required permission 
for the operation was delayed till the opportunity was fost. The 
frightful necessity of blowing up buildings of such importance 
could not easily be credited, and there was besides a reason for 
postponing morn | a measure till the latest moment, of which the 
a at large were not fully aware. In the vaults of the Senate 

ouse was placed the whole treasure of the state, consisting of 
silver in bars to a vast amount, which, under the circumstances, 
could not be removed. 

Half measures were therefore tried, and with their usual result. 
Several intervening houses were blasted, which the fire imme- 
diately leaped over as if in triumphant derison; and soon 
after the fall of the spire of St Nicholas, the senators, who had 
declared their sitting permanent till the fire was extinguished, 
found that it would soon be upon them. No choice, therefore, 
being left, the only question that remained was how to blast the 
Senate house in such a manner that the falling ruins should 
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cover up and protect the treasure beneath. For this purpose it 
was necessary to place the powder in the chambers of the treasury, 
and afterwards in the large public hall adjoining the room in 
which the senators were sitting; and a resolution, therefore, for 
the immediate adjournment of their august and venerable body 
was carried unanimously, without being formally moved and 
seconded, Excepting for the deposit books, which were with 
difficulty preserved, no time could be allowed to save anything. 
Reluctantly the attempt was given up to remove a venerable 
time-piece, a curious relic of antiquity, too firmly fixed in the 
wall. Hats, gowns, and papers were scrambled together in 
haste. The powder came as the last senator left the building, 
and in a few minutes it was a heap of stones and dust. 

This explosion gave the first serious check to the fire it had 
received. The engineers might have congratulated themselves 
upon its success, but, before it was attained, their flank was turned 
by the fire seizing the equally important pass of the Mill bridge 
(which it was now too late to destroy by powder), and to spread 
in the direction of the old wall ard the ow Exchange. 

Abandoning the buildings about the Mullen Briicke, an effort 
was now made to confine the fire within their limit. It was pro- 

osed to effect this object by blasting the whole of the houses 
tween the bank and an open space formerly occupied by the 
monastery of St John; and could the operation have been as 
promptly executed as it was conceived, more than one-third of 
the city, St Peter’s church, and numerous public buildings after- 
wards consumed, might have been preserved. A beginning was 
made; several houses were blasted, and an opening through the 
block of houses into Great John street was actually made (as 
will be seen in the annexed plan), but too narrow and incon- 
siderable to avail. Before it could be widened powder failed, 
and in vain were messengers sent for further supplies. At this 
critical moment Mr Lindley was himself obliged to go in person 
to the Stadt house, where the senate had now assembled, té 
obtain the quantities he required. Here he procured the assis- 
tance of five Danes from the ‘ Altona’ gun-brig, by whom he was 
accompanied back, with the kegs wrapped in damp cloths on their 
shoulders. But the fire had not waited his return. To avoid 
the seat of the conflagration, which lay between the bank and the 
Stadt house, it was necessary to describe a considerable circuit, 
and thus more than an hour was lost. Before it had expired the 
flames had anticipated the gunpowder, and had seized the prey 
of which it was intended they should be deprived. 

The conflagration, now extending right and left, attained its 

extreme width; the burning houses at one time extending over 
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a breadth of half a mile. The extreme length of the space 
traversed by the fire before it was subdued was about a mile. 

The New Exchange, a noble building, recently erected, and 
opened only in the autumn of 1841, stood now nearly in the midst 
of the fire, but through the well-directed efforts of one of the most 
talented and energetic of the citizens, assisted by the solid con- 
struction of the building, and the open space around, it was pre- 
served ; not, however, without extreme difficulty, the copper with 
which it was covered becoming so hot as to burn the shoes of the 
persons engaged in protecting the roof. 

Passing the New Exchange, on its two sides, the fire pro- 
ceeded in its onward course, but happily before the flames could 
reach that part of Hamburg which is called the new town, the 
engineers succeeded in arresting, in that direction, the progress 
of the devastation. ‘The important object of saving the new 
town was attained by a series of explosions on two distant 
points. One at a place called the Grasskeller, where a whole 
row of houses was destroyed; a duty which, under the diree- 
tion of the chief engineer, was admirably executed by Mr 
Thompson ; the houses falling one after the other like a pack of 
cards. ‘The other point was at the angle formed by the old and 
new Jungfernstieg—broad walks, planted with fine trees, along 
two sides of a large sheet of water, formed by an expansion of 
the river Alster, and the favourite promenade of the inhabitants. 
Nearly the whole line of the old Jungfernstieg was in flames, 
and the fire was rapidly approaching the new Jungfernstieg, and 
the best part of the new town, when it was determined to blast 
the buildings at the extremity, consisting of Das Alte Stadt 
London, Streit’s hotel, and the large private dwelling-house of 
Solomon Heine. 

The scene at this moment is graphically described in the 
narrative of the Rev. Edward H. Dewar, M.A., chaplain to the 
British resident at Hamburg. 


“Upon this walk (the old Jungfernstieg), separated by the road 
from the houses, was now piled in hurried confusion the costly furni- 
ture of the inhabitants ; the water was covered with barges and boats, 
in which they were endeavouring to save that apd other valuable pro- 
perty; but the wind before mid-day had increased to a perfect hurri- 
cane; the flames communicated themselves to this mass of furniture, 
and the whole was soon one long line of fire; even the boats upon 
the Alster did not escape ; several were burnt with their contents to 
the water’sedge.* Others, over-loaded or unskilfully manned, were 





* The piles in the various canals and in the Alster, used for the mooring 
of boats, caught fire, and burnt on the water, as if so many lamps had been 
placed on the surface for the purpose of a water illumination. 
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upset, and the surface of the water was soon strewed with the wreck 
of farniture which had been destroyed by the joint powers of two 
opposing elements. As night a second time sietanlad, the aspect 
from the opposite bank was one of appalling magnificence. Before 
us lay the old Jungfernstieg, one unbroken chain of fire; on the 
right it seemed to be on the point of reaching the new Jungfernstieg, 
which would have been the signal for the certain destruction of the 
newest and most beautiful district of the town; on the left it was 
advancing with rapid strides to the old town, threatening the 
churches of St Jacob and St Peter, the new school-house, a public 
building which contains the large and very valuable public library, 
and many other buildings. The crashing of beams, the explosions 
of gunpowder, which were continually resounding from every quarter, 
the firing of cannon, the shouting of men, the cries and lamentations 
of women and children, all served to heighten the horror and the 
absorbing interest of the spectacle.” 

The wide gap made by blasting Streit’s hotel and the adjoin- 
ing houses, assisted by a change of the wind, pioveutall the 
flames extending to the new Jungfernstieg; but the fire now 
began to rage on the opposite side of the Alster, consisting of 
houses and warehouses built to the water’s edge. The ehurch 
of St Peter’s, situated in that part of the old city, and admired 
both for its antiquity and the chaste simplicity of its architec- 
ture, was next threatened, and all the efforts of the citizens 
to save it, though made with the most resolute perseverance, 
were unavailing. This church was first erected between 1139 
and 1195, and afterwards rebuilt in 1342. It had a lofty tower 
surmounted by a pyramid, some fine paintings, a beautiful bas 
relief, representing the crucifixion resurrection and ascension, 
and a magnificent altar. 

Two hundred persons were unceasingly engaged in defending 
it from the approaching conflagration. Several houses were 
blasted about it, but under circumstances which allowed the 
engineers no hope of success, and the cannon of the Hanoverian 
artillery were fired against others, but with no useful result. 

During the night of Friday the heated woodwork several times 
burst into flames, and although as often extinguished, the heat 
became so intense, that about nine in the morning it was neces- 
sary to abandon the church to its fate. A scene similar to that 
of the burning of St Nicholas was renewed ; again the green and 
yellow flames rose high above the summit, the bells toll’d their 
own departure, and, when the steeple broke off from the tower, it 
buried itself many feet in the earth from the violence of its fall. 

On Saturday and Sunday morning the flames were chiefly 
confined to the east bank of the Alster; a densely populated dis- 
trict which, consisting of narrow streets, there were no available 
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means of cutting off the fire, even with gunpowder (of which 
unlimited supplies had now arrived), without blowing up nearly 
as great a number of houses as the fire itself was likely to 
destroy. The engineers, however, did what they could by ex- 
plosions, but nothing in this quarter could check the conflagra- 
tion, which continued to rage until, reaching the Boulevard, it 
burnt itself out. 

A vivid picture of the state of terror and distraction into which 
multitudes of families were plunged is given in a letter from 
a young lady to her father, which has appeared in some of the 
papers: we make the following extract :— 


‘¢On Thursday morning, Ascension day, the 5th inst., my sister, 
her husband, and I walked to the French church. Frederick, on 
taking away the breakfast, told us that since eight or nine o’clock a 
terrible fire had been raging in the Deich Strasse: you who know 
the distance between the Neuer Jungfernstieg and the Deich Strasse, 
will agree that we had no cause for alarm. In coming out of 
church, the servant said to Madame Parish (who you are aware 
lives in the country, and had come thence this morning, direct), 
thet she could not go to her town house in the carriage; that twenty- 
two houses had ac been totally burnt; that, in fact, hers was 
in great danger, and that the fire was becoming more and more 
formidable. A few hours afterwards came the news that Mr 
Parish’s house was no more, and that the flames were spreading 
every instant. Towards four o’clock in the afternoon, from our attic 
windows we witnessed the destruction of St Nicholas’s church. It 
was terrible to see this beautiful building become the prey of the 
furious element, which was becoming more fearful the more ground 
it gained. My sister and her husband were to have gone to the 
Opera in the evening, but it was announced that, in consequence 
of the calamity, there would be no performance. The spectacle 
became from hour to hour more shocking. The whole city now 
began to show the most lively alarm. The bells, the firing of 
cannon, the cries and confusion in the streets, all presaged a night 
of anguish and terror. Our apprehensions, alas! were but too 
faithfully realised. It was not, however, till night came that we 
could perceive the whole extent of the destruction which menaced 
the entire city. The heavens became as red as blood—the devouring 
flames, increased more and more by an impefuous wind, rose to a 
gigantic height. At seven o’clock Madame came to us ina 
wretched state. She told us that her sisters at Holzdamm (who 
were further from the fire than we, the flames having taken the 
direction of Dreck Wall and Bleichen) had sent all their valuables 
to her, so great was the fear they were in. We could hardly 
avoid smiling, for we thought it incredible that the fire could pos- 
sibly reach Holzdamm. At ten Madame went home, and 
my sister retired to bed towards eleven ; but afterwards we received 
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a visit from some gentlemen, who came to say that serious mea- 
sures were about to be taken, by blowing up some houses, which, 
if allowed to stand, were likely to cause the fire to spread further. 
At half-past twelve I went to bed myself, but the noise of the ex- 
— the rumbling of the carriages and carts, the cries, the 
arge flakes of fire which every instant were driven impetuously 
by the wind across my windows, threatening to set fire to our house, 
the excessive light of the conflagration, the whistling of the wind, 
and, as you will easily think, the idea that the lives of persons in 
whom we were interested were in continual danger, not to mention 
the conviction of the numberless misfortunes that were happening, 
prevented all sleep. The windows trembled with the redoubled 
concussions of the explosions, and the whole house seemed as if it 
would be annihilated. Before three o’clock had struck, I found 
myself again with my sister, who, like me, had been kept awake 
by the dreadful noise caused by the blowing up of the Rathhaus. 
At this moment an order of the police was announced to us to 
wet the roof of our house, and to cause the water to flow in the 
gutters. Frederick had flown to the assistance of his brothers. We 
were therefore alone, and’ mounting on the roof, scarcely dressed, 
were soon throwing over pails of water, and our neighbours were 
doing the same. We prepared ourselves for the worst—threw on 
our clothes—the confusion increased—we could not remain. We 
packed up in sheets and in boxes some of our effects. With the 
appearance of day our fears increased. It was a spectacle as sub- 
lime as it was fearful to view the sun, clear and brilliant, rising 
in all its splendour over the Lombard’s bridge, and on the city side 
to see nothing but a single mass of flames. It was not, however, a 
moment for contemplation, but for action, forthe worst was to come. 
We called for the coachman to carry away the things we had packed ; 
but how ridiculous to think we had any longer servants at our dis- 
posal! The city, or the passengers, had become masters of the coach- 
man, of my brother-in-law and his mother, and not a man was to be 
got to carry away our effects for love or money: our horses were 
harnessed to the fire-engines, and the greatest confusion prevailed. 
Now succeeded hours I I cannot describe to you. The old Jung- 
fernstieg began to be endangered. The Alster, before our windows, 
was covered with barges full of burning furniture—the old J ungferns- 
tieg heaped also with goods, some of them on fire. On the promenade 
even of the new Jungfernstieg, I do not speak too largely when I say 
there were thousands of cars full of furniture, of merchandise, and of 
people who were saving themselves. Two carts were burning before 
our house. With our own hands we helped to extinguish the flames. 
A woman was on fire before our eyes: fortunately I perceived it in 
time to save her, The horses became unmanageable, and fell down 
with fright almost into the Alster. A tremendous shower of ashes 
and of flakes of fire nearly ~suffocated us, and obstructed our 
sight. The wind blew with great violence, and the dust was 
Vor, XX XVIII. No. IT. Hua 
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frightful. The fire had even gained St Peter's. The people 
thought that the day of judgment was come; they wept, they 
screamed, they knew not what to do at the sight of so much misery. 
The horses, without drivers, were dragging the carts about in dis- 
order over the Esplanade. Soldiers escorted from the city the dead 
and the dying, and the prisoners who had been plundering. At last, 
after the greatest efforts, we obtained carts and horses to transport 
our goods ; but the exhausted horses, as well as men, refused to work. 
With bread in our hands we ourselves fed them. Whole families 
fell down and fainted before our doors. Along all the walls, and out of 
the Damthor, and other gates, nothing was to be seen but one spectacle 
of misery—a camp of unfortunates in bivouac, groaning, exhausted, 
famishing. My brother-in-law would not quit his house till the last 
moment. We were on the Esplanade: Madame and her 
sisters had gone to her country house. Our house was nearly 
empty ; we had stripped it of everything that was most valuable, and 
carried whatever we could carry. How we had the strength to do 
it I know not. Our women-servants worked like horses ; but since 
some hours we have not been permitted to remain at the J ungfernstieg, 
the fire continuing to rage with vehemence, and the city becoming 
more and more in revolt. One family has been hunted in this man- 
ner from four different places. There being no longer any certainty 
of safety on the Esplanade, at ten o’clock in the evening we set off 
for the country, but the next morning early we returned totown. I 
believe Madame has at least twenty-five people in her house. 
She says the siege of Hamburg was nothing in comparison. The 
rights of property have ceased. I cannot describe the confusion that 
prevails everywhere. All the gentlemen are patrolling like soldiers, 
for in no quarter is one in safety. The § s were, fortunately, 
in the country. Their house in town was saved by the efforts of the 
firemen, but has been pillaged by the mob.”* 


The fire drew to an end in a storm of wind and rain, and a still 
more fearful disorganisation of all the social elements, of which it 
would be difficult to give any adequate account. Mr Dewar 
writes :— 

“ Upon this day there ensued a scene of terror and confusion which 
struck dismay into the stoutest hearts, and brought tears into eyes 
that were little used to weep. The thousands upon thousands who 
formed the population of the poorest quarter of the city, were flying 
at the a vata of the insatiable enemy; the ramparts around the 
town, the open fields beyond, even for miles away, were crowded 
with human beings, who were sheltering themselves under the wreck 
of their little property, from the pitiless storm, which was now added 
to the other horrors of the calamity: wives who had lost their hus- 

















* We have omitted some inaccurate statements from the above, founded 


upon reports which the writer of the letter had no opportunity of verifying 
from personal observation. 
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bands, and children their parents, were running to and fro, and 
wringing their hands in the agony of despair; many a young man 
was seen carrying a bed-ridden, or dying parent, to save him from a 
more horrible death; and many a young mother who had just given 
birth to a helpless infant, many a woman just seized with the pains 
of childbirth, were forced to fly from their homes, which no longer 
afforded shelter, and to expose themselves to the inclemency of the 
weather. Cruel, heartless men were meanwhile plundering the not 
yet deserted dwellings, and robbing, almost openly, even the poor, 
of the little they had rescued from the flames. So fearful was the 
whole scene, the fire raging unsubdued, the dense smoke hanging 
over the devoted city, the burning embers flying through the air and 
falling far away, the stunning reports of exploding buildings rising 
above the loud and confused din, that Colonel Hodges, the repre- 
sentative of our Queen, asserted that, in the long experience of his 
professional career, amid the horrors of warfare and the pillage of 
captured cities, he had never witnessed a spectacle of such misery 
and distress.” 


At an early period of the fire bands of plunderers had organised 
themselves, the numbers of which‘increased as the conflagration 
extended. ‘They went about with axes, calling themselves ecar- 
penters, breaking open the doors and telling the inmates of a 
house that it was necessary to pull it down.* When wine was 
found in the cellars, they would sometimes remain drinking while 
the house was burning over their heads. Many thus perished. 
Fourteen dead bodies were dug out of one wine cellar (near the 
Schliekutsbriike) into which the ruins of the house had fallen. 

The darkest incident of our story remains to be told. A report 
got abroad that the fire was occasioned by incendiaries, and the 
panic reached its height. The populace looked with suspicion 
upon the activity of the English engineers in blowing up houses 
with gunpowder, and an old grudge against the artisans employed 
in Messrs Gleichman’s steam-engine manufactory, is supposed by 
some to have strengthened the feeling. Foreigners generally, but 
the English in particular, were now accused of being the incen- 
diaries, and were everywhere attacked—many were injured and 
some killed. A Prussian sailor lost his life through the accident 
of wearing a blue-striped jacket; the mob taking him for an 
Englishman. Mr Thompson was carried to prison, and others 





* An interesting anecdote is, however, told, which shows that even among 
these men there were some not wholly lost to better influences. The chief 
engineer of the railway having expostulated with one of these gangs (placing 
himself at the doorway of a house they were about to break open for plun- 
der) one of them, seemingly struck with the justice of his remonstrance, 
said, “ You are right: show me what I can do to help, and see if 1 do not 
prove myself a good fellow.” The next minute he rushed almost into the 
midst of a burning house to rescue the hose of an engine that was in danger 
of being consumed. 
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were placed there for safety. It was proved against Mr Thomp- 
son that he had bought a pound of candles (required in exploring 
the cellars of the houses in which powder was to be placed), and 
it was said the candles were to set the houses on fire. Mr Giles 
narrowly escaped. ‘T'wo fellows seized him, and while he was 
pinioned by the one, the other raised an axe to cleave his skull, 
but some one passing who knew him rushed to his assistance. 
This was a sad return for the exertions of our active and ener- 
getic countrymen, some of whom for sixty hours had laboured 
incessantly without an interval of rest, scarcely knowing during 
the whole period night from day, or day from night; for although 
many hundreds of the citizens of Hamburg worked as indefatigably, 
the more highly should the zealous co-operation of the strangers 
among them have been esteemed. To the credit of the great 
body of the citizens, it was so esteemed by every one belonging 
to the middle and higher class, and nothing could exceed the dis- 
play of kind and grateful feeling by which they sought to make 
compensation for the annoyances the English had received. The 
hostility exhibited against the English was but of short duration, 
and while it lasted was confined entirely to a mob, for the most 
part maddened with drink. The government did its duty. Procla- 
mations were issued, cautioning the people against acts of violence, 
and promising a searching inquiry into the truth of the reports of 
incendiarism in circulation, and with the assistance of the troops, 
which had poured in from the neighbouring towns, the disturb- 
ances were on the second day from the fire entirely suppressed. 
With regard to Messrs Lindley, Giles, and Thompson, to protect 
them from further molestation a public notice was issued by the 
olice authorities, thanking those gentlemen for the services they 
had rendered,* a notice which was followed by a corresponding 
vote of thanks from the senate. 





* The following was the notice :— 


“The police authorities having learnt with regret that Mr Lindley, chief 
engineer; Mr Giles, resident engineer of the railroad; and Mr Thompson, 
engineer of the machine-manufactory on the Grass Brook, have been molested and 
treated with ill-will on account of the services which they, with our own citizens, 
were commissioned to perform in the preservation of the city, deem it a duty to 
thank those gentlemen for the assistance they have rendered, and to bear public 
testimony to the important and beneficial results which have followed from their 
exertions.”—Geschicte des Hamburges Brandes von F. Sass. 


The following letter was read by Mr Colquhoun, the diplomatic 
agent for the Hanse towns, at a public meeting called at the Mansion 
house, to raise subscriptions for the sufferers by the fire. The letter was 
addressed to Colonel Hodges, our Chargé d’ Affaires, by Mr Sieveking, one 
of the syndics, or secretaries of state of the Hamburg senate. 

“ Hamburg, 12th May, 1842. 

** Str,—Though unable to appreciate by any official report the whole extent of 

the obligations under which a considerable part of the city of Hamburg has been 
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We take the following account of the steps which were taken 
for the relief of the sufferers, from the report of the committee 
appointed to raise subscriptions in England. 

** Not only have the states bordering upon Hamburg been most 
anxious to render the speediest assistance, not only have the greatest 
sovereigns contributed in sending liberal donations, but in all countries, 
in and out of Europe, collections have been made, thus evincing the 
interest which every one takes in the welfare of Hamburg and in 
human distress; and the inhabitants of Great Britain, ever fore- 
most to administer relief to sufferers wherever they may be, have no 
less readily responded to the call for their assistance. The account 
of the fire reached London on the afternoon of Tuesday, the 10th of 
May, and on that very day Mr Herman Sillem, a Hamburg mer- 
chant, originated a subscription for the sufferers. The gifts of our 
beloved and gracious Sovereign, of her Royal Consort, of the Queen 
Dowager, of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, and of 
the chief magistrates of this great metropolis, were immediately fol- 
lowed by handsome donations of the nobility and gentry, the Bank 
of England, and other municipal corporations ; insurance companies 
(some of which were themselves heavy sufferers from the fire), the 
bankers, banking companies, merchants, artists, and tradesmen, both 
in London and the country; and so promptly were these acts of 
benevolence afforded, that Mr Sillem was enabled on the Friday 
following, by the first packet which sailed for Hamburg, after the 
day on which the news arrived, to make a remittance of 10,4001. ; 
and by the next packet, which sailed on the Tuesday following, one 
week after the disaster was known, to make another remittance of 
10,0007. The subscriptions which have passed through the hands 





laid, during the late awful event, by the spirited exertions of your countrymen, the 
senate think it a sacred duty to commemorate, at this early period, their names. 
By the very great exertions which ought to have commanded popular gratitude, 
Messrs Lindley, Giles, and Thompson have incurred the persecution of a deluded 
mob. They have been particularly pointed out to the senate as the men who 
assisted in planning with technical skill, and who, without adequate means of execu- 
tion, volunteered with heroic intrepidity in carrying out a system of explosions, 
though not equally effective in all, yet in some important instances, gloriously suc. 
cessful. 

‘*I am authorised by the senate to anticipate a public testimonial, to which they 
are so justly entitled, by these lines, addressed to their country’s representative. 
The feelings of sympathy which unite the inhabitants of this city and her Britan- 
nic Majesty’s subjects will, I trust, receive additional strength from a catastrophe 
to which the exertions of Englishmen have so much contributed in assigning a 
limit ; and which, not only from an intimate connexion of interests, but from the 
nobler motives of humanity, will, I have no doubt, be considered by the commer- 
cial metropolis of the world as a domestic calamity. 

‘“‘ Thave the honour to be, 
“ With sincere regard, Sir, 
“ Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) “ K, Srevexina, 
“ To George L. Hodges, Esq., 
“ Her Britannic Majesty’s Chargé d'Affaires, &c.” 
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of the committee, have reached 27,5671. 19s. 7d.,* besides contri- 
butions made in different parts of the country, and remitted direct; 
amounting, according to the lists published at Hamburg, to about 
13,400/. ; consequently, the whole sum raised in Great Britain has 
been about 41,000/., independent of clothing and other articles sent 
by government and benevolent individuals, The total amount re- 
ceived by the committee at Hamburg from all countries, up to the 
15th ce amounts to marks banco 3,630,000, equal to 268,890/. 

“Great and munificent as are these contributions, yet what are 
they in comparison to the extent of the damage done? Out of 
seventy-eight millions marks (5,800,000/.) estimated value of the 
property destroyed, fourteen millions (1,000,000/.) have been insured 
abroad ; the city of Hamburg suffers therefore a direct loss of 64 
millions marks (4,800,000/.). The loss of the Government Insur- 
ance Office (the Feur Cassa), in which, according to law, every house 
must be insured, being estimated at 35 millions marks (2,600,000/.) 
may be looked upon as representing the value of the private houses 
destroyed by the fire: the office being established upon the principle of 
mutual insurance, it follows that even those householders that have not 
directly suffered by the conflagration, must be almost equally heavy 
losers. In order to alleviate in some measure the general distress, a 
loan of 32 millions marks has been contracted for, to be redeemed 
within 40 years, which, together with the interest, is to be divided 
over the different ground proprietors. The churches, estimated at 
two and a half millions of marks banco (and it is probable the other 
places of public worship also), were uninsured.” 


The following shows the judicious plan adopted at Hamburg 
for appropriating the funds :— 


‘€ When the fire was still raging in all its fury, a number of private 
benevolent individuals constituted themselves under the name of 
‘ Hiilfs Verein’ (Relief Association), into a committee, to relieve the 
poor distressed people, to take care of the wounded, to provide 
them with clothing, food, and shelter, to assist them in securing 
what property they had saved, to defend them against imposition, 
and against the robberies and assaults of an infuriated drunken mob : 
this committee still continues its functions, and their object is parti- 
cularly to relieve the most urgent wants, to administer the stores, to 
distribute the provisions, clothing, bedding, &c., as well as smaller 
sums of money, and to superintend the building of the provisional 
dwellings, where the roofless poor may pass the winter. The extent 
of the misery, the serious and immediate measures requisite in conse- 
quence thereof, the liberal donations which have been received since 
from abroad, have, however, made it necessary that a special board 
of higher authority should be formed, and the senate consequently 





* The whole of which appears, from the account rendered, to have been 
remitted, excepting 408/. 8s. Gd., paid for advertising; a sum of 53/. 4s. 4d. 
for sundry expenses, and a balance of 135/, 16s. 7d. 
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appointed three of their own members, together with five of the 
‘ Hiilfs Verein,’ who now conjointly superintend the whole, who 
have the charge of receiving and administering the funds raised, 
and of performing the more important part of the business. The 
duties of this board are not only to employ the funds raised for the 
immediate relief of such of the inhabitants who have been ruined 
by the conflagration, and to continue such relief, where necessary ; 
but to assist the working classes, the people of small trades and pro- 
fessions, in regaining the means of their subsistence; to advance 
money to the honest aud deserving, either with or without guarantee 
on their part, either with or without interest; to employ the balance 
of the funds, not immediately wanted for more urgent purposes, in 
discounting good bills, &c.; so that the subscribers here may rest 
assured that the best use is made of the relief they have afforded, and 
that it will fully answer their benevolent intentions.” 


We add a summary of the destruction by the fire, taken 
from official documents: — 


61 streets. 
120 courts and alleys. 
102 stores and warehouses. 
1,749 houses. 
1,508 flats or separate floors, the dwellings of the poorer classes. 
488 booths, being small cottages, having a ground floor only, attached 
to the back buildings in yards, and also the dwellings of the poor. 
474 cellars, which are let separate, having no connexion with the 
houses, and inhabited by the working classes and small tradesmen ; 
making together 4,219 dwellings, by which 
5,160 families, numbering 20,000 individuals, became roofless. 
The number of people killed or injured were— 
39 killed: viz., 14 by the falling of walls and explosions, and 25 
burned to death. 
9 injured dangerously. 
66 severely. 
43 slightly. 
MERCHANDISE DESTROYED. 
Cotton, 1,200 bales. 
Cotton-yarn, 350 bales. 
Coffee, about 2 millions lbs. 
Sugar, raw, 2 millions ; refined, 24 to 3 millions lbs. 
Tobacco, 3,460 packages. 
Rice, 300 barrels Carolina, 500 bags East India. 
Oil, 100,000 Ibs. palm, 500 cwt. rape-seed. 
Raisins, 1,000 barrels Smyrna. 
Hemp, 200 bales Manilla. 
Dye-wood, 220,000 lbs. 
Hides, 3,600 Valparaiso. 
Wheat, 100 lasts. 
Clover-seed, 250 bags. 
Linens, 30,000 pieces Platillas, 2,000 pieces Creas. 
Wine, 8,000 hogsheads and pipes. 
Rum and spirits, 1,100 puncheons. 
Drugs, manufactured, and piece goods, not ascertained. 
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The total of the above loss, great as it is, does not equal that 
occasioned by the fire of London, although the circumstances in 
many respects were similar. ‘The fire of London broke out on 
Sunday, the 2nd of September, 1666, at two o’clock in the 
morning, and raged till Wednesday at noon. It was preceded by 
a similar drought to that which had prevailed at Hamburg; and 
a similar high wind drove the flames right through the heart of the 
city. The extreme length of the conflagration (from the Tower 
to Fetter lane) exceeded by about a quarter of a mile that of 
Hamburg, and its width was also greater, being nearly half a mile 
in breadth throughout. Seventy-eight churches, with numerous 
other public buildings, and 10,000 dwelling-houses, were de- 
stroyed, a large proportion of which were built of wood. The 
total value of the property consumed was estimated at from ten to 
twelve millions sterling. 

It is a subject for congratulation that the extreme imbecility 
and folly of the city corporation, when London was rebuilt, will 
not find a parallel in the conduct of the Hamburg government. 
At the present moment, when enormous sums are being expended 
in widening the streets of the metropolis, every one laments 
that Sir Christopher Wren’s proposition for rebuilding London 
after the fire, upon an entirely new plan, had not been adopted. 
His plan, in which the Exchange would have been the centre of 
a number of broad streets radiating from it, would, however, 
have involved the necessity of buying up the whole of the ground 
on which the houses had stood; and although the return would, 
have been ample from the improved value given to the sites, the 
corporation had not the wisdom or the spirit to put it in execu- 
tion. London was rebuilt of more durable materials, but still 
nearly in its old form of an entangled net-work of lanes and 
alleys, the broadest of which are unequal to the traffic of the 
metropolis .* 

We are glad that better councils have prevailed at Hamburg, 
and that whatever faults the plans proposed to be adopted for 
rebuilding may possess, the general principle has at least been 
recognised, of the expediency of buying up the whole of the 
ground with a view to the formation of new streets. 

Immediately after the fire, the ordinary forms of the constitu- 
tion were suspended, and conformably with some established pre- 
cedents, a council was appointed, of senators and citizens,+ to 
discuss the measures requiring to be pursued to enable Hamburg 





* Even at a subsequent period the corporation allowed the quay formed 
by Sir Christopher Wren, near London bridge, called the Forty Feet Way, 
to be encroached upon and built over by private individuals. 

+ The council consists of seven senators, two syndics, and ten citizens, 
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to recover from the blow it had sustained. A survey of the ruins 
was ordered, and Mr W. Lindley was called upon by the senate 
to design a plan for rebuilding the city, which was subsequently 
submitted to a commission of professional men. ‘The plan was 
at first thought to be on too extensiveascale ; but although there 
are some who stand up for the ancient landmarks, however in- 
conveniently placed, many of the more important of his sugges- 
tions have been approved, including the proposed continuation 
of the promenade of the Yunferstieg round the four sides of the 
Alster, and the arrangement of the principal public buildings in 
the centre of a few bold and broad streets. Building and drain- 
age acts have also been passed relative to the construction of 
party walls and the formation of sewers. 

Thus Hamburg will rise from its ruins more splendid and 
infinitely more healthful and commodious than before, and the 
calamity she has suffered will prove a blessing to the next 
generation. 

In closing this account we cannot but notice the remarkable 
coincidence of the fire at Hamburg, the earthquake at St Do- 
mingo, and the accident on the Versailles railroad, happening at 
the same instant of time. 

Saturday, the 8th of May, the third day of the conflagration, 
was the date of the earthquake in St Domingo, when the town 
of Port Hayti was entirely destroyed, and other towns and vil- 
lages greatly injured, attended with a loss of some thousands of 
lives.* On the Sunday afternoon, just after the flames at Ham- 
burg had been subdued, the axle-tree breaking of one of the 
locomotive engines conducting a long train on the line between 
aris and Versailles, caused a number of the carriages behind to 
be crushed together in a mass, which, from the fire of the engine- 
furnaces, immediately became a blazing hecatomb, in which more 
than a hundred of the passengers miserably perished.+ 

Never, perhaps, has the historian had to record the simulta- 
neous occurrence of three such frightful calamities in different 
parts of the world;—never may it again become his melan- 


choly duty. W. EB. Bi, 





* For some particulars of this earthquake, sce our Miscellaneous 
Notices. 

+ The lives lost by this accident, including those of the individuals who 
subsequently died at the hospitals, exceeded a hundred, but as many of the 
bodies were wholly consumed, and were those of strangers, the precise 
number could not be ascertained. 
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Art. IX.—TZhe Errors and Abuses of English Criticism. 


To every sore apply a plaster—for all abuses seek reform. 

This abstract principle is the neutral ground on which all 
parties meet ; here all differences merge into philosophical assent. 
To reform abuses is the device of the many, and the faith of the 
few. ‘Tories, Whigs, Radicals, and Chartists unanimously assert 
the integrity of this principle, and the only difference that exists 
is as to what is an abuse; for what the uneasy pauperism of the 
patriot fiercely denounces as a “crying evil,” the philosophic 
security of the placeman declares to be “a pillar of the consti- 
tution,” while the intermediate trimmer plausibly suggests that 
it may be partly one and partly the other. ‘ Reform of course !” 
heroically exclaims the ‘Tory, “only take care what you reform ; 
keep your hands from profaning the sanctity of Church and 
State, and your minds from evil thinking of the divine right of 
hereditary imbecility to legislate for the suffering millions, and 
your stomachs from greedy clamourings about corn laws—do 
not, in iconoclastic fury, shatter these ‘pillars of the state’—or 
anarchy, misery, and chaos will result.” 

The first step of all reformers, it would therefore seem, is to 
demonstrate the existence of the abuse; to prove to all convic- 
tions that the thing complained of is iniquitous, noxious, and 
demands eradication ; when once this is proved, it must straight- 
way fall, for every man’s hand will be raised against it. 

Alas! that this fair-seeming abstract truth should be a con- 
crete falsehood! The poet, in the simplicity of faith, believes in 
the universality of so obvious a conclusion ; the philosopher, in 
his pride of logic, believes in it; but the man of the world knows 
very well that truth, even when accepted and believed, is not 
always realized in action—he knows that there are other barriers 
to its influence than false logic, heavier obstacles than stupidity 
—and these are interests and prejudices. 

To effect reforms, truth and abstract justice have hitherto been 
found comprehensively insufficient ; nor does the reason lie very 
deep. But if once you implicate interests and palliate prejudices 
your victory is assured, for these are things which ‘ come home 
to the business and bosoms of men,’’—they are palpable, caleu- 
lable advantages felt by the dullest; while truth and justice are 
neither readily conceived nor universally recognized. When 
backed by interest and prejudice, it is so sweet to labour in the 
cause of justice, and the banner of truth makes such a triumphant 
rustle over the orator’s head, fanning him to victory ! 

With these prosaic convictions we are reformers—with these 
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views of obstacles we intend attacking an abuse. Our course is 
therefore plain before us. We have first to prove it to be an 
abuse, then to prove it susceptible of reform, and finally to prove 
that the interests of the world are implicated, and their preju- 
dices baseless. We are not critical Quixotes, and have not 
therefore the sanguine madness of supposing a reform will follow 
our exposure ; but every energetic voice raised is of value if it 
carry conviction to half a dozen, and in time one may reasonably 
hope the cause triumphant. 

Formally to demonstrate the working abuses of criticism, in 
its present state, would be too liberal an expenditure of resist- 
less logic. We need only point to criticism itself, and say, 
és Behold !” and its imbecility and insincerity will, as the French 
say, leap up at your eyes. There is fortunately no difference 
of opinion on this point—all men, journalists and critics included, 
are agreed in condemning it as rife with glaring ignorance and 
dogmatic incapacity—and the few honourable exceptions (which 
it would be invidious to specify, and which, once for all, we beg 
to acknowledge and to exempt from our remarks) only make 
the general evil more apparent. No one doubts that it is dis- 
torted by shameless cupidity, unblushing subserviency, and 
arrogant insolence—no one doubts that its influence on litera- 
ture, and on the public taste, is pernicious—in short, no one 
doubts that it is a great and serious evil; the only palliation 
offered is, that it is an inevitable one. 

Prove the abuses of criticism? ‘They are here—there— 
everywhere ; they rot and stink around you; they are on the 
highways and byeways, infesting every corner; they taint every 
breath drawn in by the great system of modern publishing, and 
— the very wells they are set to keep pure. Modern pub- 
ishing—styled with such inimitable innocence, “ the trade,”— 
is pure and glorious by the side of modern criticism. And if 
there are honourable exceptions, of what avail are they in this 
swarm of gadflies? Did not the plague of flies darken the land 
of Egypt, and are not these writers, though individually beneath 
contempt, like grains of gunpowder, powerful in a mass ? 

With so perfect an unanimity of execration as exists on the 
subject of criticism, it would be tedious to enter into the ques- 
tion as to whether it be an abuse or not; all we have to inquire 
is, whether this evil be inevitable; and if not, how can it be re- 
formed? We are firmly convinced that it is not inevitable, and 
that it could be very materially reformed by the abolition and 
interdiction of the present infamous use of the anonymous. 

The anonymous nature of all present criticism we regard, with 
many other writers, as the parent evil, and although the subject 
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is not new, yet we believe it has never been systematically dis- 
cussed, and we shall therefore make an opening for such a 
discussion, by examining the arguments usually brought forward 
in defence of the anonymous, which may be thus summed up : 


I. Abolish the anonymous, and you destroy the influence of a 
criticism, by making it the — of an individual, and not 
that of an organ. It is the ‘ ‘Times’ that is quoted, and not the 
writer. 


II. You also abolish just severity. The critic will feel his 
judgment hampered by publicity. No one will dare to blame. 


III. You open the door to gross adulation in the place of 
appreciation; inducing men to — influential authors, when 
the praiser can come forward in his own person. 

IV. There is conceit in substituting the individual name and 
opinion for the vague and mysterious “we.” Egotism is inva- 
rlably disgusting. 

V. Writers would not accept the perils of criticism if they 
were not protected. 

Such are the most plausible defences we have been able to 
collect in the course of an inquiry of some years, and they have 
invariably been given by critics themselves, so that they may be 
taken as excuses for individual conduct, as well as general argu- 
ment. All the rabid nonsense has been set aside, and only those 
selected which have a “‘show of reason.” We assure the reader 
that, so far from suppressing any real or plausible argument, we 
have sought on all sides for the best, in order that our present 
examination might be satisfactory ;—and the above summary 
may be taken as expressing the best arguments hitherto com- 
monly held: any stronger ones concocted by the solitary thinker 
we of course ignore, but shall be happy to see them brought 
forward and considered. 

On a first glance the above objections to the abolition of 
the anonymous are both serious and practical; on nearer in- 
spection they turn out to be somewhat weak, and on attentive 
consideration they will be found either to be built on gross 
misconception of human nature and of literature, or on ill-con- 
cealed cowardice. Twist them how you will, sophisticate with 
** forty-parson power,” and the glaring fact still remains that 
these defences are grounded on ignorance or cowardice. We 
will argue them separately, and endeavour to lay bare the rot- 
tenness at their roots. 

I. The influence of a criticism, it is said, would be destroyed 
by making it an individual opinion. The verdict delivered by 
a John Smith (an ideal critic, of course, is meant here) would 
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be disregarded, whereas the verdict of the ‘ Times’* commands 
assent and the “sale of copies.” The writer, while unknown, 
may be a to be some illustrious thinker employed for the 
occasion; but if once you avow the authorship, all such suppo- 
sition is at an end. 

This is a fact, and we at once accept it—but what does it 
indicate? Simply this:—that the journal chooses to avail itself 
of a deceptive, dishonest influence, purely extrinsic, derived from 
its wealth and reputation, and not from the intrinsic merit of the 
article! This -is deliberate dishonesty. If you go to Messrs 
Twining and Co. for your tea, you go there confident that from 
their reputation you will be sure not to get sloe-leaves, and you 
purchase without hesitation ; now if they chose to take advantage 
of their reputation, and sell their unsuspecting customers sloe- 
leaves, no one would hesitate to pronounce it dishonest. Yet 
this is of precisely the same nature as the argument which would 
palm off a bad article under an influential reputation—which re- 
fuses to let John Smith be valued at his own merit, and insists 
on his being valued at the merit of the ‘Times.’ It is coolly 
confessed that the opinion which would have no weight in itself, 
must borrow the weight of the journal ! 

For in truth the opinion is that of an individual after all. On 
party matters it is the individual expression of party feeling, 

ut in purely literary matters (to which we confine ourselves) 
the opinion is simply individual. It may be said that the organ, 
the ‘ Times,’ is a party paper, and therefore the editor chooses 
his critic as one who will support that party, and consequently 
the opinion is a collective one after all. ‘True in one sense— 
but if the writer affixed his name (as if Twining labelled his sloe- 
leaves) this would still be the case (because the editor would not 
choose one who thought differently from him), and yet no decep- 
tion would be practised. The public would be aware that it was 
in some sort a collective opinion, but the stupidity would be the 
writer’s own—and no unfair influence would throw a nimbus 
round his folly, making it an oracle. ‘There can be no commer- 
cial objection to Mr Twining selling sloe-leaves should there be 
a demand for them—but there are very weighty objections, moral 
and commercial, against his selling them as “ high-flavoured 
souchong.” 

But mark another consequence of the “we!” By reason of 
the equivocal parentage of articles, success is beneficial to the 
journal, while blunders fail to injure it. A criticism is either 





* The reader will of course understand that we select the ‘ Times’ merely 
because the most influential, and therefore the fittest type; but we beg, 
once for all, to observe, that this article being one of principles, not persons, 
we have throughout rigidly abstained from personalities of every sort. 
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individual or collective, according to circumstances. If the writer 
goes on blundering and blundering, filling the enormous cavity 
of his deficiencies with “ three piled hyperbole,” or writing ab- 
surdities in slovenly language with an ostentation of ignorance 
* only critics know,”—the integrity and reputation of the journal 
remains intact. People say, “ What an ass that writer must be,” 
but no one discontinues the journal, and no one discontinues 
looking for its opinion on that very subject so illustrious for 
stupidity. - This is the effect of impersonality. It is the opinion 
of the ‘ Times ;’ and as there are many writers employed on that 
journal, and no one knows whether the writer of to-day will be 
the writer of to-morrow, confidence is never shaken by failure. 
On the other hand, the mighty and mysterious “ we” throws a 
falsifying nimbus over mediocrity, and carries with it the force of 
a matured collective judgment. 

That such a system is iniquitous few sophists would deny. 
Observe also, that while it generates the most extreme careless- 
ness of the public as to the writer, directing all the attention to 
the journal, it fosters and disseminates mediocrity and bad taste, 
represses healthy criticism, and cloaks skulking cowardice with 
immunity. Merit can stand on its own broad basis, and needs 
borrow no force from the “ we;’’ but we have yet to learn that 
dulness is so excellent a thing that it must needs be patronised, 
and that incompetence should go forth with the seal of approval. 

But admitting as we do, while deploring it, that the imper- 
sonality of criticism increases its influence, we contend that on 
a proper basis the personality of criticism would be still more 
influential, and would be unalloyed by any dishonesty, inten- 
tional or otherwise—surely no small consideration in a Christian 
country! That is to say, if instead of uneducated nobodies, 
self-constituted judges, a set of competent critics were engaged 
—men who had qualified themselves by special previous study— 
the reputation they would speedily earn for themselves would far 
exceed the anonymous influence, because the public woujM have 
the double security of personal responsibility and person@#repu- 
tation. To take a broad instance, no one doubts that if one of 
the witty Smiths—the Rev. Sydney, the Jate James, or the 
present Horace—were to affix his signature to a favourable opi- 
nion of some witty work, the public confidence and curiosity 
would be more stimulated than by the same opinion unavowed 
in any of the reviews. ‘The opinion of John Mill on a philo- 
sophical treatise would be worth all the anonymous reviews put 
together. ‘The proof of this is seen by the ostentation with 
which all such personal criticisms are paraded by the delighted 
authors. 

Abolish the anonymous, and competent men must be engaged, 
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because the public would not tolerate avowed mediocrity ; and 
moreover, as a critical reputation might then be made, some men 
of superior abilities would gladly undertake the task and exe- 
cute it conscientiously. ‘This reputation would in turn be a 
guarantee for their opinions, while the incapacity of the incom- 
petent would daily become prominent. ‘The daily reader of 
criticisms, signed John Smith, would in a fortnight detect his 
peculiar bias, prejudices, and standards of comparison, so that, 
however previously unknown, John Smith would rapidly become 
famous or infamous in proportion to ability or dishonesty. 

This we say must take place, and although we are here taking 
the “high priori road,” and arranging the future according to 
our notions, yet fortunately we have facts to point to as con- 
firmatory. In France and Germany criticism is open, and ac- 
cordingly we find in those countries extensive reputations 
poner | almost exclusively on criticism, viz., Nisard, Sainte 
Beuve, Gustave Planche, Philarste Chasles, Jules Janin, Théo- 
phile Gautier, &c., in France, and such men as Menzel and 
Rellstab in Germany. Without asserting the excellence of all 
these writers, we must admit that they are men of ability, and 
their reputations are unquestionable—and European. Much as 
our literature is studied abroad, we may assert with safety that 
no critic’s name has crossed the frontier—simply because no 
critic’s name is known. If therefore only as an encouragement 
to excellence, the anonymous ought to be abolished. 

There is one remaining argument on this point it may be well 
to notice. It is said that editors very often want their own 
opinions expressed, and not the opinions of individual writers, 
and that the onus of these opinions being shifted from the 
shoulders of the writer on to those of the journal, they may be 
expressed without involving his conviction or honesty; which 
could not be done if writers owned their articles. 

This is intelligible, but sophistical. Critics are not machines 
—at leagt they should not be. Besides, the office of criticism is 
not that of expressing the personal predilections of some “ able 
editor,” but that of conscientiously giving deliberate and im- 
partial opinions for the guidance of public taste and correction 
of an author’s errors. An ideal state, not to be realized by edi- 
torial ‘‘ cues.” There is bitter irony in every prospectus of a 
journal or review when it lays so much stress on the “ impar- 
tiality” of the criticisms it will be its object to place before the 
world. This impartiality we all know, and although journalists 
and reviewers have manifold excuses of haste and idleness, with 
a readiness at “ making up their minds” upon works they have 
not read, and speaking of performances which did not take 
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place, still we cannot be made to accept an editorial convenience 
as an argument for the continuance of a moral iniquity. Men 
defending unjust causes have faltering consciences and feeble 
logic ;— thus only can we explain the feebleness of the arguments 
for the anonymous. 

Having proved No. I to be iniquitous in its foundation, per- 
nicious in its result, and very effectually to be reformed, let us 
proceed to II, which says: abolish the anonymous, and you 
abolish just severity. ‘This is a case of misconception. It is 
true that by affixing the name of the writer you would abolish 
much, if not all, personality—all cowardly insult and irrelevant 
jeering—all insinuation of unworthy motives—all enumeration 
of an author’s pimples when his errors are not abundant—and 
by so doing it would purify the press of its greatest disease. 
The fear of personal chastisement and the force of public opinion 
would restrain the licentious pen, the bold scandal, the hasty 
accusation, or the venal eulogy. But that critical severity or 
minute fault-finding, even violent reprobation, would also disap- 
pear, could only be supposed by those utterly misconceiving one 
of the most potent springs of human action—self-love. 

There would be as much severity, most probably more than 
at present. It would be often unjust—for who is not so ?—but 
mostly conscientious and always responsible. Rash blame would 
be rarer when the blamer might be called upon to substantiate 
it; but the blame which convictions always bestow on errors 
would be still more plentiful than it is now; and for this 
reason :— 

The error or absurdity which the irresponsible critic may now 
in friendliness or idleness pass over, would then impeach his own 
judgment, and as his reputation would be involved, we may 
safely leave all to its care. For a man to praise a bad book, or 
to abuse a good one under the present system, is simple enough; 
he is not convicted of want of taste or judgment, but were he 
forced to own it, his judgment or his honesty would be perilled, 
and they know little of authors who suppose them capable of 
sacrificing their vanities to their partialities. Friends are not 
always the most friendly critics—their method of showing how 
they admire your work is indeed mostly td add-mire. 

T he result may be correctly anticipated from what takes place 
in conversation where religious, moral, and political errors are 
exposed and pursued with a rancour quite as fierce as any jour- 
nalism—where a man tells you to your face that you are an 
atheist if you suspect the infallibility of the bishops, or tells you 
that you want to plunge the nation in blood if you express a 
desire for more general humanity—and where absurdities and 
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illogicalities are ridiculed and combated with flushed and eager 
violence. Now if such things are said to a man’s face—with al] 
the decencies of society, and all the personal risks acting as re- 
straints—will they not be said with equal boldness when the 
reviewer is speaking to the world at large? Obviously ;—the 
only difference would be the greater courtesy with which they 
would be said, owing to the heat of personal argument being 
absent. Perhaps a stronger and apter illustration is to be found 
in the debates in Parliament. Here men are placed in an 
analogous position to that of the critic. ‘They have to argue for 
the public benefit and their own advancement. They are aware 
that the perception, ridicule, and exposure of errors, and the 
utterance of important truths, is the duty they owe their country 
and themselves. We find no want of fault-finding here. Errors 
are not passed over in friendliness and idleness—absurdities meet 
with no courteous silence! An honourable member proposes a 
measure, and in the discussion all the weak points are brought 
into view, not always in perfect grammar, seldom in adequate 
perception of the meaning of words, still seldomer with any 
dialectical accuracy ; nevertheless, one way or the other they are 
dragged forth, and exposed to the fire of sarcasms (not always 
in good taste or good breeding) and placed in the vice-grip of 
rsx ory In this way does what Carlyle calls the “ National 

alaver” perform its duty. Without holding it up as a model, 
we may point to it as confirmation of what the severity of criti- 
cism would be were it avowed. 

A writer once told us, with an air of serene knowingness, that 
he had become a “ brigand in literature, attacking all and sparing 
none.” Whatever we might think of the profession he had 
chosen, we could not but admire his frankness; but as all the 
brigands in literature do not thus confidently carry their colours, 
we wish at any rate that they were not encouraged by immunity. 
That there will always be brigands and blackguards ready to 
plunder or stab at random we admit ; but it is one thing to admit 
the existence of an evil and another to protect it, and it is our 
object to make this protection cease. We anticipate no perfec- 
tion from the adoption of reform, but simply amelioration. We 
do not hope to eradicate vice, but to expose it. When a man 
is declared an outlaw his name and person are described—when 
a man is known as a swindler prudent people shun his connexion 
—so would we have the literary scoundrel shunned and punished 
by public opinion in proportion to his infamy. If aman chooses 
to prostitute his pen for patronage—to stifle his honesty in _ 
dinners, let the public know him as such: compel him to si 
his disgrace, and he is welcome to it. In the present state of 

Vor. XXXVIII, No, II. It 
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things he has every temptation to be dishonest, and to be honest 
none. 

Men are seldom victims to their virtues—they are seldom 
honest but by restraint. Restraint, so necessary in all periods 
of society, becomes daily more urgent as it becomes more mate- 
rial. The true high feeling of morals may be said to be extinct. 
Lofty virtue now leans with grim gracefulness against a haggard 
gallows, instead of reposing on great convictions; and in the 
absence of this internal regulation there is the greater urgency of 
external restraint, which now assumes two forms, viz., public 
opinion and law (with a subsidiary prospect of the gallows)— 
these make the responsibility of actions still a serious matter ;— 
so serious as effectually to keep the mass honest. Yet if some 
theorist, deploring the aptness of men to crime, were to suggest 
as a reform that all personal responsibility should cease at once, 
and all misdemeanours be laid to the charge of “society at 
large,” you would laugh in his face. Yet precisely this doc- 
trine do you maintain for critics. You allow a man the indul- 
gence of envenomed malice, of careless scandal, of obtuse igno- 
rance, or of wilful defamation, and yet you maintain that all this 
should be irresponsible. Now, to make men honest is no easy 
task, but the first step towards it is unquestionably to make them 
responsible, or if not, then is irresponsibility an anomaly in the 
moral world worthy of all study. 

We see, therefore, that the misconception on which has been 
founded the supposition of the anonymous favouring severity has 
been a misconception of the springs of human action; and 
although nothing will entirely extirpate the evils of criticism till 
the golden age of honesty, the millennium of morals, arrives, yet 
we think that the abolition of the anonymous would considerabl 
lessen the evils; first, by bringing good criticism into the field ; 
secondly, by preventing a number of easy-tempered men from 
indulging in the popular sophism of their not being responsible 
(for are they not responsible to their own souls ?); and thirdly, 
by rousing their self-love by implicating their judgments. ‘These 
would give honesty a premium, talent a reward, and mediocrity 
the deathblow. Mistaken as well as mergenary kindness would 
greatly disappear, and malevolence and ignorance would stand 
exposed. 

To conclude our argument with an illustration, we refer to the 
state of criticism in France as a proof that the publicity of critics 
does not disarm their severity—a curious example of which may 
be noticed in the case of George Sand’s reviewers in the * Na- 
tional.’ Madame Sand is not only of the extreme republican 
party, and therefore a fighter in the same cause as the ‘ National,’ 
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but shie is the friend of its remarkable editor, Armand Marrast, 
and a shareholder of the property. From these circumstances 
one would anticipate nothing but eulogy; but we find, on the 
contrary, that one of the most violent attacks on her ‘ Compagnon 
du Tour de France’ appeared in its columns, by Louis Rey- 
baud.* Can a similar instance be quoted in English criticism ? 

Now, although we by no means approve of the violence of 
wed feeling and personal prejudice which so often disgrace 
“rench criticism, yet we may refer to them as proof of our posi- 
tion, that to abolish the anonymous is not to disarm severity. 
We must again repeat that party feelings and prejudices, inasmuch 
as they will always exist, must always find vent; we do not there- 
fore hope to be rid of them, but simply to be enabled to recog- 
nise them. If the Bishop of ee a were to review Lovett’s 
Chartism all the world would be aware of the opinions and pre- 
judices which must necessarily influence him, and the publie 
would therefore “allow for the wind;” but if he were to review 
this without affixing his name, who would know how much to 
“allow for the wind?” ‘This is the point we wished gained. 

We foresee a slight objection it may be as well to anticipate. 
It may be said that in France the articles are not always signed, 
or have assumed signatures, and therefore cannot be adduced as 
fair illustrations. But who does not know that “J.J.” is Jules 
Janin, that “XXX” is Rolle, that the ** Vicomte de Launay ” is 
Madame Emile Girardin, that “Quelqu’un” is Gérard, &c.? If 
any one in France is ignorant of such assumptions he can always 
learn them, many of them being as notorious as “ Boz,” “ Barry 
Cornwall,”“ Father Prout,” “The Opium Eater,” &c. So that 
to all intents and purposes criticism is open and acknowledged. 

III. It is said that the door would be opened to gross adula- 
tion in the place of appreciation; inducing critics to praise in- 
fluential authors when the praiser can come forward in his own 
person. ‘This is only a corollary from the foregoing, but we may 
place a word or two here on the subject. 

“The pen,” said the late James Smith, “is a weapon that 
ron wound to distant ages; both policy and humanity require it 
to be wielded with caution.” ‘This excellent remark strikes at 
the root of the subject. If more adulation than abuse were to 





* To prevent misconception it is necessary to state that the ‘ National ’ 
has a profound admiration for the genius of George Sand—as who has not ? 
—but that the work in question contains doctrines which that journal 
opposes, and therefore was it attacked. On a closer inspection, however, 
a suspicion arises that the reviewer's judgment was somewhat influenced by 
George Sand’s having exposed, in her preface, a gross plagiarism by the 

National’ from the work which first gave her the idea of her own, viz., ‘Le 
Compagnonnage.’— Vide Preface to her novel. 
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result, would the influence be more pernicious? Is it a worse 
social evil to increase a man’s complacency—perhaps merely to 
confirm it—than to tear open the sensitive self-love and pour into 
its quivering wounds the gall of contempt and ridicule? Is in- 
flation more dangerous to the opening faculties than depression ? 
There is a moral question involved in this of very serious import. 
Some men are proud enough to scorn attack, while they accept 
criticism; they laugh at the fury of the critic’s animus, while 
they sponge out the specks detected by the microscopic eye of 
hate ; they care little for the abuse, but they consider the faults 
that are detected as truths discovered for the future. But it is 
obvious that such men are not common, and this indifference to 
abuse is the result of a very peculiar education acting on a pecu- 
liar organization. But the generality of authors—men who are 
authors only by reason of their extreme sensibility, and greedy 
love of praise—they are more thin-skinned, and to them objection 
is irritating and abuse is torture. ‘The depreciation of the 
lowest of mankind is more painful than the applause of the 
highest is pleasing,” said Lord Byron; “ the sting of a scorpion 
is more in torture than the possession of anything could be in 
rapture ;” and although this is an extreme opinion, yet it repre- 
sents one large class of authors. Is this torture necessary ? 

Criticism killed poor Keats—or rather, hastened his death ; 
embittered while it roused Byron; made the loving Shelley a 
miserable exile, and depressed the good-natured Coleridge. Are 
these facts nothing? ‘This isa question it were well that every 
serious reader put to himself, onl whether also the cause was in- 
evitable. 

Now, although we strongly deprecate any suppression of well- 
grounded objection, and regard it as a treble injustice (towards 
public, author, and the critic himself), quite as bad as unjust 
abuse, yet we see a wide difference between the statement of a 
critical objection (which, after all, is no more than an individual 
opinion) and the manner of stating it; between a review and an 
insult; between a judgment and an attack. ‘That it is possible 
to convey an absolute condemnation of a work without otherwise 
irritating the author, than condemnationsalways must irritate, 
we well know; and we have yet to learn why the courtesy which 
distinguishes civilized society should be abolished from civilized 
literature; why the amenities considered indispensable in a 
fleeting conversation, should be injurious in lasting print. 

It is not here argued that under every circumstance finding 
fault will not irritate certain thin-skinned authors (the present 
writer has too often known his kindest intentions construed into 
“an attack” when the blame happened to be abundant), because 
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the vanity is oftentimes so disproportioned to the judgment, that 
the justest ‘conclusiogs are distorted—but the generality will 
readily distinguish between a fearless opinion and a malevolent 
objection. In all cases the critic is a man who sets up as a teacher 
—a judge—or, at least, as a public taster, and must accomplish 
his duty with integrity; if he shrink from the consequences let 
him not take office ; all men gladly would be heroes and mount 
the breach—were not the bullets so unfeeling ! 

If only then to induce a Christian courtesy, it were well to 
abolish the anonymous; for, as we have seen, real and serious 
objections would never be withheld, while rash unfounded objec- 
tions, and gross personalities, would be diminished; and on this 
point we may cite the opinion of the late estimable Dr Arnold, 
who says— 

‘¢The bad tendencies of anonymous writing are many more than 
the severest law of libel can repress. The best of us, [ am afraid, 
would be in danger of writing more carelessly without our names 
than with them. We should be tempted to weigh our statements 
less, putting forward as true, what we believe, indeed, but have no 
sufficient grounds for believing; to use sophistical arguments with less 
scruple, to say bitter and insulting things of our adversaries with 
far less forbearance.”* 

But here an argument must be noticed which comes from 
no less a pen than that of Horace Smith, who, in the strength 
of his integrity and kindliness, can thus ferociously jalee 
mankind :— 

“ But,” he says, “the man who is hampered and disarmed by 
publicity will one exercise a portion of the critic’s functions ; avoid- 
ing all notice of those whom he is afraid to attack, however manifest 
may be his demerits; overlauding the objects of his favour, and 
attempting to neutralize the conscious excess of those encomiums by 
an undue severity towards the humbler aspirants whom he thinks he 
may victimize with impunity.”+ 

A frightful picture—fortunately untrue! The rascality above 
predicted would, of course, be practised by rascals—for it is 
practised by them now—and we have no hope of making all the 
world honest. But the evil exists now—and flourishes under 
protection. ‘The world does not know its rascals, and this is the 
grievance; did it once know them, and then put faith in them, 
one could only sigh; when the goose waddles to the fox for jus- 
tice, then may we “ hang up philosophy” and burn our pens. 

But is it pretended that all—or the majority of critics are 





* ‘ Lectures on Modern History,’ p. 344. 


+ Biog. Memoir prefixed to ‘James Smith’s Letters and Miscellanies,’ 
vol. i, p. 23. 
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rascals? Is it pretended that when personal responsibility enforces 
a respect for public opinion, and makes criticism both honourable . 
and profitable, that such rascality will be toferated? No—it is 
evident that if arQghing can check it, responsibility is the thing 
needful. Nor is it true that-the critic would seize the oppor- 
tunity afforded him by affixing his name, to introduce himself to 
the notice or friendship of influential authors by praising them. 
Or, if it were done, it would not be done so much as at, present, 
when every critic who wishes such a thing sends the number 
containing his eulogy to the author, or manages to have the 
intelligence conveyed through mutual friends. The thing is 
simple enough—it is done secretly, and the result is secretly 
obtained. We do not object to it; on the contrary, when the 
— is sincere, it is pleasant for those who sympathize to be 

nown to each other; but for all bad purposes is it not as effec- 
tual as signing the name? * The ublic now nothing of this— 
they know nothing of the ha that are sent to the author 
reviewed, with a polite note, intimating that the critic would be 
happy if the auther would point out anything he objected to in 
the article, as he would be sorry that anything offensive should 
escape him! They know nothing of this—and of the thousand 
other toadyisms which are working in secret. To any one 
moderately acquainted with contemporary literature, it must 
often have excited surprise that authors the most worthless can 
nevertheless always print on a fly leaf, or in an advertisement, 
‘* opinions of the press,” establishing the work as beautiful, pro- 
found, worthy of all attention, a desideratum, and the produc- 
tion of unquestionable genius. On looking at the journals 
quoted, the reader is still more astonished to find among them 
sometimes the highest authorities in such matters—and yet 
the fact stares him in the face that this bepraised work is 
worthless. 

Mark another advantage of publicity! Under the present 
—_ a man may praise a work, and subsequently quarrel with 
the author; he can then revenge himself in another organ, or on 
the next work, and the public be perfectly ignorant of the since- 
rity. Whereas, were the name affixed, you would exclaim— 
** Why, how is this? you exalted him to the skies in the news- 
paper, and you tear him to pieces in the review !”’ Few.men have 
effrontery enough to stand such an accusation. 

There is one more difficulty, and we willingly grapple with it. 
It is thought that critics would affix their real names to good 
articles, and assumed names to bad ones; that, taking advantage 
of praise, they would screen themselves from the consequences 
of abuse. If this were true, it would be almost insuperable ; 
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but it is not true. The same public opinion for which authors 
work, and by which they live, both in a, moral, and pecuniary 
sense—would here'as elsewhere &ssert its’ power. No upright 
man would do it at all;—few men who calcuf@ted the chances of 
detection would do it whether upright or ngt. ‘The upright man 
has a conscience—the other has a fear. Concealment might be 
made a punishable offence—a sort of moral forgery ; and it would 
be more difficult effectually to preserve this concealment than is 
supposed, and for these reasons :— 

I. By affixing the name to a series of articles, the critic’s 
style, manner, and habitual opinions would become known, and 
afford a clue to detection. So that when these were seen under 
another name, a suspicion would be created, and, as it could onl 
be suspected when there was some motive for concealment, it 
would be next to a certainty. ; 

II. Whatever name were adopted, his real name would be 
known to his editor. Before that editor he must blush at the 
motive which prompted concealment,—the motive must be 
strong which would endure this humiliation; unless, there- 
fore, the editor were a kindred scoundrel, concealment would 
be rarely attempted ; and if he were such an editor, his name 
and character being known, it would be duly estimated by the 
public. 

ILI. Besides the editor, the printer and reader must of course 
recognise the handwriting, and the address of the critic, where 
the * proofs” are to be sent. Whenever concealment is attempted 
suspicion is created, and the closer it is endeavoured to be kept, 
the greater will be the incitement, to those not implicated, to 
disclose it. 

IV. ‘The editor is not sure not to ‘ confidentially confide” the 
secret to some friend, who confides it to a second, and a third, 
and so fugit irrevocabile verbum ! 

These and other chances of detection, especially if backed with 
a punishment of some sort, would restrain concealment. We do 
not, however, deny that these are risks which would be sometimes 
run, as thieves well know the chances of detection, and yet 
are thieves; but as we must again repeat that we only look for 
amelioration, and not perfection, we cannot be expected to pro- 
pose a plan that woah utterly prevent all dishonesty. But of 
one thing we are certain, viz., that the present system fosters 
dishonesty, and affords honesty no recompense. If a man be 
honest, he cannot boast of it; it is a negative virtue; he cannot 
plume himself on any particular merit for having done his duty. 
If he pursue inflexible justice for a series of years, nobody knows 
of it; this perhaps is a small matter, but remember, also, that if 
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he pursue inflexible injustice for a series of years, he has the 
same obscure security ; nobody knows of it,—and this is not a 
small matter. 

Having demolished this sophism, we proceed to 

IV, which says: there is conceit in the constant intimation of 
an individual opinion for the vague and mysterious “we.” Egotism 
is invariably disgusting. Admitted: the perpetual iteration of I 
think, I conceive, it is my opinion, &c., would be unpleasant, if 
not arrogant ; but it depends upon him that uses it, not on the 
mere form of expression. 

But on nearer consideration, is not this perpetual indication of 
the criticism being only an individual, not a collective, opinion, 
a very truthful and salutary matter? If John Smith were to 
talk of the aristocracy as “ we,” you would laugh at his presump- 
tion; yet why should he identify himself with the voice of the 
nation whenever he utters his limited opinion? Besides, after 
all, if egotism is disgusting, is, therefore, wegotism so fascinating ? 

V. It is said that writers would not accept the perils of criti- 
cism if they were not protected. What! they would not accept 
the perils of speaking the truth, of exposing sophisms, of cor- 
recting false taste, of detecting dishonest plagiarisms! not 
accept these? Where, then, is all that so-much-boasted “ Bri- 
tish spirit,” that we must needs show the most skulking coward- 
ice in the pettiest perils, and in the most important causes? Is 
it only our flag 





“that braved a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze ?” 


and were we all blustering bullies? Or do we face the cannon’s 
mouth, and tremble at an angry author’s wrath ? 

This is all nonsense. No man ever feared the consequences 
of a just and earnest criticism ; but when envy, hatred, and 
malice have dipped the critic’s pen in the gall of all uncharitable- 
ness, and have ridiculed, reviled, misquoted, and defamed,—then, 
indeed, is secrecy a blessing! It is so pleasant, and so Christian 
too, to stand masked by a parapet, and, taking a steady aim, fire 
a bullet through the heart of your enemy, who falls and curses, 
but knows not his slayer! It is so great and noble an exercise 
for our proud and noble Britons! It must tend so much to 
humanize and encourage virtue (with the sale of the journal) ! 

In a word, the man who fears publicly to proclaim truth will 
privately sell falsehood at so much per sheet; fearing openly to 
confront his enemy, he will not fear to stab him in the dark. If 
our arguments go for nothing,—if neither the implication of a 
man’s self-love, nor the force of public opinion, can make him 
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conscientiously severe,—surely no one is mad enough to suppose 
he would be so when that self-love was not implicated, and no 
public opinion could reach him? ‘This is the vital point of the 
question ; responsibility will not make the dishonest virtuous, 
but it will fix the wavering. 

The office of criticism in these days seems to be almost as 
little understood as the science of criticism, which is in a truly 
deplorable condition. No man can read without forming an 
opinion of some sort, which it is natural he should express at all 
fitting opportunities ; but this is a distinct thing from formal 
criticism. He may give expression to an error or an absurdity, 
for which he must bear the ridicule consequent on such things ; 
this is no more than if he gave utterance to an absurdity on 
astronomy or politics: you cannot prevent it, because you 
cannot help men being absurd. But the effect is very different 
when the same error is perpetrated in a formal criticism, 
because it comes as no individual opinion, but as the verdict 
of the ‘Times,’ which may make or mar the sale of the work. 
This effect it is certainly desirable to counteract, because, 
as we proved in reality, the opinion is an individual one, and 
should not be palmed off for more than it is worth. It may 
not suit editorial convenience to have criticism appreciated at 
its just value ; but it would suit morality aud the public conve- 
nience much better. The critic who is appointed as the public 
taster, proclaiming the merits, wholesomeness, and price of the 
various sorts of -mental food indiscriminately set before the 
nation, must have an eye to the public rather than his editor. 
He is the purifier of false tastes and mischievous tendencies, 
which always abound ; the indicator of hidden treasures, which 
the mass are slow in detecting ; the admirer of beauty, pointing 
out the latent meaning of a passage of “ imagination all com- 
pact,” and placing it in the clear light of the understanding. 
rhis is the highest office of criticism,—the translation of the 
poet’s emotions into their fundamental or correspondent ideas. 

The critic having, therefore, to guide the public taste, and 
regulate it in the purchase of books, it is not unimportant for the 
public to have some sort of corroborative proof of his possessing 
the requisite qualifications. ‘This can only be done by publicity, 
which on the one hand secures a reputation, and on the other, 
checks presumption. The first requisite of a judge is that he 
know something of the matter judged ; this is never to be ascer- 
tained.at present. ‘There are many very worthy people and 
very confident critics who would 


‘* Grin intelligence from ear to ear,” 


if you placed before them Laplace’s ‘ Mécanique Celeste,’ or 
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Fichte’s ‘ Wissenschaftelshre,’ and honestly tell you, that for their 
parts, they did not understand much of the subject ; so that you 
would attach no.great value to their opinion. There is no harm 
in this: each man “in his time plays many parts,” but is profi- 
cient in few matters, and you only heed his opinion on those mat- 
ters. But under the present system, if a critic speaks on a sub- 
ject he does not understand, who is to confront him? Who is 
to say, * Why B., you reviewed D.’s Mathematics: you don’t 
understand Mathematics!” Who can put so pertinent a ques- 
tion to so impertinent a critic, shrouded in the “ We?” 

This is no caricature. Men in conscious security discourse on 
all matters with the same enviable fluency; the current formule 
and cant terms of criticism are indiscriminately applied, and we 
have critics of painting, ignorant of complementary colours, talk- 
ing profusely bent “breadth,” * tone,” “handling,” * drawing,” 
“chiaroscuro,” &c.; suggesting that Michael Angelo’s ‘ Last 
Judgment’ wants repose ; and, to crown all, we constantly see a 
singer praised for “great breadth of style!” ‘There is an education 
required for the man of science—there is an education required 
for the artist; but for those who are to judge the productions of 
science and art, no education is thought to be required. It is a 
glorious democracy, wherein every citizen may aim at the highest 
honours; accordingly, any one who can write at all is thought, 
and thinks himself, competent to the task of criticism ; a month’s 
diligent perusal of the. journals and reviews will soon place him 
au courant of all the necessary terms to be employed, and of all 
the reputations to be respected ; he then takes up the pen, and 
plunges into the subject with all the fervour of ignorance. 

It will perhaps be answered, that we are speaking only of the 
“small fry ;” but though, in truth, the “ large fry ” come ver 
much under the same category, it must also be vemaahival, 
that precisely these “small fry,” from their number and secu- 
rity, produce the greatest mischief. What is the meaning of 
the “silent contempt” with which we are told to treat them 
when the daily and weekly papers address thousands upon thou- 
sands of unsuspecting readers who are guided by them? Does 
not everybody know the impetus given to the sale of a work 
from a favourable notice in the ‘ Times?’ and shall such an 
impetus be disregarded, or is it unimportant to know by whom 
the notice was written ? 

Take a glaring instance. Mr Whewell’s ‘ History of the In- 
ductive Sciences’ is to be reviewed, and such a subject can only 
be spoken of by men profoundly versed in it. It is important, 
therefore, that the public should know on whose ipse dixit it is 
to believe that the work is very profound or very flashy; the 
critic must be a man of sufficient acquirements, and with a repu- 
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tation to peril, otherwise he must stop to prove every assertion ; 
—an endless task. No one doubts this; but somehow people 
never think the same caution necessary with regard to works of 
art or speculative philosophy. Anybody may criticise a picture 
or a poem—no education is necessary for that, they think. ‘The 
result is legible on all sides. 

Yet if a book be praised or abused, both public and author 
have a right to know on whose authority they are to purchase— 
on whose authority they are pronounced asses. If a man tells 
you that your poem is not admired, and your irritable self-love 
snappishly demands by whom, and he answers, “ By my land- 
lady,” your choler subsides, and you “smile superior.” Indeed, 
it would save authors many a pang if they knew by whom they 
were abused, as it would lessen their self-congratulation if they 
knew by whom they were eulogised. As Yriarte says— 


‘‘ Garde para su regalo 
Esta sentencia un autor : 
Siel sabio no aprueba, malo ; 
Si el necio applaude, peor.” 


A. once met B., a brother author, who, with the keen malice 
of a friend, asked him if he had seen the dreadful abuse with 
which his (A.’s) work had been treated in a certain journal, 
and began deéploring with him on the subject. “ Abused me !” 
replied A.; “ very natural too—didn’t they praise you?” 

In a word, the anonymous has prevented the necessity for 
critical education, and we see no portion of literature in so 
decrepid a state as criticism: it is the cunnch of literature ; in- 
capable itself, it is set to watch over the capacity of others ; and 
the best argument for its faithful defence of morality consists 
in its own unbridled licentiousness. Pimp and pander to the 
worst of passions, it has the tenderest susceptibility to the faults, 
and the keenest nostril to the “taint,” of its enemies. It always 
stabs in the name of public morals—it slanders on religious 
scruples. While lauding to the skies the corrupt literature of its 
own party, it “shudders” at the thought of a ‘ French novel ;” 
while deifying » it curses George Sand. Oh, it is a great 
and glorious thing in a free and glorious country ! 

The patronage of ignorance oa the encouragement of careless 
speaking (with an allowable limit of lying pins ar have 
of course prevented any science of criticism becoming possible ; 
and, in the absence of all principle (moral as well as critical), 
whereby to justify admiration, the safest and commonest proce- 
dure has naturally been one of absolute negation. ‘To praise 
when everybody is abusing requires a knowledge few critics pos- 
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sess; besides, to find fault is showing so enviable a superiority 
over the artist—had only we been consulted ! 


“ C’est dommage, Garo, que tu n’est point entré, 
Au conseil de celui que préche ton cure, 
Tout en eut été mienx.” 


Then the finding fault is so easy when no conscience or know- 
ledge of the matter interferes. ‘ You have only,” as Gothe 
says, “ to apply a different standard from that of the author, and 
he is sure to have failed.” Modern critics are mostly disciples 
of Descartes, starting from universal doubt; and as their great 
master began the ascending series of belief by belief in his own 
existence, so they begin with a vivid belief in their own excel- 
lence—where they mostly stop. 

We had written thus far, when we remembered that Sir Lytton 
Bulwer had, some years ago, ably argued the matter in his 
* England and the English,’ and on turning to the work were 
poe to find our agreement with his views therein expressed. 

e is entitled to speak on the subject, and to speak feelingly ; 
for, independent of his acquaintance with contemporary litera- 
ture, he has suffered as much as almost any man from anonymous 
slander and abuse. Many as have been the critical objections, 
we believe they have been exceeded by the moral and personal 
attacks. He therefore anticipates much of what we have said, 
and in enti ig his priority, we are anxious also to enforce 
our arguments with his authority. ‘There is no shame,” he 
says, “where there is no exposure; where there is no shame, 
there is no honesty.” There fies the whole rationale of anony- 
mous criticism! In the following passage he humorously describes 
a great evil :— 


** Nearly all criticism at this day is the public effect of private 
acquaintance. When a work has been generally praised in the 
reviews, even if deservedly, nine times out of ten the author has 
secured a large connexion with the press. Good heavens! what 
machinery do we not see exerted to get a book tenderly nursed into 
vigour. I do not say that the critic is dishonest in his partiality ; 
perhaps he may be actuated by feelings that, judged by the test of 
private sentiments, would be oudiea fair and ‘praiseworthy. ‘ Ah, 
poor So-and-so’s book ; well, it is no great things; but So-and-se is 
a good fellow; I must give him a helping hand.’ 

«« ¢ C__— has sent me his book to review ; that’s a bore, as it’s 
oe bad ; but as he knows I shall be his critic—I must be 
civil.’ 

«What, D.’s poems? it would be d—d unhandsome to abuse 
them, after all his kindness to me—after dining at his house yester- 
day.’ Such, and a variety of similar private feelings, which it may 
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be easy to censure, and which the critic himself will langhingly 
allow you to blame, colour the tone of the great mass of reviews. 
This veil, so complete to the world, is no veil to the book-writing 
friends of the person who uses it. They know the hand which deals 
the blow, or lends the help; and the critic willingly does a kind thing 
by his friend, because it is never known that inso doing he has done 
an unjust one by the public.” 


Another passage, bearing on a former part of our argument, 
we may cite as full of feeling and propriety. 


‘« An argument has been adduced in favour of anonymous criti- 
cism so truly absurd, that it would not be worth alluding to, were 
it not so often alleged, and so often suffered to escape unridiculed. 
It is this: that the critic can thus take certain liberties with the 
author with impunity; that he may be witty or severe, without the 
penalty of being shot. Now, of what nature is that criticism which 
would draw down the author’s cartel of war upon the critic? it is 
not an age for duels on light offences and vague grounds. An 
author would be laughed at from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, for calling out a man for abusing his book ; for saying that he 
wrote bad grammar, and was a wretched poet. If the author were 
such a fool as, on mere literary ground, to challenge a critic, the 
critic would scarcely be such a fool as to go out with him. ‘£ Ay,’ 
says the critic, ‘if I only abuse his book; but what if I abuse his 
person? I may censure his work safely—but supposing I want to 
insinuate something against his character?’ True, now we under- 
stand each other; that is indeed the question. I turn round at once 
from you, sir, the critic—I appeal to the public. I ask them where 
is the benefit, what the advantage of attacking a man’s person, not 
his book—his character, not his composition? Is criticism to be 
the act of personal vituperation ?—then, in God’s name, let us send 
to Billingsgate for our reviewers, and have something racy and 
idiomatic, at least, in the way of slang. What purpose salutary to 
literature is served by hearing that Hazlitt had pimples on his 
face? How are poor Byron’s errors amended, by filthily groping 
among the details of his private life—by the insinuations and the 
misconstructions—by the muttered slanders—by the broad false- 
hoods, which filled the anonymous channels of the press? Was 
it not this system of espionage, more than any other cause, which 
darkened with gloomy suspicion that mind, originally so noble? 
Was not the stinging of the lip the result of the stung heart? Slan- 
dered by others, his irritable mind retaliated by slander in return; 
the openness visible in his early character hardened into insincerity, 
the constant product of suspicion, and instead of correcting the 
author, this species of criticism contributed to deprave the man.” 


It is, in truth, very curious to consider the arguments by 
which the anonymous is defended, and to see how uniformly 
they resolye themselves into personal conveniences instead of 
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duties, into radical iniquities instead of honest obstacles. There 
is something remarkable in the way in which the moralities of 
the question are coolly set aside for the conveniences; how duty 
becomes merged in the greater feeling of extra trouble or more 
restricted speech! The honest labourer, observing the glass at 
90°, declares gaining his bread by the sweat of his brow at such 
a temperature to be “full of practical inconvenience,” and pre- 
fers, therefore, disregarding the baker’s “ theory of prices,” and 
steals a loaf. Tried for the offence, it is pronounced iniquitous 
in the name of the law. On the other hand, the luxurious ¢ritic, 
averse to trouble, condemns a work it would be fatiguing to read 
through, and with this condemnation robs the poor author of 
many loaves and of many joys—chills public enthusiasm and 
publisher’s confidence, and tortures the author’s self-love. No 
trial is possible in this case, for it is pronounced “ inevitable,” if 
not just, by that august formula ‘ public morality.” 

But who, then, are critics, that they should torture and defame 
with impunity? What moral inquisition is this, before whose 
secret tribunal all are liable to be arraigned, condemned, and 
tortured, no one knowing his accuser? Why is duty sacred to 
all men but critics? Why is cowardice disgraceful to all men 
but to critics? These questions one finds it difficult to get 
answered. The only defences are those which more decisively 
fix the iniquity of the practice. 

We have now to appeal to the press itself for a refutation or 
reform. If it accept our challenge, it must either prove its pre- 
sent practice not iniquitous, or else inevitable. If it can do 
neither of these, it must show why the brandmark of contempt 
should not be stamped upon it. We have endeavoured to lay 
bare the sophisms with which men cheat themselves, and we 
pause for a reply.” Silent contempt is a cheap refutation, but 
an unsatisfactory one ; and if the press have none other, it is in 
a bad state. We accuse no one—but attack the system. We 
have throughout abstained from all personality, and consequently 
deprived ourselves of many a striking illustration, both of igno- 
rance and malevolence; but by this means we have kept the 
question on abstract ground where all men may meet and argue. 
We must again repeat, that the honourabfe exceptions to our 
sweeping assertions it would have been tedious and invidious, if 
not impossible, to specify;— every man who knows himself 
honest will be calm—every one who smarts under the accusation 
deserves it. G. H. L. 
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Art. X.—]. Horace. Par George Sand. Bruxelles, 1842. 


2. Revue Indépendante. Publié par Pierre Leroux, George 
Sand, et Louis Viardot. Paris, 1841, 1842, 


O the many thousands of George Sand’s European readers, 
a new novel from her pen is a matter of some curiosity and 
considerable interest. She does not more differ from other 
novelists in the superiority of her genius than in the variety of 
her works. Every succeeding novel is sure to be widely dif- 
ferent in execution, if not in form, from the works which pre- 
ceded it, and the inexhaustible variety of her mode of treatment 
(the true token of expansive sympathies and plastic genius), 
may be seen in ‘ Indiana,’ ‘ Valentine,’ and ‘ Jacques ;’ all three 
of which are written to illustrate the same idea: or by com- 
aring together her art novels, ‘La Dernicre Aldini,’ ‘ Les 
Sultere Mosaistes,’ and * Consuelo.’ 

The truth is, that every work of hers is the expression of a 
fresh experience of life. It is not written “to order.” It is 
not the rapid product of a talent without conviction. It isa 
portion of her confessions—one aspect of her experience in this 
world ; and as such bears the stamp of living truth. 

The genius of this remarkable woman has become generally 
appreciated, and, in recognising it ourselves, we are not now 
called upon to enter a protest against her opinions—democra- 
tical, revolutionary, or social. 

‘ Horace’ is not a doctrinal novel ; it is not written to enforce 
any theory, social or political ; it contains neither scenes of 
voluptuous nor of “ startling” interest ; it contains neither fierce 
outcries against society, nor satirical sketches of noted charac- 
ters; it has no housebreakers, sentimental or foppish; no 
mysterious villains, no discoveries, no forged wills, no long- 
lost children recognised by voices or scars, no slang—not even 
a picturesque murder! 

Whether a novel without these ingredients can be interest- 
ing, may be a question ; it is our office to state that such is the 
fact with regard to ‘Horace.’ As we cannot pronounce it im- 
moral, we fear that many will set it down as dull; as we cannot 
label it as poison, we fear few will think it worth tasting. 

In spite of these ‘‘ acknowledged drawbacks,” ‘ Horace’ is a 
very “exciting ” novel;—it is more, it is a great novel, such as 
few living writers could have produced, and such as many wr 
readers will not appreciate. It requires some experience of life 
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to feel the frightful reality of many of its minuter touches—it 
requires some observation of man to recognise its profound 
psychological delineation. The character of Horace is a study 
for the philosopher; for although we have all of us seen this 
character, or separate portions of it, realized in numberless in- 
dividuals, yet few have met with the original, or have had 
opportunities of examining him in all his phases. 

‘Horace’ is unlike all her other works, except in the witchery 
of its exquisite style. It has none of those poetical adorn- 
ments, none of those descriptions of scenery, none of those 
grand bursts of enthusiasm, none of those dramatic scenes 
which give variety to her tales. It is an elaborate and profound 
problem worked out by reason, not a poetical inspiration. 
Though obviously written by a poet, yet it seems as though 
enthusiasm had given place to reflection, and the ideal had been 
dethroned by the real; and we had certain fears lest George 
Sand had for ever put aside her “singing robes”—had re- 
nounced the great mission of an artist in the poetical sense to 
become a philosopher and analyst in a far lower sphere. But 
the delicious story of ‘ Consuelo,’ now publishing in the ‘ Revue 
Indépendante’* (where it succeeds ‘ Horace’), reassured us. 
She is again a poet! 

‘Horace’ is a novel of character, not of incident; and 
although full of interest as a story, it is in the delineation of 
character that its excellence consists. Horace himselfis a type 
of a class—a symbol of egotism and insatiable vanity. Not 
the infantile vanity which shows itself in coxcombry, whether 
of dress or manner; not the more odious and cruel vanity of 
the man @ bonnes fortunes; not the vanity of ostentation—/a 
manie de briller; but that worst of all errors—the vanity of 
intellect, which takes its desires for facts—aspiration which be- 
lieves itself to be inspiration, and which in that belief demands 
that everything around it should be proportioned to its pre- 
tensions. 


“Les marquis d’aujourdhui,” says she, “‘ ne sont plus ridicules. 
Une couche nouvelle de la société ayant poussé l’ancienne, il est cer- 
tain que les pretentions et les impertinences de la vanité ont change 
de place et de nature. J’ai tenté de faire un ‘peu attentivement la 
critique du beau jeune homme de ce temps ci; et le bean n’est pas 





* This ‘ Revue Indépendante’ was established for the express purpose of 
popularising the doctrines of M. Pierre Leroux, one of the most remarkable 
of modern philosophers. George Sand, who is a disciple of his, assists the 
review with the publication of her novels and critiques; and Louis Viardot, 
the accomplished Spanish scholar, and translator of ‘ Don Quixote,’ under- 
takes the foreign politics. 
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ce qu’a Parison appelle le lion. Ce dernier est le plus inoffensif des 
étres. Horace est un type plus répandu et plus dangereux, parce- 
qu’il est plus élevé en valeur réelle.” 


The minuteness and vividness with which every trait in this 
character is brought out are surprising; you are every now and 
then startled as T vim had seen into a man’s heart, and pene- 
trated through all its sophistications and palliatives ; and some- 
times you are startled as if you had suddenly seen your own 
face ina glass! Horace 

“‘Etait un mélange d’affectation et de naturel si délicatement 
unis que l’on ne pouvait plus distinguer Pun de l’autre, ainsi qu’il 
arrive dans la preparation de certains mets ou de certaines essences 
od ni le gout ni l’odorat ne peuvant plus reconnaitre les élémens 
primitifs. . . . Horace était affecté naturellement. Est ce que 
vous ne connaissez pas des gens ainsi faits qui sont venus au monde 
avec un caractére et des maniéres d’emprunt, et qui semblent jouer 
un role tout en jouant sérieusement le drame de leur propre vie? 
Ce sont des gens qui se copient eux mémes; ce sont des esprits 
ardents et portés par nature 4 l’amour des grandes choses. Que 
leur milieu soit prosaique, leur élan n’en est pas moins romanesque ; 
que leurs facultés d’exécution soient bornées, leurs conceptions n’en 
sont pas moins démesurées; aussi se drapent i's perpétuellement 
avec Ie manteau du personnage qu’ils ont dans l’imagination. Ce 
personnage est bien [homme méme, puis qu’il est son réve, sa créa- 
tion, son mobile intérieur. L’homme marche a cété de homme 
idéal; et comme nous voyons deux representations de nous-mémes 
dans une glace fendu par le milieu, nous distinguons dans cet 
homme, dédoublé pour ainsi dire, deux images qui ne sauraient se dé- 
tacher, mais qui sont pourtant bien distinctes l'une de l’autre. C’est 
ce que nous entendons pas le mot de seconde nature, qui est de- 
venu synonyme d’habitude. Horace était ainsi. I avait nourri un 
tel besoin de paraitre avec tous ces avantages, qu'il était toujours 
habillé, paré, reluisant au moral comme au physique. Méme en 
dormant, méme seul et sans miroir, Horace s’arrangeait pour dormir 
noblement, un de nos camarades prétendait qu’il posait devant les 
mouches.” 

It is this character which she has pursued through all its 
ramifications; it is this not uncommon character of one who 
acts to himself, who deludes himself—qui se pose devant lui 
méme, a sort of moral mountebank—which she has developed 
in action. Horace deceives himself almost as much as he de- 
ceives others, for he is blinded by his own egregious vanity. 
When excited by reading he conceives himself fitted for the 
arduous profession of a man of letters—a profession of cease- 
less toil and rigid self-questioning, not of erratic and vagabond 
“ fits of inspiration,” which coxcombs alone regard as sufli- 

Vor. XX XVIII, No, II. Kx 
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cient; yet this profession he would embrace without the faintest 
conception of its duties, without even the energy for its de- 
mands. Here young and thoughtless men may read a lesson 
and a warning. Here they may learn to distinguish between 
the excitement awakened in them by the perusal of great works 
and the hopes of rivalling them, and the excitement awakened 
in them by self-acquired ideas which demand an utterance, and 
by self-experienced feelings which seek an outpouring. Horace 
is in the former condition. He begins several subjects of 
poetry and politics, but he never gets beyond the first page of 
each; and the coxcomb pretends that it is the mechanical part 
of it—the writing down his ideas—which disgusts and disen- 
chants him! Here is a picture from life :— 


“ C’est une chose plus difficile que je ne croyais de se mettre 4 
barbouiller du papier. Vraiment c’est rebutant. Les sujets me 
viennent en foule, les types m’obsédent. Quand je ferme les yeux, 
je voix une armée, un monde de créations se peindre et s’agiter dans 
mon cerveau. Quaud je rouvre les yeux, tout cela disparait. 
J’avale des pintes de café, je fume des pipes par douzaines, je me 
grise dans mon propre enthousiasm, il me semble que je vais éclater 
comme un volean. Et quand je m’approche de cette table maudite, 
la lave se fige et l’inspiration se refroidit. Pendant le temps d’ap- 
preter une feuille de papier et de tailler ma plume, l’ennui me 
Beene; Yodeur de V’encre me donne des nausées. Et puis cette 

orrible nécessité de traduire par des mots et aligner en pattes de 
mouche des pensées ardentes, vives, mobiles comme les rayons du 
soleil teignant les nuages de l’air! Oh! c'est un métier, cela 
aussi! On fuir le métier, grand Dieu? Le métier me poursuivra 
partout !” 


Is not this as contemptible as true? Is not this foppishness 
of indolence, which curls its lip in disdain at the métier, but too 
common amongst us? The labour which a Dante, Petrarch, 
Shakspeare, Milton, &c., courageously underwent, deeming no 
trouble ill repaid if it made a line more perfect, our modern 
author looks down on with contempt. Authorship is a craft 
“beneath a gentleman,” and derogatory to a genius! The 
consequence is, that, instead of artists, we are inundated with 
artisans, and artisans of the most bungling incapacity, whose 
progress is rendered impossible by the vastness of their preten- 
sions. They would all sympathise with Horace when he says, 
‘Je voudrais m’exprimer de prime-abord sans fatigue, sans 
effort, comme l’eau murmure et comme le rossignol chante.’’ 
Of course, who would not? Who would toil with the sweat on 
the brow when stretching out the hand would accomplish the 
end? But as George Sand beautifully replies, 
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‘ Le murmure de I’ean est produit par un travail, et le chant du 
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rossignol est un art. N’avez vous jamais entendu les jeunes oiseaux. 


gazouiller d’une voix incertaine et s’essayer difficilement 4 leurs pre- 
miers airs? Toute expression précise d’idées, de sentiments, et 
méme d’instincts, exige une éducation.” 

We cannot follow her in the development of his vanity when 
called in play by women, by what he dignifies with the name 
of love. That forms the staple of the story, and cannot be 
comprised within our limits. The curious reader who consults 
the original will find a terrible picture of one to whom Jean 
Laraviniére can say with truth, “‘ vous étes froid, et vous aimez 
& vous emener dans une orage de passions factices; vous 
avez une nature de comédien.” But Horace was cold and pas- 
sionate at the same time; this paradox of character is shown 
in a masterly manner :— 


“Tl est bien vrai qu’il était froid; mais il était passionné aussi. 
Il est bien vrai qu’il avait de l’egoisme; mais il avait en méme temps 
un besoin d’amitié, de soins et de sympathie, qui dénotait bien 
amour des semblables. Ce besoin’ était si puissant chez lui, qu’il 
était porté jusqu’d l’exigence puérile, jusqu’a la susceptibilité mala- 
dive, jusqu’a la domination jalouse. L’égoiste vit seul; Horace ne 
pouvait vivre un quart d’heure sans sociéte. Il avait de la person- 
nalité, ce qui est bien different de l’égoisme. Lorsque Horace avait 
du chagrin, il n’avait qu’un moyen de s’étourdir, et ce moyen était 
également bon pour ramener a lui les cceurs qu’il avait blessés, et 
pour dissiper sa propre souffrance; il se fatiguait. Cette fatigue 
singuliére, qui agissait sur le moral aussi bien que sur le physique, 
consistait 4 donner a son chagrin un violent essor exterieur par les 
paroles, par les larmes, les ris, les sanglots, méme par les convul- 
sions et le delire. Ce n’était pas une comédie comme le croyait 
Laraviniére; c’était une crise vraiment rude et douloureuse dans 
laquelle il entrait 4 volonté,—un reproche ferme, une menace de la 
personne qu’il prenait pour consolateur ou pour victime, l’offre subite 
d’un divertissement, une surprise quelconque, une petite contusion 
ou une mince ecorchure attrapée en gesticulant ou en se laissant tom- 
ber, c’en était assez pour le ramener de la plus violente exaltation a 
la tranquilité la plus docile, et c’était la pour moi la meillure preuve 
que ces émotions n’etait pas jouées; car dans la cas ot il eut été 
aussi grand rhéteur que J ean le prétendait, il eut ménagé plus habile- 
ment le passage de la feinte 4 la réalité. 

“ C’est en général organisation nerveuse et compliquée des artistes 
qui present plus ou moins ces phénomenes. Quoiqu’ils se s’épuisent 
& ce frequent abus de leurs facultés exubérantés on les voit rechercher 
avec une sorte d’avidité fatale tous les moyens possibles d’excitation, 
et provoquer volontairement ces orages qui n’ont que trop de véri- 
table violence. C’est ainsi qu’ Horace faisait usage du délire et du 
désespoir comme d’autres font usage d’opium et de liqueurs fortes.” 
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Every one who has observed mankind with an analytical eye 
must be struck with the profound truth of the above. There 
exists in certain organizations a necessity for strong sensations 
which causes them to plunge into the extremes of joy or of 
grief—and even anguish is welcome, as laceration is to the 
madman, for the sake of its sensation. Sulkiness is but the 
love of keeping up a disagreeable sensation—revenge (when 
brooded on) the love of an intense one. So people make them- 
selves miserable with imaginary troubles—hine ille lachryme 
quia nil lachrymabile cernit! ‘They publish their griefs to 
attract the pity of sympathy or the resentment of opposition. 
Horace was the same. 


“ L’un le flattait, et relevait par 14 son orgueil blessé; un autre le 
plaignait et le rendait intérressant a ses propres yeux.” 


George Sand makes a very subtle remark respecting the ease 
with which such creatures of affectation-are themselves duped 
by analogous affectations in another. 


“ Horace savait bien qu’il pleurait sur Marthe sans la regretter ; 
il ne vit pas qu’il faisait pleurer la vicomtesse sans l’avoir attendrie.” 


The other characters, though not so elaborately developed 
as that of Horace, are drawn with the same sure hand, with the 
same graphic and truthful pencil. ‘The Vicomtesse de Chailly 
is a portrait taken from the salons, and equal to anything of the 
kind we ever read, for neatness and finish, while the subtler 
— of it are brought out in a manner seldom equalled. 

he is a type of a class of women as Horace is a type of a class 
of men—both belong to the same genus, their differences are 
mostly those of sex and position. Jean Laraviniére is a fine 
sketch of the hot-headed, courageous, revolutionary youth of 
France. Paul Arséne, as a type of silent endurance and heroic 
devotion of a large heart restraining the impetuous ambition of 
an aspiring mind, is beautifully done; but his character is only 
shown in some of its phases. His sisters, with their exaggerated 
pretensions—with their petty resentments and low cunning,— 
with their village prudery and vulgar jealousies, though but 
subordinate sketches, are done with great truth and vigour, and 
are from life. 

If ‘ Horace’ is deficient in the poetical attractions of her former 
novels, this is more than made up by the uniform presence of 
matured reflection ; there is wisdom in it such as we seldom get 
a glimpse of in novels. It abounds also in maxims, and in 
epigrams which are maxims; a good example of the latter is 
the reply of Eugénie to Marthe’s exclamation— 
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“Ah! je crois que amour rend méchant. . . . . Oui 
Vamour des méchants !” 


Of the former, the following is both true and subtle— 


“Tl n’y a pas de gens plus difficiles 4 convainere que ceux qui ne 
comprenment pas la valeur des mots, et que en altérent le sens dans 
leur imaginations.” 


One specimen of the reflections, and we have done. Ts 
of the cases in which man and wife, or lovers, disclose their dif- 
ferences or their quarrels to a third party— 


‘*‘ Dans ces sortes de secrets domestiques, dés qu’on a laissé tombre 
le premier voile, on €prouve de part et d’autre {e besoin d’invoquer 
le judgement d’un tiers; ou le recherche, tantét comme un confident 
tantét comme un arbitre.” 


And now, having endeavoured to stimulate curiosity—con- 
vinced that it is a work which deserves a reading from all and 
a study from the few—we take leave of ‘ Horace.’ 


L. G. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


The Quarterly Review and the New Corn Law. 


HE late number of the ‘Quarterly Review’ contains an 

article upon the policy of Sir Robert Peel, in which we 

find a statement respecting the operation of the new sliding 

scale upon which we would make a word of comment. The 
Reviewer observes of the New Corn Bill, that 


“‘ Our experience is as yet too short to enable us to speak decid- 
edly of its effect, but as far as it has gone it has produced some 
singularly satisfactory results.” 


These “singularly satisfactory results” deserve our serious 
consideration ; but a plain man, unconnected with the Conserva- 
tive and landed interest, would perhaps be puzzled to divine the 
kind of results to which the Reviewer alludes, and would cer- 
tainly not discover them from the data supplied. ‘The Reviewer 
tells us that no one “is sanguine enough to suppose that the 
increased supply from the British soil has been at all propor- 
tionable to the increased demand,” and asks 


“ Whence are the four or five millions of additional mouths that 
have grown upon us since 1821 to be fed? ‘ Art,’ says the sage, ‘ is 
long—life is % Y Can we wait for the slow experiments of the 
Davys and Liebigs? Here are the people swarming upon us! 
And will any rational man—be he farmer or be he landlord—say 
that we should not endeavour to create increased facilitics for meet- 
ing an increased deficiency ?” 


The Reviewer further alludes to the state of the manufactur- 
ing districts, filled with “a deeply distressed working ee 
tion ;’ he speaks of the alarming insurrections which have 
recently prevailed, occasioned, as he admits, and takes some 
pains to show, not by Chartism, or a desire on the part of the 
operatives to commence “a crusade against property,” but 
solely by a natural anxiety to raise the amount of their wages ; 
and this at a moment when, from causes traced by the manufac- 
turers (though not by him) to the Corn Laws, an unparalleled 
stagnation of trade prevailed throughout the country, and such a 
scarcity of employment that it was necessary to issue a Queen’s 
Letter to raise diniedions for the relief of distress which the 
ordinary machinery of the Poor Laws was unable to meet. 
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In the midst of this disastrous picture what are the subjects 
which the Reviewer finds for congratulation? The singularly 
satisfactory results, upon which he dwells with complacency, are, 
that the Ae Cern Bill, instead of supplying food in unlimited 
quantities to a starving people, maintained, when the distress 
was greatest, the price of wheat 3s. per quarter higher than the 
average of the last fourteen years, and enabled the Government 
to realise by a bread tax the enormous sum of one million 
sterling within the short period of eighteen weeks.* 


The following return is quoted by our contemporary :— 


Account of Wheat and Wheat Flour entered for Home Consumption at 
ten of the principal ports of Great Britain in each week since the pass- 
ing of the New Corn Law, with the Average Price and Rates of Duty. 


























| | P | 
ss | ge t 
| Week following Quarters entered. a — Amount of duty. 
| s. d e @ £. 
April 28 30,159 59 1 13 0 4,683 
May 5 31,072 59 3 13 0 10,131 
» 12 7,033 59 8 13 0 3,952 
» 19 | 30,600 60 0 12 0 17,064 
» @ 19,591 60 5 12 0 10,178 
June 2 7,511 60 9 12 0 3,882 
oe 9 19,121 61 3 |, ll O 10,055 
>. 8,424 61 9} ll Oo 4,112 
» @ 32,41] 62 3 | 10 0 13,257 
» 30 53,978 63 0 | 9 0 21,973 
July 7 17,204 os 7| 20 7,084 
a 95,610 64 1 |; 8 0 34,816 
oa ‘ 62,209 64 5 | 8 O 21,800 
a 1 71,644 647 | 8 0 25,382 
Aug. 4 | 364,073 647) 8 0 137.914 
» Il 1,354,797 64 2; 8 0 535,012 
ae 155,761 68 0/| 90 66,347 
» 2 96,733 6110 |; ll O 45,788 
18 weeks 2,457,931 62 1 | 8 4 £974,024} 











‘¢ Thus we see that from the 28th of April to the 3rd of September, 
the latest possible date, the importation of foreign wheat and flour at 
ten principal ports has been no less than 2,457,931 qrs., being consi- 
derably more than was imported in all Great Britain in any whole 
year (except 1839) of the existence of the late law; and be it 
observed, that this importation has been made in the face of a most 





* The price for the first week, ending 5th of May, was 59s. 1d., and the 
average of the seventeen succeeding weeks, 62s. 1d.; the average of four- 
teen preceding years having been only 59s.—‘ Quarterly Review,’ p. 256, 
No. CXL. 

+ We give the figures as we find them in the ‘ Quarterly,’ but the total 
casts up 973,430/. 
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promising harvest, and with less irregularity than in any corre- 
sponding period.” 

If it be true that this importation was in the face of a most pro- 
mising harvest, what would have been the extent of importation 
if the crops had proved greatly below the average? And what 
would not have been the rejoicing of the ‘ Quarterly’ if a famine 
season had raised the produce of the bread tax from one million 
sterling to three or five millions? These “ singularly satisfactory 
results” remind one of the equally singular cause of satisfaction 
on the part of the Turkish captain, whose gratification consisted 
in clearing a large sum of money by keeping his Egyptian 
prisoners on board short of water, and selling it to the richest 
among them at an extravagant price, when the poorer were 
perishing with thirst. 

The day will come, and we trust it is not far distant, when the 
fact of raising a revenue to a vast amount upon the food of the 
people, instead of being viewed as a “singularly satisfactory 
result,” will be universally considered evidence of the greatest 
political crime of which any government can be guilty. 

In former times it was held, even by barbarous governments, 
that food was not a legitimate subject of taxation. It was con- 
sidered the duty of the state to ensure, by measures well or ill 
adapted to the object, an abundant supply at the cheapest possi- 
ble rates. In seasons of scarcity corn was distributed gratis from 
public granaries. We contend for no such interference with 
the natural laws of supply and demand, but what is now the 
opposite extreme into which we have fallen? In a time of com- 
parative dearth, of a general stagnation of trade, of universal 
distress, of actual insurrection, a revenue of one million sterling 
is raised by a tax upon bread! ! 

The Reviewer, it is true, has the grace to include among his 
singularly satisfactory results, the supply of food which the 
people have obtained, but he is in error in representing it as un- 
usually large. It seems indeed natural to assume that, if within 
eighteen weeks the quantity imported amounted to 2,457,931 qrs., 
the quantity for the whole of the present year must be extra- 
ordinarily great, but the fact is, that the eighteen weeks referred 
to by the Reviewer embrace nearly the whole of the import- 
ing season, for under a sliding scale of duties a large impor- 
tation can rarely take place at any other period of the year, 
and the quantity imported at other ports than the ten referred to 
is always inconsiderable. 

A sliding seale of duties has a necessary tendency to confine 
importation to the time when our own stocks being nearly ex- 
hausted, the duty is expected to be the lowest; and this is gene- 
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rally in September, in the middle of harvest, before the new 
wheat has been thrashed and brought to market.* 

This year the harvest was unusually early, and as the new 
wheats were certain to prevent any further immediate rise of 
prices, the bonded corn had to be released in August; and 
accordingly we find that, between the 4th and 18th, duties 
were paid upon the great bulk of the whole; the quantity 
then entered for home consumption being 1,718,870 quarters, 
upon which the duties amounted to 672,926/. ! 

This fact would be decisive against the principle of a sliding 
scale, if the farmers and landowners understood their own in- 
terest, for, next to the exclusion of all foreign corn, their object, 
it might be supposed, would be to prevent any considerable 
sudden influx, which, by overwhelming the markets, would 
at once bring down prices to a low level, from which they 
would afterwards but slowly recover. ‘This has happened in 
the present instance, prices having fallen since the article in 
the * Quarterly’ was written, from 62s. 1d. to 53s. 3d. The 
fixed duty of Lord John Russell, by introducing the supply 

radually into the market, would have secured something at 
Soot of greater steadiness and uniformity of price; and the 
self-complacency of the Conservative organ is not a little 
curious, when to every thinking person it must be evident that 
the farmers have got a worse bill than the Whigs proposed, 
although not one by which the public are gainers. Lord John 
Russell would have given us a fixed duty of 8s., and the ‘ Quar- 
terly Review’ shows that the average duty actually paid under 
the new scale has been 8s. 4d. The apparent difference is but 
4d. per quarter, but the real difference is a most serious loss to 
the Fenglish farmer; the sliding scale causing the markets to be 
glutted at the very moment he wishes to sell his own corn to 
get the money together to pay his rent ; while the system involves 
the trade of the corn factor in all the ruinous uncertainties of a 
gambling speculation. 

We are no advocates of the 8s. duty of Lord John Russell: it 
would have realized, like the present sliding scale, under exist- 





* AUGUST. SEPTEMBER. 
Wheat Wheat entered Wheat Wheat entered 
in bond, for consumption. in bond. for consumption. 
1898 . . Qrs. 919885 . . 12,682 . . . 48,570 . . 1,400,960 
#9090... C,, «= BA“ Cw Cw Ci«wsi‘(<(‘ti«iTLSS SCwsCC«wSC SBE 
ee eV ) | 691 . . 1,862,450 


Total duty paid in August. . 34,797 Do. in September. 3,528,974 





~—See Letters of Dioyenes. Ridgway. (Page 99.) 
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ing circumstances, a million of revenue; but we cannot think 
with patience upon the wickedness of levying such a tax at the 
very moment the Queen’s begging-letter was going from door 
to door to obtain eleemosynary aid for the people, and when 
three counties were in a state of open insurrection. 

The experiment that has now been tried confirms our former 
opinion, that the only safety for the country, with a dense ya 
lation upon a confined area like England, is in a perfectly free 
trade in the necessaries of life. 

Leaving the dealers out of view, we have serious doubts 
whether the bill of Lord John Russell would have been to the 
consumer any practical improvement upon the old Corn Laws ; 
and we have strong doubts whether all the evils of the old sys- 
tem have not been aggravated by the new. 

First, take the startling fact that the same quantity of corn 
which was imported in 1841 under the old system has this year 
paid additional duties to Government to the extent of nearly 
six hundred thousand pounds! !—the duty paid, per quarter, in 
the one case having been 3s. 5d., in the more recent instance, 
8s. 4d. 


Quarters. | Duty paid. 
2,392,061 £399,611 


1841 ba a and wheat } 
our imported 
1842 DittotoSept.1 . . . 2,457,931 £974,024 


Why is this? Is it because that previous to the outbreak in 
the manufacturing districts the people were better supplied with 
food than in 1841, and the same amount of importation was not 
therefore needed? Noman can honestly answer this question 
in the affirmative. Or is it because the new mode of taking the 
averages has made them nominally lower when really the same, 
to the injury of the importers? or because, with the stagnation 
of trade, prices had been affected by a diminished power of con- 
sumption? Both causes have undoubtedly been in operation ; 
and these, a with the circumstance that the harvest was 
(not unusually productive, but) unprecedently early, and there- 
fore precipitated the operation of the dealers, sufficiently account 
for the high duties at which the now customary supply was 
entered for home consumption. 

We entirely disbelieve that the necessities of the country 
coring the present year have not been equally great with any 
one of the last four years, when (quoting again the . om of the 
* Quarterly Review’) we find the importation was as follows :— 
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Average 
price of 
| flour per 
jsack paid by 
| Greenwich 
Hospital. 


Average | 

Average ' : Net amount rate of | 
— — of duty 

per qr. * | duties paid. | on foreign 
j wheat, 





| 





=. £ 
Half of 1838 1,822,991 141,895 
1839 2,702,848 670,054 | 
1840 2,329,991 $83,346 
184] 2,392,061 399,611 | 














In another place the Reviewer shows that of fifteen millions of 
quarters imported between 1828 and 1841, eleven and a half 
millions paid duties below those of the present year, viz., 

6,392,258 quarters Is. Od. duty. 
3,177,016 _,, Qs. 8d. ,, 
2,175,666 ,, 6s. 8d. ,, 


We have, then, asked for bread and received a stone.* 

The meusure of relief to the people for which the present 
Government claims credit amounts to the admission of the 
same quantity of foreign corn as in the last four years— 
perhaps a little more—but at higher duties; hy which the 
importers have been ruined, and the revenue benefited to the 
extent of a million sterling. 

This is but a sorry theme for boasting. The same figures 
which represent the duty paid by corn importers indicate also 
the corresponding quantities which those duties have kept out of 
the market: and this is the true light in which the return should 
be viewed. One million sterling paid in a tax upon food isa 
better test than averages of a severe amount of privation, and a 
proof that the people have been fraudulently deprived of the 
relief which nok os have been afforded by the importation of some 
additional millions of quarters, which could not be introduced 
into this country subject to the present high fiscal burdens. 

But increase of revenue and protection of the landed interest 
are the two ideas of the Reviewer, and represent correctl 
enough the leading principles of Conservative policy, in which 





* It will be saidthat the old scale, which, when wheat was 62s. 1d., 
imposed a duty of 1/. 4s. 8d., would have kept this supply altogether out 
of the market; but, in the first place, it is doubtful whether, if the dealers 
had been allowed to work the averages as before, prices would have re- 
mained at 62s. 1d.; and, in the second place, it is not improbable 
that, if the dealers had been compelled by the old scale to postpone the 
operation till towards Christmas, prices would have risen to the shilling 
duty ; and this, undoubtedly, would have happened, if we may assume that 
the present crop is not more than an average, which is the general opinion. 
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the interests of the public hold a very secondary place. The 
defence of the New Corn Bill is rested chiefly upon the secu- 
rity it is assumed to have given to the farmers, and the vast 
improvement of the revenue it has effected; and in like manner 
the condemnation of the penny-postage system is based upon the 
sacrifice of revenue it entailed; utterly regardless of the many 
moral, social, and commercial benefits which have flowed from 
cheapening the means of written communication. The Whigs, 
we are told, “destroyed instead of modifying the postage 
revenue, and threw away, as a mere sop toa small but urgent 
clique of their Radical partisans, a million and a half of the fairest, 
most equal, and least onerous of all taxation.” He would have 
recommended a reduction, notwithstanding, of this “fairest, 
most equal, and least onerous” burden, but not a reduction so 
“excessive” as the Whigs proposed and carried.* We notice 
the statement to warn our friends of another obstacle which 
may be added to the number of the impediments toa free trade in 
corn. ‘There is no doubt that the new scale will be annually 
productive of large sums to the revenue; and by and bye we 
shall be told by a Chancellor of the Exchequer, that these sums 
cannot be spared, and the abolition of the corn duties will be 
spoken of as an “excessive” reduction of the revenue which no 
sane man would advocate. Nor will this be all: we cannot look 
over the columns of the ‘ Morning Post,’ a Conservative journal, 
well acquainted with the wishes of its employers, without a feel- 
ing of misgiving upon the probable duration of the comparatively 
low duties by which the admission of foreign cattle is now regu- 
lated. Inconsiderable as the importation has yet been, not a 
single head of oxen, or a drove of pigs, has yet been landed from 
a foreign port without a loud clamour of lamentation upon the 
anticipated ruin of the British grazier and the owner of pasture 
lands. The arch enemy of the human race could hardly match 
the fiend-like selfishness of this handful of men who would sacri- 
fice the entire commercial prosperity of the country, and the 
permanent welfare of twenty-seven millions of human beings, to 





* The Reviewer would no doubt have proposed the reduction to four- 
pence, the experiment of which was actually tried by the late Government, 
and with this result—that it produced, for the month ending January 5, 
1842, an amount of revenue But three per cent. greater than the present 
system, by which, in three or four years, if the penny postage should 
last so long, there is little doubt, from the progressive ckesnatee of the 
increase, the old amount of revenue will be realized. 

We need scarcely add that the statement of the penny postage having 
been exclusively a Radical measure is altogether untrue. It was one which 
had the support of men of all parties, and which the Conservatives might 
have defeated if they had pleased. 
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the narrowest views of their own miserable petty interests; and, 
unfortunately, the power is in their hands. 

We hope and trust that there is ground for the concluding 
foreboding of the ‘Quarterly,’ and that the Reviewer is indeed 
justified in looking forward with no inconsiderable alarm to the 
further consequences of what he terms ‘ Anti-Corn Intrigues.’ 


He adds— 


“We have, we fear, only scotched the snake, not killed it. We 
expect that great uneasiness will survive, and cannot but fear the 
possibility of a long and gloomy crisis of distress and disquiet.” 


God grant disquiet to those who would render the sea coast of the 
British Isles a prison-wall to shut in the starving millions of their 
population, aides out the abundance of other lands; trampling 
under foot the common rights of humanity, and defying Provi- 
dence in its benevolent designs. 


*,* The friends to a total abolition of the Corn Laws will pro- 
mote the object by purchasing for distribution some of the excellent 
Anti-Corn Law Tracts published by Scott, Webster, and Geary, of 
Charter-house square ; and it may be useful here to transfer to our 
pages a portion of Tract No. 2, upon Sir Robert Peel’s ‘ Burdens on 
Land’, The entire tract is sold at 3d., or 2]s. for one hundred 
copies. 

BURDENS ON LAND. 

“Tt is said that burdens attach to land in this country which 
entitle the landholders to protection. The writer denies that any such 
exist ; but admitting that there may be some, it can be proved, without 
the possibility of contradiction, that in place of a fixed duty of 8s. the 
quarter being required for that purpose, that 6s. 64d. would exceed the 
whole amount of Sir Robert Peel’s enumerated burdens, as well as all the 
direct and indirect taxation contributed by the landholders and their fami- 
lies. That an import duty of 5s. would exceed the total enumerated 
burdens ; and that 2s. 4jd. would be equivalent to a reimbursement to 
the landholders of all local and general taxation really paid by them. The 
following statement, compiled from official and other sources, includes the 
total amount paid by the landholder or landed occupiers, as well as by all 
other classes, on account of 


SIR ROBERT PEEL’S BURDENS OW LAND. 
I,—Encianp anv Wates. 






1. Tithes payable to the beneficed parochial clergy in 
England and Wales, on an average of three years, £ 
ENdiNg .......00000- Rn eae 1831 * 3,055.654 
2. Highway rates .. = = be 1,169,891 
3. County rates ..... 683,865 
4. Poor rates .......c00 ° ° .. 5,186,389 
5. Church rates .....cccccreve aor csecsee 1839 t...000 een ee 506, 


12 
——— 10,602,611 





* From Report of Ecclesiastical Commissions, dated 16th June, 1835. 
+ Parliamentary Return, 562, page 45, 1839. 





DAA Ee ee ee 
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II.—Scortanp.* 
1. Tithe or tiend, and allowance to schoolmasters, in 919 
parishes, estimated at 275/. each ..... ..sccseceee eeeseesee 251,725 
2. Highway rates or statute labour, estimated at............ 
3. County rates, rogue money, estimated at.......00...see00e 40,000 
4. Poor rates (in most parishes there are none) estimated 
BE cerccces cocccces 00s + cevccecvccesesccsesoscoccocecse 10,000 
5. Church rates, estimated at .. svccocsonnocenseosqvecsocsaceesecs 20,000 
721,725 
IIT. —Ireranp.+ 
1. Tithes payable to beneficed parochial clergy, estimated 
at one-third of English.........coccssssscssssssssessesesess 1,015,218 
2. Highway rates, ditto ..scccccscoccccesssccsssessscessseeiseeee 389,963 
BS. County rates, ditto cco.cccoccccce.ssccscscccccccccsesesccesee 927,055 
4. Poor rates ...cccccccccccccccccesssccrsccccs scccccccsceccccoccocccs — 
Bi GE a ccesa sccccnwvccessccssne sasanogenaninnnsesebataset 168,937 
1,802,073 
Total estimated yearly amount of Sir Robert Peel’s 
burdens on land ....44...++. pedengnonbassecvetoosssocse 13,126,409 
IV.—Unenvumeratep Borpens.} 
1. England—land tax, including the annual payment on 
account of, redeemed,.......sscssereseeereeeees sesseeseseeeees 1,989,000 
2. Scotland—land tax, including the annual payment on 
account of, redeemed........ peqveeneesecocastosse seuetbiiete 47,954 
B. Treland—n0ne ceccsoscsesccccrecrecceccccsccsccscesssorceccsesees — 
2,036,954 





V.—Geverat Taxation, 

Contributed by the landholders, in common with the rest of the community. 

1. On articles of consumption, customs and excise toge- 

ther, in 1839, 38,236,104/. one-twentieth part of which 
Ge Whictacnes ae 

2. Assessed and all other taxes j in : 1839, exclusive of ‘land 
tax already taken, 12,457,940/., one-fiftieth part of,.., 249,159 
—— 2,161,064 





ee: 
as 


* The estimates for Scotland are formed on the best information the author could 
obtain, that of the statute labour or highway rates, from a careful examination of 
Report 430, 1836. For an account of the oppressive manner in which these are 
levied, see (13) page 23. 

{ The author has formed his Irish estimates at one-third of those for England 
and Wales, as he has at present no official returns on the subject. 

¢ The official amount, according to statute, includinge the annual payment on 
account of redeemed. 

|| The number of landholders directly interested in maintaining the food mono- 
poly are taken at 60,000, or about four to each parish, forming together, with their 
families and relations depending on them, 256,000 persons, which is believed to be 
double the real number, as individual noblemen are the proprietors of many pa- 
rishes, and others have no families ; and to each of these one-hundredth part of the 
population has been allowed the average share of twenty individuals in sugar, tea, 
spirits, wine, tobacco, coffee, fruit, &c., which every sane person will admit is over- 
estimated. But as a few millions are not material in this calculation, the writer 
decided to give them a surfeit allowance, to avoid cavilling. It is said that the 
household servants, as valets, &c., and gamekeepers, ought to be considered as 
members of the families of the landocracy ; but this is “a fallacy which is sought to 
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DEDUCTIONS FROM SIR i PEEL'S BURDENS ON 
AND. 


Depuctions paid by the community not landholders, on account of, and included 
in, the above alleged enumerated and unenumerated burdens :— 








England. 1. Tithe in cities, towns, villages, deduct one- £ 
tenth omens pihemnnnhes 305,565 
2. Highway rates, deduct ‘two-thirds. .....s.0s« 779,928 
3. County rates ditto, one-third ......... sides 227,955 
4. Poor rates ditto, three-fourths ..,............ 3,889,792 
5. Church rates ditto, two-fifths..........s00000. 202,724 
aoe  5,405.064 
Scotland. 1. Tithe in cities, towns, &c., deduct one- 
GUE, cctcinttsssewencsscncovenwensnsssesnineeseses 25,172 
2. Highway rates ...s0ccorcccccccccccccccsscveceecess me 
B.. CREF BEB rca sss00ssccsesctees+sceccsseouces ° 
Be HE TR erence viinenintininsishnsvinanieiee 5,000 
5. Church rates, one-fifth........cccccoscsccsccesees 4,000 
34,172 
Ireland. 1. Tithe in cities, towns, &c., deduct one- 
CHE cxcacuiessscenccenen iecheeewene duneeedee ee 101,521 
2. Highway rates, one-third s.csssses 0 .-. 129,988 
3. County rates, p Sey ee RE 56,988 
G P0e PIG ci cicctescccpeccecesens sedsocenvenococesee = 
Da” GREETS SENOS a cocsvesescvescenteestsccnssestscuegess 16,893 
, onnoaiasioins 305,390 
Land tax, England, deduct, levied on houses, &c., four- 
ha ale ne FF 
e Scotland, deduct, lev fied on ‘Royal Burghs...... 7,956 
ous 1,500,156 
7,334,682 
TITHE. 
1, England.—Deduct amount of tithe contributed from 
the land, not included above, to the parochial clerical 
beneficiary, as never having been the property of any 
lay beneflciary .....ccccccccverescsccscseccececcscccsccscsccces 9, 700,080 
2. Scotland. Ditto GE Sascseccos sisaienion 226,553 
3. Ireland. Ditto a 
3,690,339 





OE 





SUMMARY. 

The above may be taken to be an official and demi-official estimate 

of the total yearly measure and value of all the enumerated and 

unenumerated burdens which can be said to attach to land, as 

well as all the direct and indirect taxes which can by any possibi- 

lity be contributed by the we and their rid ONE MROES 

together, aMOUNt tO .. .sssssecscsssenesssessserserens cccccrce’ BT A ART 
From which deduct the estimated proportion ‘of each burden paid 

by the commentinity generally ...ccccrccrccccacescecaccesesceccsccsccoccsse 81 ORE OBI 


Leaving a total balance Of,,....csccccsserscossrserseees  £6,299,406 











be maintained by the mere effrontery of continual assertion,” for domestic servants 
have no more right to be considered as members of any families with whom they 
reside, than those employed in manufactories; in both cases they give their labour 
to their employers. 
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“ Thus in the balance of 6,299,406/. is included the whole amount of 
highway rates, county rates, poor rates, and church rates, which is believed 
to be really - either by the landholders or ‘the landed oceupiers of this 
country.’ It therefore follows, on an estimate of consumption for the 
whole kingdom, about equal in value to the allowance in an agricultural 
Poor Law Union Workhouse, or at the value of two quarters of wheat, 
that an import duty of 2s. 4j]. per quarter on wheat, and other agricul- 
tural produce in proportion, would give to the landholders an excess of 
price, which would be equivalent to an exemption from all taxation that 
ean possibly be contributed by them, or attach to the land. Thus— 
Total population of Great Britain and Ireland, omitting 

Guernsey, Jersey, and Man, which enjoy a free 
trade in food . ‘ ; ° 26,756,064 
Deduct landholders and their families ‘ ‘ ‘ 256,064 


26,500,000 
+ 253,000,000 x 2s. 43d.—=5,321,353/. Now if the landholders persist 
in imposing a fixed duty of even 2s. 43d. the quarter on wheat and other 
in in proportion, it amounts to a claim of total exemption from contri- 
Caer even the smallest coin in the realm towards the ‘local or general 
taxation’ of these kingdoms. ‘They would do well to bearin mind that this 
fact is now as well known as that his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
was baptized January 25, 1842. An import duty of only 43d. a quarter, 
and other grain in proportion, would raise the price of the whole agricul- 
tural produce of these kingdoms by a like amount, just as certainly as the 
import duty on tobacco raises its price, and lays a tax on the public for the 
urposes of revenue ; whilst every farthing of the excess of price on the 
Soom produce thereby obtained would be transferred to the pockets of 
‘the landed occupiers.’ Even trifling as it may appear, it would be equal 
to a grant to them of 
53,000,000 quarters x 43d. = 1,021,3531. ; 
and import duties at the following rates would increase it to 
53,000,000 x Is. . tw 
Ditto ea ° 
Ditto x 2s. 4gd. 
Ditto y 3s. . 
Ditto x 4s. ‘ ‘ 
Ditto x8. . . . ~~ 21,200,000 
At which last rate the public would be plundered of an amount greater 
than the wages of all the agricultural labourers in these kingdoms, who, 
according to the census, do not exceed 900,000 (at 9s. a week, or 231. 8s. a 
year—21,024,000/.) : so that the former proposal, which the landed inte- 
rest contemptuously rejected, just amounted to this, that they would not 
be satisfied by the people merely defraying the expense of cultivating their 
lands—they demanded more. But it would be less expensive to the 
people to allow the agricultural labourers an annuity of 10s. a week for 
permission to be allowed to purchase their food where it could be obtained 
cheapest. Such a claim ‘ cannot and it will not come to good.’ ” 





CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


ARCHITECTURE, 


Intustrations oF Kitreck Cuurcu, Hererorpsuire; with AN Essay on 
Eccrestasticat Desien, &c. By G. R. Lewis. Folio. London. 1842. 


Ir is some time since we have met with anything so spirit-stirring on the 
subject of architecture,—so free in opinion and so fearless in the expres- 
sion of it, as is this work; which so far, and even in some other respects, 
may claim kinship with Pugin’s ‘ Contrasts,’ although it has a decided cha- 
racter of its own. Mr Lewis not only thinks for himself, but gives utter- 
ance to his opinions and sentiments, without attempting to soften them, 
though he cannot but be aware that many of them must be exceedingly dis- 
tasteful to those to whom they are addressed. Hardly will they be relished 
by the majority of professional men, or architectural critics ; for it cannot be 
altogether agreeable to the former to be told that, as far as church architec- 
ture at least is concerned, they have been for a very long time proceeding 
upon a system that is totally corrupt and naught—unworthy of art, and still 
more unworthy of religion; or to the latter, that they have gone on, genera- 
tion after generation, admiring what they ought ratherto have reproved. Very 
different indeed is the tone of this ‘Essay’ from that of most other produc- 
tions similarly named, and bearing upon topics connected with the same 
general subject ; since the latter are, for the greater part, very feeble and 
inane, whatever they may be in mere diction; and some of them are no 
— than the skimmings—not of the cream, but of the froth, of other 
ooks, 

One good effect, if no other, which is likely to be produced by Mr Lewis’s 
‘ Essay’ is, that it will, at any rate, by its attack upon many dogmas and 
opinions which have been so long in circulation as to pass current without 
examination, induce those who are interested in defending them, or who are 
unwilling to give them up, to consider how they can best vindicate them, 
and overturn their opponents’ arguments. There are, indeed, some points 
upon which we dissent from the writer, for we hold his peculiar views in 
regard to symbolical and spiritualised design in church architecture to be, 
if not entirely chimerical, exceedingly fanciful; and consider the attempt to 
revive at the present day a system of architectural mysticism in ecclesiasti- 
cal buildings altogether futile; because, even could it be introduced, it 
would be no longer intelligible ; or, when explained, it would seem to con- 
sist only of very whimsical and superstitious conceits. On the other hand, 
we do agree, and that most cordially, with much that is likely to be most 
unpalateable of all to professional architects, namely, what is said in regard 
to our modern church architecture generally, and that degraded routine 
system to which we adhere, owing to the “trumpery trammels which have 
been placed upon us by an unnatural education.” It cannot be denied that 
architectural education is calculated at present quite as much to contract as 
to expand the faculties of taste, and to instil obstinate prejudices that do not 
encourage, but positively discourage us from aiming at anything which has 
not the sanction of established authority and precedent. So far from at all 
sparing such prejudices, or treating them with any degree of tenderness, Mr 
Lewis gives them a most violent shock, by holding up for reprobation many 
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churches which it has been not the fashion merely, but almost a point of 
architectural faith, to regard as models of excellence. According to him, St 
Paul's is sadly deficient in religious character, albeit a noble edifice in itself ; 
and St Martin’s and some others little better than so many specimens of hea- 
thenism and Pagan monstrosities, wherein the beauty of the original Pagan 
type is entirely lost sight of and destroyed at the same time that the recol- 
lection of it is forcibly impressed upon the mind by such soé-disant imita- 
tions, or rather affectations, of it. 

If there be anything to take off from the edge of Mr Lewis’s severity, and 
blunt its effect where it is intended to be most felt, it is that his remarks 
come home to no one in particular more than to another. The system of 
design he so strongly inveighs against is followed alike in Catholic and 
in Protestant countries; nay, carried to a very much greater extent in the 
former than in the latter. It was in Italy itself that Paganism in ecclesias- 
tical design originated, and thence extended itself over the rest of Europe ; 
and not only Paganism, but a corrupt, tawdry, tasteless, and unmeaning 
style of design, which has seldom even any architectural a at all to 
recommend it, or to blind us to the absurdity of its application. e facades 
of Italian churches, or of imitations of them, are for the most part very 
absurd and incongruous compositions—assemblages of heterogeneous frag- 
ments, as barbarous in themselves as the whole is extravagant and puerile 
when taken collectively. Some reform, it must be admitted, has of late 
years taken place upon the continent in regard to designs for churches ; but 
then, of what kind is it? Hardly of a kind to satisfy Mr Lewis, or, we may 
add, Welby Pugin; but, on the contrary, far likelier to scandalize them, 
inasmuch as it consists not in retreating from, but in approaching more 
nearly than ever to classical and Pagan models, of which they may be 
termed revivals, or at least express adaptations. Certainly nothing of that 
* intelligence of design” which Mr Lewis so strongly insists upon, is to be 
seen either in La Madeleine or the new church of Notre Dame de Lorette, at 
Paris ; and we question if he would be very much better satisfied with the 
Allerheiligen Kapelle, and the Ludwig's Kirche, at Munich. 

Nor is it with reference to churches alone that Mr Lewis condemns the 
adoption of ancient architecture. “It is stated,” he observes, “that Grecian 
architecture is perfection, and that it will be impossible to invent any style 
to approach to it; and therefore we had better save the time that fruitless 
endeavours would destroy in seeking for that excellence which the Greeks 
obtained, and which no one else will accomplish again ;” which is, he adds, 
to be attended to. Be it ever so absurd, such is nevertheless the doctrine 
inculeated by those who set themselves up as teachers, and whose ipse-dizits 
are received as oracles, and handed down as unquestionable truths. Absurd, 
however, as it is, there is very little danger of such doctrine being practi- 
cally refuted, so long as even to attempt to extend Grecian architecture for 
general purposes, by introducing into it other forms and elements of design, 
shall be scouted at once as a sort of profaneness in art—a rash and almost 
impious aim to accomplish that which all regular-grained critics and hiero- 
= in architecture have declared to be impossible. Although we cannot 

ere bestow further notice on it, all that Mr Lewis says on this subject is well 
worth consideration, if only in order that his strange and heretical notions 
may be duly exposed and reprobated as they deserve. Yet truly unpalate- 
able as they must be to many, we might say nearly to all in the profession, 
we suspect they will escape public animadversion from them, for the reason 
that it will not be very easy to gainsay, or even meet them, by counter argu- 
ment. The volume would therefore probably be put forthwith into an 
Index Espurgatorius, were it not that the illustrations themselves can hardly 
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fail to recommend it to favour—sub rosa at least; which being the case, it 
is likely to find its way, if not to the book-shelves, to some corner or secret 
repository in the most orthodox architectural libraries,—probably alongside 
that other arch-heretic, Welby Pugin. L. 


Ganpy anv Baup’s Winpsor Castie. Part the Eighth. 


Tue present number completes the practical and pictorial part of this 
highly-finished and valuable work. It contains— 

The North East Angle, showing the Drawing-room, Bow Window, Prince of 
Wales’s Tower, Orangery, &c. 

View of the Upper Ward, showing the Queen’s Private Entrance, &c. 

Elevation of the Norman Gateway, &c. 

Elevation of the Round Tower, Middle Ward. 

Elevation of St George’s Gate, Devil’s Towers, Turret, &c. &c. 

The work is prefaced by a short account of the edifice, and of its recent 
improvements, by Mr Britton, and an extract from a letter written by that 
gentleman will sufficiently explain why the work was undertaken, not- 
withstanding the appearance of a few numbers of more elaborate and ex- 
pensive drawings, prepared under the superintendence of Mr J. Wyat- 
ville previous to his death. Mr Britton says,— 

“At the time referred to I urged Sir Jeffrey to publish illustrations of the 
Castle, calculated to show to the world the character of his own designs, the extent 
of the works he had executed, and the ‘paltry and puerile features which it had 
been his duty to sweep away. After much hesitation he at length agreed to under- 
take a large and expensive publication on the subject, and directed you, who were 
familiar with all the details of the buildings, to prepare the necessary drawings. 
It was also arranged that I was to write the literary portion of the work. These 
plans and anticipations were, however, frustrated by the inevitable calamity— 
death. Sir Jeffrey died in February 1840, in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 
What I had therefore proposed and intended for my esteemed friend, I now most 
cheerfully transfer to you; because I am much pleased with the fidelity and beauty 
of the drawings you have submitted to me, and the laudable zea] you manifest for 
the professional fame of your revered employer, and for you reputation as artists. 

“ Yours truly, “J. Brirron. 

“ To Messrs Gandy and Baud.” 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Biographical Dictionary, Vol. 1, of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


COMMERCE. 
Commercial Tariffs and Regulations. Part 1V, France ; Part V, Germany. 
By G. J. Macgregor. Office, 27 Poultry. 


An important and extremely valuable work, by one of the Secretaries of the Board 
of Trade, 


CORPORATION REFORM. 
Sratistics or THE Municripat INst1TUTIONS oF THE EnauisH Towns. By 
Joseph Fletcher. 
Tuts is a most useful analysis and condensed view of the results obtained 
by the labours of the Corporation Boundary Commissioners, which should 
be in the hands of every one who takes an interest in the further reform 
and improvement of our municipal institutions. For the information of 
our readers we transfer to our pages the following summary :— 
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Population. 


Towns with semedelied municipalities, represented in Parliament - - - 2,023,592 
Towns with r 1 palities, not represented in Parliament - - 171,572 





Total of towns whose municipal inetitations are remodelled by the oth and 6th 

Will. IV,c.76- = - - - 2,195,164 

Towns of smaller size whose municipal institutions are unaffected by the oh 

and 6th Will. 1V, c. 76, but which are represented in Parliament - ~ 28,045 
Towns of smaller size whose municipal institutions are unaffected by the 5th 

and 6th Ww ill. IV, c. 76, and which are not represented in Sutiement, though | 

i of a = municipal existence - - | 65 98,001 

City of London, whose municipal institutions are unaffected by ‘the 5th and 6th i 

Will. IV, c. 76, although, of course, it is represented in Parliament - - 22,395 





Total of municipal towns whose institutions are unaffected by the Corporation 
as =< «© = &* &@ & @ 2 Se SO Ue Se 248,441 


Total of ancient municipal towns <= «J 2,443,605 
No. Population. 


Total of towns which are municipal and not parliamen- 
tary boroughs - -99 269,573 
Towns* which have recently obtained charters of incorporation under the 5th 
and 6th Will. IV, c. 76, giving them municipal institutions on the plea aed 
that Act, and which are likewise represented in Parliament - - 472,285 


Total of towns now possessing municipal institutions © tk) eet - 2,915,890 





Towns which have not municipal institutions of the character er contemplated by 
the Corporation Act, although rey d in Parli t 





No. Population. 
England - - - 43 627,379 


W ~ (chiefly petty contributory boroughs) - - a 73,371 


— 700,750 
Metropolitan boroughs which are in like manner without corporate institutions, 
although represented in Parliament - - 1,389,193 





Total of towns without municipal institutions, though represented in Parliament 2,089,943 


Total of towns represented in Parliament - - - -* - - - - 4,736,260 





Total of boroughs both municipal and parliamentary, or only the one or the 
other - ° - - - - - - - - - - - - {3 5,005,833 











‘« The parliamentary representation is here referred to merely as the legal and 
recognised indication of the principal masses of our town population. As such, 
however, it does not pretend to be perfect, for there are a great number of market 
towns containing from two to six thousand inhabitants, and some having nearer ten 
thousand, which do not return members to Parliament, while many which are not 
so large possess the franchise. But it will be gathered from the preceding state- 
ment that a municipal system, which, exclusive of the metropolis, comprises nearly 
three-fourths of the represented town population, with the addition of 269,573 not 
included in represented towns, is one which forms an important element in our 
institutions,” 


CHINA. 
Tue Hone Kone Gazette. No. 5. 


DescripTivE CATALOGUE OF THE CHINESE COLLECTION EXHIBITING AT 
Hype Park Corner. 


We have received No. V of the ‘Hong Kong Gazette,’ the first newspaper 
published i in a British Chinese settlement ; and we shall be happy to acknow- 





* Birmingham, Manchester, Bolton, Devenport, and now, I believe, Sheffield, 
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ledge the receipt of the future numbers promised (the postage of a newspa- 
per from a British colony, although in China, being now but two-pence). By 
the same mail we have received a letter from a London friend, now resident 
at Hong Kong, giving some account of the papers and this new settlement. 
He says :— 

‘The study of the Chinese language is dreary and irksome enough, but the 
characteristics of the people are full of interest to the observer. The statesman 
has in them materials of which anything can be made; their inquisitive habits, 
indefatigable general intelligence, and good moral conduct, with their exemption 
from onerous superstitious observances and caste prejudices and prohibitions, will 
make them the ready recipients of European arts and European civilization. You 
would be much gratified at the eagerness they evince to learn all they can about us. 
Many of them learn to read and write English of their own free will, and the 
number is daily increasing. 

“ You must not be too critical about the getting-up of our new paper, the ‘ Hong 
Kong Gazette.’ Although much larger, and incomparably superior in its arrange- 
ment, paper, &c. &c., to anything seen in China, whether Portuguese or English, 
still, as our printers and compositors do not understand English, many errors of 
the press are quite unavoidable. English printers are much wanted: there is not 
one in China. I feel more interest in a Chinese newspaper which we shall soon 
bring out—wholly Chinese, and I wish your experience was here to aid in 
writing and selecting suitable matter for its contents. No newspaper in the 
Chinese language has yet been published. The ‘ Hong Kong Gazette’ has occa- 
sionally some Chinese notices, which are a great innovation. I hope also to assist 
in getting-up an Anglo-Chinese college and a school. 

“ This place is making surprising progress, far surpassing anything yet recorded 
in our colonial annals. It will be the monetary metropolis of an existing trade 
with various countries, which will amount fully to 20,000,000/. within the next 
twelve months,” 


The ‘ Catalogue of the Chinese Collection’ is a descriptive and historical 
work containing much general information relative to the people of China, 
but the exhibition itself is one of the most remarkable in the metropolis, 
and well deserving a visit. The figures of men and women, however, repre- 
sented working or talking in shops and parlours, are scarcely as large as 
life, although so described in the catalogue, and convey an impression that 
the Chinese people are greatly below the common eastern stature. The 
price of admission is too high (half-a-crown); but now that the curiosity 
of the aristocracy has been satisfied by an inspection of the collection, we 
hope the proprietor will see his interest in reducing the charge. 


EARTHQUAKE AT HAYTI. 


In the notice in our last number of Mr Candler’s book, we briefly mentioned 
the report of an earthquake at Hayti, in which the lives of several thousand 
persons were said to have been lost. We have since seen no other full 
account of the catastrophe than that which has elsewhere appeared in the 
following letters, to which we give insertion as probably of some future 
historical value. 

The earthquake happened on Saturday, the 7th of May, the same day 
when the fire of Hamburg had reached its height, and when two thousand 
houses and public buildings in that city were already destroyed or in 
flames. 

“ Port au Prince, May 16, 1842. 

“* My dearest E.—I wrote to you on the 11th, by the packet, a long account of 
the effects of the late awful earthquake, as far as Port au Prince and Gonaives 
were concerned. 

On the 12th I wrote you a letter, via New York, giving you the still more 
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afflicting account of the destruction of Cape Haytien. This last account has been 
confirmed, and each succeeding report adds to the horror and consternation first 
felt, by the particulars of the event, Some that we feared for are safe—others, no 
more. 

“ First of all, Mr Thomson is safe; but how he escaped I do not know, or 
whether wounded, having no letter from him. Mr and Mrs Cerfberr are safe. 
The Blains safe; also Messrs Theogene and Mr Alexis Dupuy. These are the 
principal people you know. Among the sufferers, or dead, are Mr Dupuy’s 
mother, his sister, Mrs John Blain, whom you knew and liked so much. Maédlile 
Theogene Dupuy, Mdlle Cerfberr, and whole families of respectability buried 
alive, or crushed to atoms, amidst the ruins. The last estimate is from 70 to 
80,000 souls, Two-thirds of the population of the Cape:—not a house is left 
standing :—those persons that have escaped are in general badly wounded. To give 
you some idea how instantaneous was the destruction, two gentlemen were sitting 
before their doors, and jumping out of the way at once, one had his arm, the other 
his leg, fraetured by the ruins, The air, they say, is pestilential ; and, to complete 
the scene of misery, thousands of the savages, from the plains and mountains, are 
now pillaging the ruins, in organised and armed bodies, plundering the unfortunate 
survivors, and murdering the wounded they find among the ruins. 

“This is no exaggeration, no high-wrought colouring. I had it from eye-wit- 
nesses, who had to fight their way through the town, and it would have been the 
same here had we suffered to the same extent. 

** Mr Theogene Dupuy offered 1,000 dollars to any one to dig a grave for his 
wife, and could find no person, among the thousands of banditti, who would under- 
take the sad office, such was their eagerness for plunder, 

“ Our friends found refuge on board the ships in the harbour, but they are all 
ruined. Poor Mr Thomson was going home by this packet, but yet full of spirits. 
The Cerfberrs lost their only child, she was about 16 or 17 years of age, and by 
such an awful death, it makes me shudder to think of. lll the other towns in the 
north, of which we have yet heard, are destroyed, as well as the Cape, Port de 
Paix, the Mole Jean Rabel, Plaisance, Limbe, St Mares, &c. At Port de Paix 
they had buried, by the last accounts, 110 bodies found. Mountains have been 
rent in two; and even at Morne a Sélle the shock was severe! After such calami- 
ties at other places, it may seem trifling to dwell upon our anxieties here, but these 
sad accounts make us very nervous when we feel a fresh shock, which we do con- 
stantly up to this day. Last night it was very severe, and the night before, during 
the most awful storm I have ever seen in Hayti, when the skies blazed with light- 
ning, the thunder never ceased, and the rain came down in torrents: one violent 
shock drove everybody out of their houses, and many passed the night in the streets. 
The person just arrived from the Cape is astonished at any one sleeping under a 
roof, so alarmed are they all in the north. Unlessthe earth open I do not run any 
risk by night in my small cottage, but I am very nervous in the day in Mr L——’s 
brick house, and do not lose sight of the door. How often do I feel thankful you 
were not here during that horrible devastation. 

“ Mr M—— appears still wild with the fright he sustained. He says the town was 
thrown down in thirty seconds. The family of Mr Bird, the Protestant minister, 
were at the time in their belvedere (or observatory), the house and belvedere all 
came down together, and not one of them was hurt; several other escapes were 
miraculous. Mr Boden was in his saloon up stairs, and suddenly found himself in 
the street, unhurt, amidst the ruins of his own house. Mr M—— states that no 
imagination can conceive the horrors of the event at the Cape, or the subsequent 
excesses of the brigands, who are pillaging. He thus describes his escape :— 

“* He was sitting in the balcony with Mr T. Dupuy, Mr Theogene, &c., when 
they heard a noise like distant cannon, and on looking behind them, into the saloon, 
saw the whole house going down, except just that portion supporting the gallery. 
They caught hold of each other to save themselves from falling, and waited till the 
first shock was over; but such was the cloud of dust, they could hardly see a few 
feet from where they stood. Disengaging himself from Mr Theogene, who held 
him with a grasp of iron, he jumped down into the street, with Mr Daly and others, 
Mr Theogene springing into the ruins, all unhurt, They lost sight of the latter, 
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and were running off towards the place, when a man, recognising the doctor, ran 
up to them with a child, whose leg was dreadfully fractured. With pieces of 
shingle and a handkerchief he set the limb. They then ran towards the market, 
clambering over roofs of houses and fallen walls, amidst the shrieks of the sufferers, 
and reached the Place, where they found the church one heap of ruins, with a few 
wretches crawling out of it, poor creatures! dreadfully wounded. They then made 
their way out of the town, to an elevation called the Fosette, where others had 
escaped, and he says their number was very small. The fire broke out immediately 
(the subterraneous fire of the earth), and many must have been burnt alive in the 
ruins. Nevertheless, on the fourth or fifth day after the event, he saw people dug 
out alive. 

“ The next day the ruins swarmed with canaille and soldiers plundering. When- 
ever they went into the town they had to go in bodies, armed to the teeth, for the 
fighting in the streets for every article found never ceased. He mentions having seen 
four men fighting for a piece of linen; two were killed by the others; and he saw 
two officers ride up and blow out the brains of the survivors. He also saw two 
men fighting for a trifling article; the weakest being cut down, he begged for 
mercy, but all he received was his adversary’s sword through his breast. Another 
coming up, shot the first assassin, Mr Alexis Dupuy, in trying to save some of 
his property, shot three or four of the savages, reloading his pistol after each dis- 
charge with the utmost coolness. 

“ Mdlle Cora Cerfberr was found amongst the ruins, poor thing, dead! Mrs 
John Blain, also, from apparently a slight wound on the back of her head. They 
could bury them only by covering them with the rubbish. Poer Mr Cerfberr, 
whose arm was broken, escaped with his wife, and both are so heart-broken, as they 
doated on their child, that they have left the country. Mr Thomson writes mea 
few hurried lines, under great distress of mind. He is also going home. 

“ The Cape, in fact, no longer exists. Mr states that the people at the Cape 
appeared stupified and wild at the extent of the calamity. Every one you met had 
lost more or Jess of their family, and yet not a tear was shed. In some instances 
whole families had disappeared, 1 conversed some time with him, and was sick- 
ened by his accounts, which would fill pages if transcribed. 

“ Mr Dupuy is not returned, but we expect him daily. We are more tranquil here 
at present, not having felt a shock for the last two days. Ido not know how long 
our present uneasiness of feeling may last. Mr Dupuy, however, leaves this house 
in a few months, to occupy a building near it, which, being built of wood, is much 
safer than the present store. Fora fortnight preceding the earthquake the heat of 
the atmosphere was both excessive and unusual for the season, and the day it hap- 
pened the air was hot, calm, and, as the French say, gras, or hazy. 

“I have just seen Mr Bird, whose miraculous escape I have alluded to, and I 
cannot resist giving you his own account. He was in his balcony when the shock 
came, and before he could make out what it was the wall of the house came down, 
and he found himself on his face in the street; as soon as he recovered from the 
shock, and the dust had subsided, he thought of his wife and children, who were 
in the belvedere, which had not fallen, but was still propped up; to this he clam- 
bered as well as he was able, and found his wife and children unhurt, supported by 
one side of the belvedere. The other side had fallen. He brought them down in 
safety, and went to look for another child in the kitchen; he found it uninjured 
among heaps of rubbish, a door having fallen over it in such a manner as to protect 
it entirely from the falling ruins. He says not a stone of Mr Thomson’s house, next 
to his, remained on another. He considers the loss of life enormous, as, after the 
town came down, he saw only a few stragglers here and there. He says there are 
no streets, all is blocked up with rubbish. 

* I have written you all these details, as Iam sure you will not consider them 
tedious, however clumsily, without method, put together like a journal. 

“May 21.—A shipload of the sufferers has arrived from the Cape. Amongst 
them are the Blain family. Miss Margaret Blain appears with two blackened eyes 
and other bruises. She had an extraordinary escape. She was sitting in the saloon 
with hersister. In a moment she found herself in the street ; her sister was crushed 
to death! Mr Boden, who was in the second floor, found himself suddenly on 4 
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heap of rubbish at the bottom of the house, the roof having disappeared, _I refrain 
from giving you any more particulars of the sufferings, as they are too harrowing to 
dwell upon. Every day I hear of some fresh scene of horror. Mr Dupuy’s child 
was found unhurt two days after, among the ruins, with the nurse. 

“ With fervent prayers and blessings for you all, believe me ever yours, 


“TT, ——,” 


The writer of the above is doubtless mistaken about an irruption of 
subterraneous fire. The kitchen fires of the houses, thrown by the shock 
among inflammable materials, with no means at hand for extinguishing the 
flames, are quite sufficient to account for the conflagration that ensued. The 
following contains further details :— 

“Cape Haytien, June 11. 

“* On the 12th ult. I wrote you a hasty account of our late dire calamity of the 
7th, promising further details in a fortnight, or when I should find myself ina 
position to give them. In fulfilling my promise, I shall set out on the supposition 
that those lines may possibly not have reached you. 

“ The earthquake consisted of a quick succession of lateral or horizontal move- 
ments. I am certain that I likewise felt one powerful vertical or up-and-down 
movement. The shocks succeeded each other so quickly that the earth appeared 
to be in a continued agitation, of such violence that I could with difficulty keep my 
legs. There was no prelude, no sub or superterranean noises, no slight symptoms 
to warn us of the approaching convulsion. The duration of the several shocks that 
laid the town prostrate was not above 40 seconds at the utmost. The houses com- 
menced falling on the instant ; a thick cloud of dust arose, accompanied by a quick 
rolling or heavy motion, with an unbroken fierce roar and suffocating heat. It was 
indeed an awful moment. I was standing in the balcony of an upper-story house, 
and quick as thought took my position under the archway of the door leading into 
the saloon. The wall over my head split to the very top; showers of lime, dust, 
and stones poured down upon me. The greater part of the house had already 
fallen, the earth still reeled, and I believed my last moment had arrived, when the 
movement ceased, and I jumped from the ruins, and escaped to the Place d’Eglise. 
The church, which was of vast dimensions and noble architecture, and all the fine 
houses surrounding the square, were flat on the ground. 

‘* It was the first shock, or rather quick succession of shocks, not occupying above 
40 seconds, that did all the havoc. For the next eight hours we had shocks every five 
or ten minutes, but none at all approaching the primary ones, in force or duration. 
Their direction was from east to west, or nearly so. ‘Ihe earth was rent and split 
in very many places, The Bord de la Mer street runs nearly north and south, and 
fissures are still visible its entire length—nearly three quarters of a mile. 

** About five minutes after the great shock the sea rose from five to six feet, and 
rushed to the shore, retired and rose again, and so on four or five times. It was 
knee-deep on the Bord de la Mer street. ‘The vessels in the harbour felt the effects 
severely. The captains told me that they expected to see their masts every moment 
fall over the sides; yet they suffered no injury. 

“ Happening on Saturday, the market-day, when great numbers of the country- 
people were in town, the mortality was propo:tionably augmented. The popula- 
tion of the town was about 10,000, half of whom are supposed to have perished. 
Another calculation states three-fourths, In my opinion 6,000, including the 
country-people, would be near the truth. © 

“ Fires broke out immediately after the convulsion, and raged for ten days, add- 
ing to the distress and horror of the survivors; and numbers of the poor creatures 
buried alive under the ruins met a shockingly painful death. Many who were 
seen badly wounded and incapable of moving, on the evening of the catastrophe, 
were burnt during the night, a few bones merely remaining next morning. 

“ The survivors fled for refuge to the Tossette, a large open green to the south of 
the town, carrying with them such of the wounded and the dying as could be 
extricated from the ruins, What a night of horror, doubt, and dread! The min- 
gled cries of the wounded and of the children, the wailings and shrieks of the 
women, the subterranean thundering, the almost uninterrupted quaking of the 
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earth, produced an effect which no pen can describe, nor imagination conceive. A 
slight rain fell for two or three hours, and added to our misery. I lay on the bare 
ground, and, with my ear applied to the short grass, heard with great distinctness 
the subterranean noises, exactly resembling the ordinary thunders in the atmo- 
sphere, except that they were of shorter duration. Each shaking of the surface was 
preceded by an interior noise. In one instance my ear received a sensation as if an 
immense globe or globular mass or volume was being forced from the centre towards 
the crust of the earth, immediately after which we had a very short but severe up- 
and-down movement. To the S.E. the sky during the night was intensely black. 
Clouds of smoke rolled over our heads. ‘The limestone rocks that crown the 
mountain to the rear of the town, shone so brightly by reflexion of the light of the 
burning town, that many supposed a voleano was there breaking out. 

“ Next morning, the 8th, broke bright and balmy, as if in mockery of the sorrows 
ing, the wounded, the dying, and the dead. Yet was it indeed a consolation to have 
clear sky and warm sun to recirculate their blood, stagnant from exposure and the 
horrors of the night. It was only next morning that persons seemed fully to com- 
prehend the extent of their losses. A stupefaction or mortal terror had benumbed 
their faculties, which, with the returning light, seemed to regain their wonted con- 
sciousness, Now commenced the painful task of extricating from the ruins the yet 
living buried. Indeed, between the moment of the fatal shock and nightfall, 
hundreds were eagerly engaged in striving to rescue their friends, though them- 
selves menaced with destruction ; little, however, was done before next morning, 
when no danger or labour was shunned in these praiseworthy efforts. Strange and 
almost incredible have been the escapes: I know of at least a dozen persons who 
were sitting in their balconies when the entire fronts of the houses, from founda- 
tion to summit, fell out into the street, who yet received no mortal wounds, 
Among many instances are those of Mr Bird, Wesleyan minister, Mr Blain, senior, 
whom we all so highly respect, and the youth Richard Reynolds, clerk in Mr 
Killick’s house. Poor Mr Blain sustained a dislocation, and Reynolds a fracture 
of the thigh. Every one in Mr Bird’s house, himself, wife, children, and servants, 
came off uninjured—a very rare occurrence, for very few families but had several 
members killed or maimed. Many households have been altogether destroyed. 
From ten to fifty country-people were killed in and around the houses of each of the 
coffee-buyers. 

“ On the very night of the earthquake the canaille of the town began thieving on 
a small scale, but it was on the third day that the sack and plunder commenced en 
grand. On that day the country-people flocked in, and for eight or ten successive 
days it was one continued scene of open, undisguised, sword-in-hand pillage. No 
town given up to a victorious army was ever so thoroughly gutted. ‘The mer- 
chants’ stores on the Bord de la Mer were the most especial objects of spoliation. 
Every man was armed, and bloody fights were of common occurrence over the 
division of the spoil, or when a stronger party attempted to wrest the booty from 
a weaker. 

“ Not the slightest effort was made by the authorities to keep order. General 
Charrier, commanding the arrondissement, and Colonel Cincinnatus, Commandant 
de la Place, were both wounded, and consequently incapable of active exertions, 
yet by no means incapable of giving orders. Commandant Bottex was the most 
eflicient on the occasion ; being, however, only third in command, he could do but 
little. Then, indeed, was felt the great loss we sustained by the death of his 
father, General Bottex, whose courage, energy, and talent would, without doubt, 
have prevented all this anarchy. I am grieved to add that it is not of the supine- 
ness of the chief authorities we have alone to complain, ‘The great hardship is 
that soldiers and officers, who should have been our protectors, vied with each 
other in the unholy work of robbing the wounded, the dying; the lieutenants, 
captains, and commandants are publicly spoken of as having been the most whole- 
sale plunderers, It is said, in extenuation of the inertness of the chief authorities, 
that the surviving soldiers did not answer the summons to arms, and would not 
obey their chiefs. How could it be otherwise, when the soldiers saw those very 
chiefs, with the exception of General Charricr, Colonel Cincinnatus, Commandant 
Bottex, and a few more, the principal actors in the scene of robbery? In Port au 
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Paix an attempt was made to plunder the town; but the colonel commanding 
seized two of the wretches, and had them instantly shot, which put a stop to the 
pillage. One hundred armed men would, I am sure, in two or three hours, have 
arrested all the disorder and outrage at the Cape. Shameful, disgraceful has been 
the conduct of the inhabitants of the north on this occasion. No foreigner, but at 
the imminent risk of his life, could have put a foot on the ruins of his house, to 
save even a change of clethes. To attémpt such a thing would have been extreme 
fool-hardiness. The robbers killed each other in and before the stores for a piece 
of cotton check, What, then, could an owner of property and a foreigner expect 
if he dared to interfere with them? The foreign merchants lost all the goods they 
had in store; most of them likewise had their strong iron chests plundered. The 
Haytien merchants likewise suffered, but not to the same extent; for they, 
their friends, and dependents, armed themselves, and saved more or less of their 
effects, 

* We do not complain of the punishment and loss which a righteous God has 
inflicted on us, but of the open rapine perpetrated by the inhabitants of town and 
plain. We complain of the passive inertness of some to defend, and the active par- 
ticipation of others in the plunder of our goods and chattels. I am convinced 
that no one regrets more than his Excellency the President the outrages com- 
mitted. I, moreover, believe that he would gladly punish the offenders, if he could 
convict them, but unhappily he cannot. A commission has been appointed to 
investigate and punish; but how can penal measures be taken against an entire 
people? With the exception of the wounded, I do not believe that forty persons, 
males, could be found in the Cape who did not participate in the plunder. Who 
dare inform against another? There is a saying here in frequent use, ‘ pas faire 
enemi.’ Noone is so fearful of offending a person in authority as the Haytien, a fact 
easily accounted for by the history of the people and their present military form 
of government. I know a marchand who has lost from 10,000 to 12,000 dol- 
lars in goods. He knows well who are the chief pillagers of his house: he 
mentioned their names publicly: yet now, while the commission is sitting, he 
dares not denounce them. National honour, public morals, call for a salutary 
severity, but the cal] will be in vain. If ever there was a clear case for compensa- 
tion to be enforced in favour of foreigners by their respective governments, it is this 
—a town given up for ten days to plunder; and officers and soldiers, who should 
be the protectors of the community, the very plunderers ! 

* Persons who had been buried under the ruins eight, ten, and twelve days, were 
dug out, and many recovered and are now alive. One was thirteen days in that 
situation, and is now well. It is astonishing how they could support, I will not 
say the pangs of hunger, but those of thirst, for such lengths of time. Yet such is 
undoubtedly the fact. 

“ For some months preceding the earthquake an unusual drought prevailed. 
The heavy periodical rains which usually set in towards the middle or end of April 
did not visit us; and, with the exception of a few insignificant showers, we had no 
rain for nearly four months. The temperature was unusually high for the time of 
year. For a month previously the mercury stood at 90 degrees Fahrenheit in the 
shade for several hours in the day. I even noticed it at 92. 

*¢ The town of Cape Haytien, which you used to call the paradise of Hayti, termed 
by the French colons ‘petit Paris,’ perhaps the most beautiful and regularly built 
in the West Indies, with all its fine public edifices, is now a heap of ruins. The 
rich plains to the south, whence the old French drew theirwealth, and where they 
left, it was some little time ago supposed, enduring monuments of their magnifi- 
cence—mansions that might well be called palaces—sugar-houses, and all the 
appurtenances for colonial culture—these plains have felt the shock as severely as 
the Cape. All the old mansions and plantations, structures, churches, gateways, 
and columns, have fallen. ‘The rents in the earth are very numerous, and some 
very wide. In many places sand, resembling sea-sand, has been forced up in large 
quantities. These rents in the plains, as well as those in and around the Cape, run 
nearly ina north and south direction. 

“ It is reported that the village of Marabarou, at the mouth of the river Mas« 
sacre, has altogether disappeared, swallowed up by the sea. A lake has been 
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formed in a savanna near the ruins of the old city of Isabella. The road from 
Port au Plate to St Jago has in many places sunk down to a depth of twenty 
feet. The mountain that rises over the village of Alta Mira has been terribly 
shaken, and immense masses have slipped down into the deep ravines at its base. 
I have spoken to a gentleman who was not far from Alta Mira, on his way to 
Port au Plate, when the shock took place. Himself and horse were both thrown 
= — ground, though the ground itself was neither rent nor permanently dis- 
placed. 

“ Every stone and brick house in St Jago has fallen, The town was partially 
pillaged. In St Domingo several churches have fallen, and all the houses are rent 
and torn, so as to be uninhabitable. The old church of La Vega, built by Chris- 
topher Columbus, is down. Port au Plate, consisting chiefly of timber houses, 
has not much suffered. Port au Paix has fallen, causing about 200 deaths. 
Gonaives did not suffer greatly from the shock, but fires ensued, and destroyed a 
good deal of property. Little injury done at Port au Prince, though the move- 
ment was strongly felt there. 

“I could add much more, if I thought you would not receive accounts from other 
correspondents. ‘Thompson has acted his part well on this sad occasion. Every- 
thing that could be done for British interests he has done. With poor health and 
his full share of affliction, exposed, like the rest of us, to sun and rain and pesti- 
lential effluvia, and destitute of common necessaries, he has stuck to his post, 
ready to counsel and assist all who have any claims on him as consul.” 





EDUCATION. 


Eventna Reapines ror Day Scnotars. By Mrs Hippesley Tuckfield. 
Taylor and Walton. 


Tuts is another of Mrs Tuckfield’s cheap series of elementary works for 
children, of which we cannot have too great a number from the same pen. 
The subject of the Evening Readings in this instance is the ‘Natural History 
of the Mammalia ;’ and we need only observe upon it, that the technical 
terms are explained with great clearness, and every page of description so 
interspersed with anecdote, that it would be impossible to put into the 
hands of children a more useful or fascinating work connected with any 
branch of natural history. The price is eighteen-pence. 





Littte Stories rrom THE Partour Printina Press. 12mo. London: 
Smith and Elder. 1842. 


Ixqurry is constantly made for some good work for children who are learn- 
ing to read ; and whatever book is mentioned, some fault is sure to be found 
with it. Either the subject is not fit for little children, or the treatment is 
not suited to their capacities, or the words are too difficult and the sentences 
too long. Even the works of Miss Edgeworth and Mrs Barbauld, un- 
rivalled as they are in many respects, are not found to be wholly free from 
some of these defects. 

The ‘ Little Stories from the Parlour Printing Press’ appear to be the 
production of one of the authors of the ‘Parent’s Cabinet of Amusement 
and Instruction’ (a series of little volumes which have given more rational 
pleasure to children than most works of the present day), and it is obviously 
the result of much experience in teaching. It consists of a number of very 
short stories told in simple language, and perfectly within the capacity of 
children six years of age, for whom, indeed, no better book could be found. 
For younger children commencing reading a still simpler book is wanting ; 
and we hope that the author will take this into consideration, as the ability 
shown in the present publication might readily supply this long-felt de- 
ficiency in our books of instruction. 
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Curonotocicat Pictures or Encttsn History. From William the Con- 
queror to Queen Victoria. By J. Gilbert. Folio. Nosl.and2. 7s. 6d. 
each tinted, or 15s. coloured. Roake and Varty. 


Eacu of these very large folio lithographed engravings is devoted to one 
reign, and contains a medallion of the sovereign, five pictures of the most 
remarkable events, two whole-length portraits of distinguished persons, and 
a composition of implements, armour, buildings, &c., and much attention is 
paid to the costumes of the time. Each number contains five engravings 
and a large chronological table. The first number, designed and executed 
by W. Hawkins, is more finished but less spirited than the second, which 
was designed and drawn by J. Gilbert. In giving lessons on history to 
children, an intelligent teacher will find this work of considerable use. 





Little Susan. By Aunt Sophy. Hooper, Pallmall East. 


Practical Introduction to the Study of the German Grammar. By Hein- 
rich Apel. Simpkin and Marshall. 





Mr Murray's Educational Works. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE Proverss AND Book or EccuesiastEs, tn ENGLIsH, 
Frencn, Irat1an, German; intended for the use of Young Persons study- 
ing those Languages. 18mo. Murray. 1841. 

A very neat little book; having the languages printed side by side, in sepa- 

rate columns, so that they can be compared with the greatest facility. 


History oF THE LATE War, tNcLupING SkeTcHEs orf Buonapartr, NELSON, 
anp We tuincton ; for Children. 18mo. Murray. 1832. 


A PREJUDICED account, well calculated for those times when it was thought 
the duty of every Englishman to hate the French. 


Garry Owen; on, THE SNow Woman, anv Poor Bos tue Cuimney SWEEPER. 
By Maria Edgeworth. 18mo. Murray. 1832. 


Tue name of the authoress must ensure a wide circulation to this little 
volume. These tales display the same interest and truth to nature which 
have raised Miss Edgeworth to the head of all writers for children. 


Conversations on Nature anp Art. First and Second Series, 2 vols., 
12mo. Murray. 1837-8. 


Tuese volumes consist of a series of conversations, somewhat after the 
manner of Mrs Marcet, but on a great variety of subjects. On the whole, 
they are executed in an interesting manner, and show considerable research. 
A list of the subjects in the first volume will give some idea of the nature of 
the work, which is obviously not intended for young children. Printing 
and Libraries; Papyrus Manuscripts ; the Flower Gaeden ; the Hot-house ; 
on Glass; Italian Manufactures; on Sound; St Vincent de Paul; the 
Sugar Cane; the Garden; Lichens; Food of various Nations ; Upas Tree ; 
National Emblems; Gipsies; Morning Walk; Shells; Whale Fishery ; 
Vegetable Physiology ; Sepulchres of the Nations of Italy. 


Latin» Grammatic# Ruprmenta; or, an Introduction to the Latin Tongue ; 
for the use of Schools. 12mo, Murray. 1841, 


Gracz Grammatica Rupimenta, in usum Scholarum, Fourth Edition: 
12mo Murray. 1841, 
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Grace Gramuaticz2 Rupimenta Minora; in usum Scholarum. 12mo. 
Murray. 1841. 


Tue first of these works professes to follow the old Latin grammars as far 
as possible. It consists of a respectable Latin Grammar in English, on the 
old plan ; followed by the Propria que maribus, Que genus, As in presenti, 
a Syntax and Prosody in Latin, with an English translation at the end. The 
author (or compiler rather) is vastly indignant at the number of new Latin 
grammars; and, as becomes a true son of the church and birch, would 
assemble an ecclesiastical convocation to determine upon one Latin and one 
Greek grammar for the whole kingdom. 

The larger Greek Grammar professes to remodel, correct, and enlarge the 
Eton Greek Grammar, and is certainly an improvement on that very indif- 
ferent work. The smaller work contains the declensions and conjugations 
only. Both are wholly in Latin, after the old plan, which must retard the 
young beginner. All these works are beautifully printed. 





FICTION. 


Harpyess; or, THE Uncte. In8 volumes. Second Edition. Saunders 
and Otley. 1842. 
Tue present tale is destitute of continuous interest, or dramatic effect. It is 
merely a slender thread on which is suspended some of what is intended as 
features of the habits, feelings, and: manners of aristocratic life; but the 
author, we opine, only 
*¢ Jests with gentry’s apes,” 


or has formed his opinions at second-hand. 

The character of the Peer, Lord Innismore, who is the mischief-maker of 
the piece, is neither actuated by the pride of birth nor station, but is a per- 
sonification of the pure unmitigated dogged selfishness, that expects every- 
thing to yield to one will. Neither prosperity nor adversity mollify his har- 
dened nature, and the closing scene of his life is 2 conception which does no 
credit to the feelings of the delineator. 

Nor has the author, we think, succeeded much better in his milita 
sketches, which are by no means flattering to the profession, of which it 
should seem he is a member. 

Hard drinking is, we believe, not now the vice of the army, nor would 
the vulgar larking he describes be tolerated, we suspect, as a resource, even 
in the idleness of country quarters. His intrigants are very harmless per- 
sonages, and the self-denial of the heroine is robbed of half its interest by 
the absence of ardent feelings. His reflections on certain passing events, 
such as colonisation schemes—the Spanish legion—Indian railways—the 
reign of the Whigs, &c., are neither profound nor possessed of novelty. For 
the behoof of the political economist and the Malthusian we extract the 
following :— 

“¢A pretty girl that,’ observed Willy to his brother, as they drove off. ‘I 
wonder if that child’s her own?’ 

“¢ Qh! faith I'll go bail it’s her own anyhow, your honour,’ interrupted the 
carman, ‘ every inch of it.’ 

“© ¢ Why, do you mean to say that she is married ?” 

“© «*Deed and I do, your honour. Divil a soul in the barony has a better right 
to say that than myself.’ 

“«« What! is she your wife ?’ 

« ¢ She is, sir, for want of a better.’ 

“ * Well, you’ve settled yourself in life in good time.’ 

« * Sure, I’m two-and-twenty, my lord, answered the man, apparently somewhat 
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astonished at the idea that he could be single. ‘ I’m two-and-twenty, and it’s time 
1 had a woman to look after the house.’ 

“* Well, I’m two-and-twenty, too, and more,’ said Dunlara; ‘ but I have not 
treated myself to a wife yet.’ 

‘*** Oh, no!’ returned the driver, ‘ sure the quality may please themselves; your 
lordship has no call to marry at all, if you don’t like it; but what would the likes 
of us do when we are broken and past our work if we had not married when we 
were young; sure we’d have no childer to support us in our old age. Faith, it 
would be begging from door to door we’d be ;—it would be a poor case if a boy 
hadn’t a wife and childer to look to.’ 

“« Then,’ asked Dunlara, ‘do people marry here who have absolutely nothing ?” 

“*To be sure they do,’ returned the carman; ‘they're just the boys that do 
marry; they cannot be worse off than they are, you know, my lord, and they can 
help one another a bit.’ 

“« But you are well off in the world; this car of yours must be a great help? 
I suppose you got a fortune with your wife?’ 

***°’Deed I did, your honour, an elegant fortune; a cow and two pigs, and a 
bed, and a chest of drawers; and an elegant wedding it was as ever you set eyes 
on. There was thirty-seven pounds collected for the priest.’ ” 





Manon t’Escaut. From the French of the Abbé Prevost. Illustrated by 
Tony Johannot. London: Joseph Thomas. 


Asmopeus ; or THE Devin on Two Sticks. By Le Sage. With a Biographi- 
cal Notice of the Author. By Jules Janin. ‘Translated by Joseph 
Thomas, and illustrated by Tony Johannot. London: Joseph Thomas. 


Tuese are really two splendid books. It is seldom that genius is backed by 
the engraver, printer, and publisher in so superb a manner, and consider- 
ing the rage for illustrated works, the public may congratulate themselves 
when they see, as here, that the text is not a mere peg to hang the orna- 
mentsupon. Rivalling the most exquisite productions of modern publishing 
for typography, and enriched by the bold dramatic designs of Tony Johan- 
not, these works are two of the classical productions of French literature, 
of very different merit indeed, but of almost equal popularity. ‘Manon 
d’Escaut,’ we confess, disappointed us, and although holding that no work 
ever survived the factitious influences of its time, and became popular after 
they had ceased without some indisputable excellence, yet we are still at a 
loss to divine the cause of ‘Manon d’Escaut’s’ popularity. Manon is a 
charming creature in her inexhaustible gaiety and fascination, but the 
world of fiction has many far more charming women without her want of 
principle. It is, however, useless disputing the verdict of nations, so we 
recommend people to read for themselves, and perhaps they will come to a 
more satisfactory conclusion. 

The ‘ Devil on Two Sticks’ is a masterpiece, acknowledged on all hands, 
and the English reader owes Mr Thomas some gratitude for substituting a 
felicitous, though somewhat paraphrastic version, in the place of the lumber- 
ing, inaccurate one hitherto sold, as well as for the charming biography of 
Le Sage, by Jules Janin, written in his sparkling, picturesque style. Mr 
Thomas has evidently made this translation a labour of love, and there is a 
freshness and vividness about it very different from those “done to order.” 
To no inconsiderable knowledge of French he joins a knowledge of his own 
language, remarkable in one not professedly literary, and although indulg- 
ing in colloquialisms and certain quaintnesses, such as ‘‘ resolve” for “ reso- 
lution,” &c., yet the general effect is vigorous and pleasant. 

We recommend the ‘ Devil on Two Sticks’ the more heartily, because we 
fancy that, owing to the dulness of the old translation, it has not enjoyed 
the popularity here that it deserves, and although no one alive to the 
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beauties and delicacies of the French language would hesitate one instant in 
preferring the original to the best translation possible, vet unfortunately a 
vast number of those who read French fluently are not alive to its beauties 
of style, and a work of wit and grace therefore produces little impression 
on them ; for these a good translation is important, because it renders to 
them the effect of the original more vividly than the original itself; 
to such we would recommend the version of Mr Thomas, in his splendid 
edition. 





HISTORY. 

Ranke’s History of the Popes, their Church and State in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. Translated from the German by Walter 
Kelly, Esq., of Trinity College, Dublin. Whittaker and Co., Ave 
Maria lane. 

History of Scotland. By Francis Tytler. Vol. VIII. W. Tait, Edinburgh. 

Un Periodo delle Istorie Siciliane del Secolo 13. Scritto da Michele 
Amari. Palermo, Poligrafia Empedocle. 





MAPS. 

Map or THE City or Dustin: Castie street. Ordnance Survey Office, 
Phoenix street, Dublin. 
Tuts is one of the most exquisite specimens of map engraving from a 
minute survey that we have seen. The scale is five feet to the mile, and 
therefore large enough to allow every tenement in every court and alley of 
Dublin to be distinctly marked. The survey was made in 1838 by Captains 
Bordes and Tucker, under the superintendence of Colonel Colby—names 
which are a sufficient guarantee for the trigonometrical fidelity of every 
line laid down upon the map. The entire execution of the map, including 
the writing, and the ruling and tinting by Dalgleish’s machine, reflects the 
greatest credit upon the Ordnance Board ; and it is highly gratifying to find 
any department of Government so usefully employed. The Board is now 
engaged in the survey of several towns in the north of England to the same 
scale, and we are informed that the Act by which this has been authorized 
includes the metropolis, but that it has not yet been determined when the 
Ordnance survey of the metropolis shall commence. The Dublin map has 
the further recommendation of cheapness,—the Castle sheet, containing 
— rt nine of the principal parishes, being sold at the very moderate price 
of 3s. 6d. 


Wrtv’s Pian or THE City or Lonpon. J. Wyld, Charing cross East. 


Mr Wr1p, for bis useful labours as a geographer, is well known to the 
arn but perhaps he has rarely conferred a greater benefit upon the in- 

abitants of the metropolis than by his new plan of the City of London. 
This is a map which, although not upon quite so large a scale as the Ord- 
nance maps of the Irish towns, is yet sufficiently large for most purposes, 
and wil! prove of the greatest service to the surveyor, the architect, and the 
engineer. Mr Wyld’s map at present extends only to the city parishes, but 
is intended to embrace the whole of the metropolitan districts. Should his 
intention be fulfilled of completing the whole in 1843, the public will be the 
better enabled to wait for that Ordnance survey and map of London which 
has been promised, but which, even if immediately commenced, must be a 
work of some years. Mr Wyld’s map may be regarded as a greatly im- 
proved edition of Horwood’s + of London, which was founded, if not upon 
a correct survey, at least upon the only approximation to one that had been 
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made. That map contained many serious trigonometrical defects, which Mr 
Wyld assures the public he has rectified, by surveying again the whole of the 
ground. Of this we cannot speak from our personal knowledge, but the 
fidelity of some of the minute details of the map will be at once obvious to 
every person acquainted with the city. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The London Saturday Journal. W. Brittain, 11 Paternoster row. 

England in the Nineteenth Century: Lancashire. Parts VII and VIII. 
How and Parsons, Fleet street. 

The Ninth Annual Report of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society. 
J, Trathan, Market Strand. 

A First Grammar: Introductory to the Study of the French Language. 
By C. Smyth, B.A. Souter and Law, 131 Fleet street. 

The Queen’s Magazine. Hooper, Pallmall East. 

Facts and Figures. Hooper, Pallmall East. 

Phonography, or the Writing of Sounds. By V.D.de Stains. Effingham 
Wilson, Bishopsgate street. 

An Appeal to American Authors and the American Press in behalf of 
International Copyright. By Cornelius Mathews. Wiley and Putnam. 


This is a subject of great and increasing importance, and we are glad to find the 
exertions of Mr Dickens in America ably seconded by the writer of the above. 


Phonography. By Isaac Pitman. Samuel Bagster and Sons, Paternoster 
row. 

Lectures on Prostitution. By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. J. Maclehose, 
Glasgow. 

The Guide to Service: The Cook. C. Knight. 

This will probably be considered the most useful number of Mr Knight’s 
useful series of ‘ Guides to Service,’ as it relates undoubtedly to the most 
important branch of housekeeping—the duties of the cook. We are 
acquainted with no work besides the present well adapted for the improve- 
ment, not merely of the initiated, but of those who possess no knowledge 
of the subject. This is the object of the book, and the author begins by 
addressing himself to cookmaids in small families, where two maid ser- 
vants only are kept, and where consequently all the business of the kitchen 
falls upon the cook, both as regards cleaning and cooking. The work con- 
tains seven hundred receipts, and is published at the moderate price of 
three shillings. 


a” . the Statistical Society of London. J. W. Parker, West 

trand. 

Elements of Electro-Metallurgy. By Alfred Smeg, F.R.S, E. Palmer, 
Newgate street. 

Observations on Extension of Copyright of Design. By George Brace. 
Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 

False Association and its Remedy. To which is prefixed a Memoir of 
Fourier. By Hugh Doherty. Office of the ‘ London Phalanx,’ Ca- 
tharine street. 

Ueber die Abheengigkeit der Physischen Populations krefte von den 
einfachsten Grundstoffen der Natur, mit specieller Anwendung auf 
die Bevélkerungs Statistik von Belgien. Von Dr Ferdinand Gobbi. 
Leipzig und Paris, Brockhaus and Avenarius, 
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Exercises, PoxiticaL anp Oruers. By Lieut.-Col. T. Perronet Thompson. 
E. Wilson. 


Tuese are a collection of the writings of one of the most able and fearless 
political thinkers of our own times. They are comprised in six volumes, 
of which we must endeavour to give some account in a future number, 
In the meantime we recommend our readers to the work as one most 
useful for reference, containing valuable thoughts upon almost pe great 
political question. Ifsome papers might have been omitted as of only tem- 
porary interest, the public have ne cause to complain on that account, for 
there is nothing of a book-making character about the work. Each volume, 
although containing upwards of 400 pages, is published at the low price of 
only half-a-crown. 





Report UPON THE SaniTorRY ConviTion oF THE LABourtING POPULATION 
or Great Britain. By E. Chadwick, Esq., Secretary to the Poor 
Law Commissioners. 

Tuts is perhaps the most important document connected with public 

health, and the improvement of the physical condition of the people, as 

dependent upon structural influences, which has ever emanated from a Go- 
vernment Board. We trust it will be the precursor of sounder measures of 
legislation on the subject of building and drainage, than the crude and abor- 
tive attempts of the two last sessions. The report contains a body of evi- 
dence on the causes of the mortality of towns, and the fevers which prevail 
in country districts, where no means have been adopted of getting rid of 
superfluous moisture, which ought to be rendered familiar to the whole 

a. We are glad to learn that several thousand copies have been 

istributed by the Poor Law Commissioners, and we have seen, with much - 
satisfaction, the copious extracts from the report which have appeared in 
all the papers. In a future number we hope to be enabled to give a careful 
analysis of the work, with a sketch of the legislative measures by which 
such a report ought immediately to be followed up. 





Mopern Frencu Literature. By L. Raymond de Véricour. Edinburgh : 
W. and R. Chambers. 


“ We live in an age of cheap fame,” aphoristically remarks the cool pla- 
giary whose work lies before us : and acting on his aphorism, he has deter- 
mined to purchase his penny-worth—a laudable endeavour if only honestly 
conceived and enesated, which in M. de Véricour’s case we regret to say it 
is not. 

M. Raymond de Véricour, who announces himself as the proprietor of an 
“ educational establishment,” is not afflicted with any rigidity of literary 
morals, and therefore thinks his penny-worth of fame rightfully obtained, if 
obtained. But it is our office to look after such pretensions, and to expose 
such flagrant departures from the path of literary honesty as are visible in 
this work on ‘ Meten French Literature.’ 

We confess it looks very awkward when the first passage in a work is a 
stolen one; stolen, too, with aggravating circumstances. M. de Véricour 
opens his with such a theft. In it he unfolds with pompous parade Fichte’s 
idea of a literary man: taken, unfortunately, not from Fichte, but word for 
word from Carlyle, in an article in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ October, 1827. 
Now M. de Véricour was not bound to be acquainted with Fichte’s writings 
in order to speak of French literature; but being anxious to assume the 
air of a serious and profound student, and thinking fame in these days to be 
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too cheap to demand much trouble or conscience, he borrows the learning of 
another, and says nothing about it. We do not care much for this; a man 
is no more bound to read all the works he quotes, than he is to quote all he 
reads ; but when a passage is taken at second hand with “ aggravating cir- 
cumstances,” and when that passage is a type of the whole work, we are 
forced to notice it. M.de Véricour, after thus verbatim copying Carlyle (who 
reproduced, but did not quote Fichte), continues with stolid assurance, thus— 
* The philosopher proceeds (in his course of lectures delivered at Jena, ‘On 
the being of the Literary Man’)” &c. ; and he then adds in a note, “ Ueber 
das Wesen des Gelehrten. Jena: 1805 ;” intimating with scrupulous par- 
ticularity a source he never consulted, this reference being also in Carlyle! 
The impertinence of this reference is worthy of notice. Such is the com- 
mencement of this cruelly dull book. As we proceeded we were perpetually 
arrested by passages which were taken unacknowledged, and mostly ver- 
batim, from other writers. This at last became insupportable; it was like 
the droning of a dull man who reports a conversation in which he mingles 
his own imbecility with the remarks of others. Not having devoted much 
time to the thankless task of tracking his plagiarisms, we have not been 
able to confront him, book in hand, on all the points we are convinced from 
distinct recollection we have seen before; because, being great readers of 
French and English reviews, we remember the opinions, but not always 
where they appeared; nevertheless, a number of passages spontaneously 
occurred to us, and these are sufficient for our purpose. 

At page 24 of ‘ Modern French Literature,’ there is a criticism on Royer 
Collard: in the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ October, 1839, article ‘ Philosophy of 
Perception,’ the reader will find this criticism. 

At page 30, the criticism on J 7 is taken from the same article. 

At page 89, the biography of Carrel, the extracts quoted from his works, 
and the extracts from M. Nisard’s account of him, with the criticism on his 
qualities as a writer and historian, are taken from the article on Carrel which 
appeared in the ‘ London and Westminster Review,’ October, 1837. 

At page 93, the account of the ‘ Mémoires du Duc de Saint Simon’—which 
has the appearance of considerable research—as well as the criticism on 
them, are taken from the ‘ Foreign Quarterly Review,’ Vol. IX, No. XVII. 

At pages 73 and 74, the account of Guizot’s lectures, and the criticism on 
them, with the references to Schlegel, Herder, and Millar, also taken from 
the ‘ Foreign Quarterly Review,’ Vol. XV, No. XXXII. 

At page 108, the criticism on Beaumarchais is taken verbatim from the 
article on the ‘French Drama,’ in the ‘ London and Westminster Review,’ 
September, 1840. 

From this latter article are also taken the account of the distinctive cha- 
racteristics of the romantic school, and the criticism on Vietor Hugo. Nay, 
such is M. de Véricour’s impudence, that he not only copies the analysis 
and criticism of ‘ Marion de Lorme,’ given in that article, but adopts also its 
references to similar scenes in Shakspeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, ‘“ Boz,” 
and R. H. Horne. . 

It is now time to quote an exquisite bit from the preface, where this con- 
scientious and most learned schoolmaster says, “ Many years of methodical 
and assiduous reading and researches in the fields of other literatures have in 
some measure prepared me for the undertaking!” It is really quite affect- 
ing in these sultry days to think of the incessant toil and vast research 
which, purely in the humane view of “strengthening the ties of amity 
between the two nations,” this worthy gentleman must have undergone. 
Think! ye authors “ who write with ease,” of what a man endures who, to 
worthily compose his work, undertakes—to read the English Reviews! For 
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the joke of it is, that here is an impudent Frenchman setting himself up as 
an instructor to the English of the literature of his country, and drawing his 
materials from the English Reviews! 

There was some cleverness in the idea of thus purchasing his penny- 
worth of fame ; for observe, that reviews being mostly written by students 
who prepare themselves for the subject by previous study, they usually 
contain a tolerable display of erudition and information. M. Raymond de 
Véricour steps forward, cloaks himself in their erudition, pockets their 
information, and his unsuspecting readers wonder at his researches ! 

The thing has been done before, and been tolerably done; but this of 
M. de Véricour has all the knavery and none of the talent. When the daw 
arrayed himself in the peacock’s plumes, his fellow daws lifted up their 
eyes and were deceived; pleased with his success, he ventured amongst 
the peacocks, who detected him at once and sorely ill-treated him. M. de 
Véricour should have bethought him of this; he should have remembered 
that however beautiful the feathers, yet his own were mingled with them, 
and betrayed him. The least transition from the even tenor of his dulness to 
the style of another was startling ; the reader, therefore, who may conclude, 
from its being compiled from English Reviews, that it is therefore a good 
book, will be sorry to learn that it is no more a good book than our fabled 
daw was a good peacock for all bis feathers. It is a pot-pourri, in which 
some of the ingredients may be good, but the taste is detestable. 

We have cited some of his plagiarisms : we will now cite one of his criti- 
cisms. Of Scribe he says, “ All that he has written during these last twenty 
years bears the stamp of the same exquisite taste!” We recommend to 
M. de Véricour the perusal of ‘ La Physiologie du Floueur.’ G. H. L. 





Tue Recreations or CuristopnerR Nortu. Blackwood and Sons, Edin- 
burgh. 1842. 


Tuose who have luxuriated over the highly picturesque and poetical lucu- 
brations of Christopher North in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ will hail with 
pleasnre the publication of those fugitive pieces in a form which fits them to 
assume a place in the classic and permanent literature of our age and 
country. 

Whether this collection has originated in a mere mercantile speculation, 
or in Professor Wilson’s care for his future fame, they come to us stamped 
with the imprimatur of his matured judgment, and freed from much that 
merely bore on the passing occurrences and opinions of the day. 

This is no place to enter into a critical examination of the opinions of the 
author as they are developed throughout his multifarious productions; suf- 
fice it to say, that he is conservative in feeling and principle, and though a 
native of that portion of the Scottish Border where the “ Martyr’s Grave” 
still keeps up the reverence of her sons for the faith which cost their fathers 
so dear, he betrays throughout an evident leaning towards the Church of 
England. 

‘ Christopher in his Sporting Jacket’ is an appropriate generic title to the 
rich and varied articles in prose and verse which form the first volume of the 
present collection: equally appropriate is the ‘ Moors’ to the second, which 
now more particularly invites our notice. 

It would be, at this time of the day, a work of supererogation to follow the 
Professor through his devious wanderings amongst “rural villages and 
farms,” to climb with him the lofty mountains, or to philosophise by the 
sides of the fathomless lochs of the Highlands. All this must be familiar to 
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the readers of ‘ Blackwood,’ and will soon, we prophesy, become familiar in 
their present form to many who might have overlooked them in the pages 
of a periodical. é- . 

The following remarks on the condition of the toil-doomed man come 
home to present circumstances with so much force that we are tempted to 
transfer them to our pages :— 


“In estimating the worth, the virtue of our fellow-men, whom Providence has 
placed in a lot that yields to them the means, and little more than the means, of 
supporting life in themselves and those born of them, let us never forget how inti- 
mate is the necessary union between the wants of the body and the thoughts of 
the soul. Let us remember that over a great portion of humanity, the soul is in 
a struggle for its independence and power with the necessities of that nature in 
which it is enveloped. It has to support itself against sickening, or irritating, or 
maddening thoughts, inspired by weariness, lassitude, want, or the fear of want. 
It is chained down to the earth by the influence of one great and constant occupa- 
tion—that of providing the means of its mortal existence. When it shows itself 
shook and agitated, or overcome in the struggle, what ought to be the thoughts 
and feelings of the wise for poor humanity? When, on the other hand, we see 
nature preserving itself pure, bold, and happy amidst the perpetual threatenings or 
assaults of those evils from which it cannot fly, and though oppressed by its own 
weary wants, forgetting them all in that love which ministers to the wants of others; 
when we see the brow wrinkled and drenched by incessant toil, the body in the 
power of its prime bowed down to the dust, and the whole frame in which the 
immortal spirit abides marked, but not dishonoured, by its slavery to fate; and 
when, in the midst of all this ceaseless depression and oppression, from which man 
must never hope to escape on earth, we see him still seeking and still finding 
joy, delight, and happiness, in the finer affections of his spiritual being, giving to 
the lips of those he loves the scanty morsel earned by his own hungry and thirsty 
toil, purchasing by sweat, sickness, and fever, education and instruction and reli- 
gion to the young creatures who delight him who is starving for their sakes, resting 
with gratitude on that day whose return is ever like a fresh fountain to his ex- 
hausted and weary heart, and preserving a profound and high sense of his own 
immortality among all the earth-born toils and troubles that would in vain chain 
him down to the dust; when we see all this, and think of all this, we feel indeed 
how rich may be the poorest of the poor, and learn to respect the moral being of 
man in its triumphs over the power of his physical nature. But we do not learn 
to doubt or deny the wisdom of the Creator: we do not learn from all these strug- 
gles, and all these defeats, and all these victories, and all these triumphs, that God 
sent us, his creatures, into this life to starve, because the air, the earth, and the waters 
have not wherewithal to feed the mouths that gape for food through all the ele- 
ments! Nor do we learn that want is a crime and poverty a sin, and that they who 
would toil, but cannot, and they who can toil, but have no work set before them, 
are intruders at Nature’s table, and must be driven by those who are able to pay 
for their seats to famine, starvation, and death—almost denied a burial !” 


The ‘ Highland Snow Storm,’ ‘ Our Parish,’ and ‘ May-Day,’ are all alike 
beautiful in their joyousness and their gloom; but we must eschew the 
temptation to further quotation. ‘Sacred Poetry’ concludes the present 
volume. We almost grieve it finds a place here; these is a spirit, espe- 
cially in that portion regarding the death-beds of the Christian and the 
Atheist, grating to our feelings, which were attuned to harmony and peace 
by the beauty and poetry of all that went before. 





A Generat Armoury or Eneranp, Scortanp, anp Iretanp. By 
J. Burke, Esq. E. Churton, Holles street. 


A Book of Heraldry, containing, in a thickly printed royal octavo, all 
the information upon this subject which could Semetly only be obtained 
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oz consulting many costly works, always voluminous and often inaccurate. 
Should the unlearned reader desire to know the use of the volume, we 
may observe that it will enable him to discover, first, the meaning of all 
the heraldic terms used occasionally in historical works ; second, the sig- 
nification of every coat of arms painted upon a gentleman's carriage, or 
impressed upon the seal of a letter; third, what is, might be, or should 
be, the arms of his own family, provided any uncertainty exists upon 
the subject of whether or not he ever had a grandfather. 

We hope, however, the reader’s name is not Smith, for in that case it 
will give him some trouble to find out what coat of arms to choose—the 
work containing an account of no less than one hundred and forty-two 
distinct families of that name, each with its own heraldic devices, to say 
nothing of one hundred and nine Smyths, Smithsons, and Smithers’s. 
Should he rejoice in the less familiar name of Swinfen, of which we find 
but one example in the work, he may at once conclude that he is related, 
—— perhaps but distantly, to the Swinfens of Swinfen hall, County 
Stafford, and that the following is the heraldic coat of his family :— 

“ Per chev. sa, and ar. in chief three leopard’s faces or. Crest—a boar’s head 
erased or.” 


This, to interpret with the help of the glossary which accompanies the 
work, may be rendered,—a shield divided by two lines meeting pyramidi- 
cally in the centre. Colour, of the lower part, black and white (sable and 
> The chief or upper part containing three leopards’ faces ; 
colour, gold. Crest, a boar’s head in gold, erased, that is, jagged at the 
edges as if forcibly torn from the body. 

his information may be more curious than important, but the work is at 
least one which deserves a place in every library as valuable for reference ; 
and it is handsomely got up with an extremely effective ornamental title- 
page ; sa. and ar. with various devices in or. 





MUSIC. 

Musical Atheneum. By Joseph Mainzer, 340 Strand. 

An Introduction to Choral Singing. By J.A.Hamilton. D’Almaine and 
Co., 20 Soho square. 

Orpheus ; a Collection of Glees or Vocal Quartetts, by the most admired 
German Composers; with English Poetry. J. Ewer and Co., 69 
Newgate street. 

The German work to which we referred in our last number, newly adapted to 

English words. 


Vocal Class Music, in two, three, and four parts. J. Ewer and Co., 69 
Newgate street. 

“ll Never Trust you More.” Words by Calder Campbell, the Music 
by T. W. Ellis. T. W. Ellis. 102 St Martin’s lane. 





PAMPHLETS. 
Oxford Unmasked. By a Graduate. Effingham Wilson. 


A spirited pamphlet to which we shall have future occasion to refer. The author 
would oblige us by communicating by letter any additional facts relating to 
University abuses. 


History of the Wine Question, and Defence of ultra-‘leetotalism from 
recent Attacks. By Frederick R. Lees. F.R, Lees, Advocate office, 
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Not a Labourer Wanted for Jamaica. By Thomas Clarkson. T. Hand . 


and Co., 27 Paternoster row. 
The New Tariff. 27 Poultry. 
Museum of Mankind. 
Report of Election Proceedings. : 
Distress in Manchester. By Joseph Adshead. Hooper, Pallmall East. 


Duty of the Free States. Second Part. By W. E. Channing. Simpkin 
and Marshall. 


Nine Letters on the Corn Laws. Hooper, Pallmall East. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
Eva, a trve Srory or Ligut anp Darxyess. With other ale 


Poems. By Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, Bart. (Second Edition.) 
Saunders and Otley. 


Tue SatamanprinE; or, Love anp Immortauity. By Charles Mackay. 
How and Parsons. ais 


New anv Ittustratep Epitton or THompson’s Seasons. Longman and Co. 


Turee works which well deserve a place in the library of every lover of 
the beautiful in feeling and in art. Of the first, by Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer, we need here say but little, as we shall shortly have an opportu- 
nity, probably in our next number, of giving an opinion at length on the 
whole of his writings. We will merely observe of this volume, that it is 
a collection of minor poems by the author ; all of them pleasing, and 
some of them of a high order of excellence. We like, however, the > 
entitled * Mazarin,’ the least, for with infinitely more pretension there is 
not half the pathos in the author’s poetry that we find in the simple re- 
mark of the Sohew Cardinal upon his worldly possessions, related by the 
historian—“ I/ faut quitter tout cela.’ The gem of the work is the follow- 


ing ; and to our thinking it is worth many volumes written with the same 
pen, but with less vigour :-— 


IL 

»» Where is the Briton’s home ? 
Where the free step can roam, 
Where the free sun can glow, 
Where the free air can blow, 
Where a free ship can bear 
Hope and Strength ;—everywhere 
Wave upon wave can roll,— 
East and West—Pole to Pole— 
Where a free step can roam,— 
Tuerz is the Briton’s Home ! 


Il. 
Where is the Briton’s Home? 
Where the brave heart ean come, 
Where Labour wins a soil, 
Where a stout hand can toil ; 
Where, in the desert blown, 
Any far seed is sown ; 
Where Gold or Fame is won, 
Where never sets the sun; 
Where a brave heart can come,— 
Tuens is the Briton’s Home! 


s and 
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11. 
Where is the Briton’s Home? 
Where the Mind’s Light can come ; 
Where our God’s holy word 
Breaks on the savage herd ; 
Where a new flock is won 
To the bright Shepherd-One ; 
Where the cburch-bell can toll, 
Where soul can comfort soul, 
Where Holy rairu can come,— 
Tuere is the Briton’s Home! 


Iv. 
Where is the Briton’s Home ? 
Where Man’s great Law can come, 
Where the great Truth can speak, 
Where the Slave’s chain can break, 
Where the White’s scourge can cease, 
Where the Black dwells in peace, 
Where, from his angel-hall, 
God sees us brothers all ; 
Where Light and Freedom come,— 
Tugzz is the Briton’s Home!” 


Mr Mackay, the author of the ‘Salamandrine,’ is already favourably 
known to the public by his ‘ Hope ef the World,’ ‘ Lougbeard,’ and ‘ The 
Thames and its Tributaries.’ Few men have shown greater — of 
easy. versification, but this is far from being his highest merit, and it would 
be wrong to say that his new work, the ‘ Salamandrine,’ is not a beautiful 
poem, in feeling, thought, and execution. Some idea of the story may be 
formed by the following extract from the chapter entitled * The Bridal 
Feast,’ which may serve, at the same time, as a specimen of the author’s 
verse -— 

“'Tis past—the mystic rites are done— 
Gilbert and Rosaline are one; 
And little heed has Gilbert given 
To the fond heart that he has riven. 
Aye she may pine, and moan, and weep, 
And feed on thoughts that banish sleep— 
He'll come and visit her full soon, 
When he has passed his honey-moon,— 
And he will give her jewels rare, 
And golden bands to bind her hair, 
And gems that women love to wear, 
And make her rich as she is fair : 
His bribes shall make her heart forget, 
And she shall] smile and love him yet. 


In Minden’s old abodes 
Shall be revelry to-night ;— 
From the high and fretted roof 
Hang a hundred lustres bright, 
That pervade the very walls 
With a sun-surpassing light. 


Pour, pour the sparkling wine 
In the goblets like a tide, 
That a thousand guests may drink 
To the welfare of the bride ! 
Then fill them up again 
In a bumper full and fair, 
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Then drain them every one 
To the bridegroom and the heir ; 
May their nights be full of joy, 
And their days devoid of care ! 


But, hark !—what voice is that ? 
Is't of the air or earth? 
That rises suddenly 
Amid the festal mirth ?— 
Above them and about 
The echo seems to swell ;— 
And it saith, ‘ Oh, farewell love ! 
O happiness, farewell ! 
For never, never more 
In Minden shall ye dwell! 
Misery |" 


The guests they think it strange, 
But nothing can they see,— 
And blooming cheeks grow pale 

At that wild melody. 
And hark! it swells again! 
In a plaintive strain :— 
* Misery! misery!’ 
It sounds now here, now there,— 
Then melts into the air,— 
* Misery !’ 


* Where can this solemn music be !’ 
Exclaimed each wondering guest ; 
While the bride concealed her pallid face, 
Upon the bridegroom’s breast. 
Bold in the battle-field was he 
When shafts of death were near; 
But now he trembled as he stood, 
With strange unusual fear. 


It was the music of his dream, 
Forgotten long ago, 
That woke such pity in his soul 
When slumbering in the snow. 
He knew the mournful voice again, 
And thoughts of sorrow and of pain 
Oppressed his spirit and his brain,— 
And whether it were of earth or heaven, 
His soul was awed, his heart was riven. 


There was a rushing sound of winds, — 
The doors flew open all,— 

And lo! a lady, mild and bright, 

With rustling robes of silvery white, « 
Came gliding through the hal). 


A golden zone enclosed her waist ; 
She wore a ruby on her breast ; 

And round her brow a chaplet fair, 
Made all of diamonds, bright and rare, 
Of which the least conspicuous gem 
Was worth a monarch’s diadem ; 

And a halo followed as she went,—~ 
Most beautiful, most innocent ! 
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She seemed like melancholy’s self, 
A living sorrow as she passed : 
Her face was pale, her step was slow, 
Her modest eyes were downwards cast ; 
But who she was, and whence she came, 
And what her lineage or her name, 
Not one of all the guests could tell,— 
But Gilbert sighed and knew her well. 


’T'was Amethysta’s gentle face, 

Her look serene, her form of grace ; 
And much be marvelled to behold 
Her diamond crest, her zone of gold, 
And her step of queenly dignity ;— 
No cottage maiden could she be, 
But a peerless dame of high degree. 


There was deep silence in the hall ; 

You might have heard a feather fall, 

For the guests were wonder-stricken all, 

As the lady, like a monarch proud, 

Glided majestic through the crowd, 

And never raised her eyes so sweet 

Until she came to Gilbert’s seat ; 

And then she stopped,—the bride meanwhile, 
Trembling and pale with doubts and fears, — 

And full upon the bridegroom turned 
Her face, all wet with gushing tears, 

And gazed with sad and earnest look !— 

The mild reproach he could not brook, 

But turned his guilty eyes away— 

Afraid to move—ashamed to stay. 


She laid her hand upon his arm, 
And bowed her gentle head, 

And moved her lips as if she spoke, 
But never a word she said ; 

Or, if she did, the bride was near, 

Ani not a whisper could she hear, 

But Gilbert started at her touch 
And pressed his burning brow, 

Then rose and met her mournful glance, 
Resolved to bear it now ;— 

For her image, though he shut his eyes, 
Before his vision stole, — 

And, oh,—that mild reproachful glance, — 
It looked into his soul! 


But before the guests had time to rise 
The lady passed away, 

But how she went and when she went, 
Was nobody could say. 

And the holy man who married the bride, 
He knelt him down to pray,— 

‘ From sprites and phantoms, heavenly Lord, 
Deliver us alway,’ 


And whither went the bridegroom forth ?— 
They saw him at the door, 

And caught a glimpse of the lady’s robe 
A step or two before. 
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He spoke no word to his fainting bride, 
No word in his mother’s ear, 
No farewell to his sire so old, 
Or bis little sisters dear ; 
But he followed where the lady went, 
In sorrow and fear and wonderment ! 


There was a lovely moon in heaven 
That tinged the forests grey, 

And far from Minden’s festal halls 
The lady led the way. 

He could not choose but follow her, 
For a high and potent spell 

Had bound him body and soul, alas! 
And dared him to rebel. 


O’er many a trackless wood,— 
O’er many a pathless plain,— 
By many a deep ravine,— 
And through the woods again,— 
He followed the lady’s steps ; 
And ever where she trod, 
He saw a track of liquid light 
Imprinted on the sod; 
And flowers with burning leaves took root 
And sparkled underneath her foot. 


At length they reached a forest glade,— 
Whose thick impermeable shade 
Was seldom cheered by beams of noon 
Or milder radiance of the moon,— 
And lo! o’er all the verdant grass 

Was spread a coverlet of fire, 
And gentle sounds of music came 

As if from some celestial lyre, 

Most melancholy—most entrancing ; 
First sad and slow—but passing sweet, 
Then brisk as if they moved the feet 

Of elves and fairies dancing. 


Within this forest glade they stood 
In silence and in solitude : 
She put her gentle hand on his, 
And looked into his face, forlorn ;— 
Ah, more than looks of bitter wrath— 
Ah, more than words of cruel scorn— 
That look so sad, so mild, so fair, 
Went to his heart and rankled there ! 


‘ Listen !’ said she, in mournful tone, 
* And learn my secret, ere we part ; 
I’ve brought thee to the wilds alone, 
That I may show thee all my heart : 
Behold a maid of heavenly birth, 
Formed of the eternal fires that shine 
To light and warm this world of thine ; 
And not as thou of grcevelling earth, 
But of an essence more divine. 


Greater than thou, O son of clay! 
A thousand years shall pass away, 
And never witness our decay ; 
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But yet,—ab, less than thou— 
Immeasurably less !— 

Our mortal souls must fade at last 
Into eternal nothingness ! 

For this, through many a year, 

We shed the bitter tear ; 

For this,—unutterable woe ! 

Our tears will never cease to flow. 


And yet,—O mortal man! 
Whose days are as a span,— 
Not hopeless all are we: 
Love can bestow 
A solace for our woe, 
And give us Immortality! 


If from a human heart we win 

A love devoid of guile and sin, 

A love for ever kind and pure,— 

A love to suffer and endure,— 

Unalterably firm and great 

Amid the angry storms of fate,— 

For ever young, for ever new, 

For ever passionate and true,— 

This gained,—all woe is past—all joy begun,— 
Heaven is our hope—Eternity is won! 


The doom of death that we deplore, 

Lies in our suffering souls no more : 

We share the three-score years and ten, 

And the eternal heaven of men! 

I thought thy love the beam divine, 
That was to lead from this despair ; 

And how I trusted—how I loved— 
Oh, Gilbert! let thine heart declare ! 


I placed my soul upon this little chance, 
And it has failed ; and never, never more 
Shall hope and gladness cheer me as of yore. 
I wake to misery from a blissful trance ; 
The trial has been made, 
The answer has been given, 
And I have lost my joy, 
My hope—my love—my heaven ! 


Thou hast been false, and all is lost !— 
I have become again 
A worthless atom—weather tossed 
Upon the world’s wide plain, — 
Living my little hour 
In sunshine and in shower, 
Then dying in the sorrow, 
That on my night of death 
There shall arise no morrow. 
No solace! no relief! 
No love to cheer my grief— 
Misery ! misery 


A thousand voices seemed to swell 
Upon the midnight air, 

And join the maiden in the ery 
Of that intense despair, 
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Above them and around 
There was a mournful sound— 
* Misery! Misery !’ 


Sir Gilbert knelt upon the grass, 
And struggled hard to speak : 
He clasped his hands, and bowed his head, 
And tears bedewed his cheek. 
* Forgive my crime to love and thee, 
O daughter of the sun ! 
Pity, oh, pity and forgive 
The evil I have done 


The new edition of Thompson’s ‘ Seasons’ is worthy of the poem, and the 
present high state of the art of wood engraving ; a better subject for pic- 
torial illustration could scarcely have been selected, every page being 
filled with rural imagery, and the task of the publishers has been admirably 
performed. The great defect of the Annuals is that their letter-press 1s 
invariably greatly inferior to their exquisite embellishments; but here 
both are of the first quality, and, while a handsome volume for a Christmas 
present, the work is not one to be afterwards thrown aside and forgotten. 





Faust. A Tragedy. Part the Second. Rendered from the German of 
Gothe. By Archer Gurney. London: Senior. 1842. 


Faust is the work which the student of German first reads, first translates, 
and last understands. To render it into any language would be impossible 
—to give the faintest image of it would require immense labour, backed by 
great acquirements. But the second part of ‘ Faust,’ though quite equal to 
the first, in its way, is still more opposed to a translation, from its enigma- 
tical, symbolical, and allusive nature, no less than from the exquisite 
witchery of its expression. 

To render it in any way, however, one would say a thorough compre- 
hension of the author's Races and of his meaning were indispensable. 
These we cannot believe Mr Archer Gurney possessed of; he is, indeed, 
liable to the charge of perpetual misconception. His poem turns out to be 
one of the most tedious we have met with, and as unlike Gothe as he could 
well have made it, had he directed his faculties that way. We have not 
much space in which to show this; nor, indeed, would the reader wade 
through any considerable quantity of examples; but we will select a few 
from the first ten pages or so, as sufficient samples of the incompetence of 
the translator. 

The opening song gives us evidence of his appreciation of Géthe’s poetic 
expression— 

«¢ When o’er the landscape charming spring 
Weeps ’mid her smiles in gentle showers, 
And fragrant op’ning blossoms fling 
Their varied sweets from gay wild flowers,” &c. 


This is bad enough as mere verbal translation—villanous as poetic 
expression. Géthe was not a magazine poet, and never talked of “ spring 
weeping amid her smiles,”—a regular commonplace ; nor did he think of 
“ op'ning blossoms” flinging their “ varied sweets,” &c. These adornments 
with which Mr Gurney has thought necessary to beautify his work, are 
worse than insipid, they are ludicrously absurd, because they are quite 
op to Gothe’s style. No wonder English readers “are disap- 

inted with ‘Faust’”—they have always had ‘Faust’ written by an 

nglichman, not by Gothe! 
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But as we said, these opening lines are wrong as regards the sense of the 
passage. Githe says— 
“ Wenn der Bluthen Friihlings-Regen 
Ueber alle schwebend sinkt, 
Wenn der Felder griiner Segen 
Allen Erdgebornen blinkt.” 


Literally, ‘‘ When the spring shower of blossoms, over all things hovering, 
sinks. When the green blessing of the fields shines on all the earth-born.” 
Very different from Mr Gurney, who has supposed that “ Friihlings-Regen” 
meant “spring rains,” hence his “ weeps ’mid her smiles!” His second 
couplet has not a hint of the original. 

The Chorus of Fairies, page 2, fares no better. He “beautifies” it with 
nonsense about “ flowrets fanned by ev’ning’s gale.” The exquisite 
couplets— 

* Lispelt leise siissen Frieden 
Wiegt das Herz in Kindesruh, 
Und den Augen dieses Miiden 
Schliesst des Tages Pforte zu.” 


Literally, ‘Murmurs lowly the sweet tranquillity, rocks his heart in infant 
rest, and to the eyes of the tired one shuts the gates of day.” These are 
thus rendered by Mr Gurney :— 
« Then gently elves bis eyelids close, 
Fair childhood’s dreams revive awhile ; 
Still sweetly whisper soft repose, 
And life of all its woes beguile. 
Who ever could fancy Géthe pouring out such milk and water? At page 3 
he translates— 
“ Auge blinzt und Ohr erstaunet 
UnerhGrtes hort sich nicht.” 
“ Sight is blinded, hearing lost, 
The dancing clouds are tempest-tost.” 


This is beautiful! the original is “The unheard hears itself not !” 

The same havoc is made with the ironical passages. Mr Gurney never 
can bring his mind to believe that Géthe knew perfectly well what he was 
about and wrote what he meant; accordingly he considers himself bound to 
“improve” every line; sometimes to put quite another meaning in the 
place of what offends him—or what he does not understand. A few months’ 
lessons in German would improve his knowledge of the meaning, but 
nothing would make him a translator. At page 11 he translates this pas- 
sage in a manner quite his own— 

“ Das ist ein Schalk—der’s wuhl versteht— 
Er liigt sich ein—So lang’ es geht— 
Ich weiss schon—was dahinter steckt— 
Und was denn weiter ?— Ein project.” 


« The cunning rogue !—I know his tricks— 
At no atrocious lie he sticks— 
I understand—his meaning well— 
What is it pray—if you can tell ?” 


This is worse than lame—it is absurd. We beg to observe also that ‘der’s 
wohl versteht” does not mean, “I know his tricks,” but, on the contrary, 
that the rogue himself knows them—“ der wohl versteht es "—“ who well 
understands it—who knows what he’s about.” This little error shows a 
great deal of incompetence. 

It would be difficult to express imbecility pampered by will better than in 
those lines with which the emperor cuts short the discussion. 
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“ Ich habe satt des ewige Wie und Wenn ; 
Es fehit an Geld, nun gut, so schaff es denn !” 


Mr Gurney gives this trivial version— 
‘* No longer preach, no longer rave and scold— 
’Tis gold is wanted, varlet! Get me gold !” 


It is really a pity that ever such labour should be thrown away in propa- 
gating a version like the present of so great a work as the ‘ Faust,’ because 
there are too many English readers ready to save themselves the trouble of 
reading the original, or of pronouncing on a distortion like the present as if 
it were the original. To Mr Gurney himself we would recommend more 
serious preparation the next time he undertakes any work, with a more 
rigid interrogation of his own fitness for accomplishing it. a 2 

Ie . . 





A Piain anv Direct Transtation or THE InrerNo or Dantx. Cantos 
I, II, 111, IV. By Charles Hindley, Esq., of Hindley. Pelham Richard- 
son. 1842. 

Tuts is a very meritorious undertaking, the more so as little fame can be 

po a wy to result from it. To give a prose translation of a great poet can 

only be done to assist students of the language, for no rational being ever 
could believe that prose, however excellent, could give him the faintest 
idea of verse; it is not what a poct says so much as how he says it that pro- 
duces the effect, and although striking images—or scenes of passion—may 
be rendered in some feeble way, yet in general to reduce poems to prose in 
their own language is fatal; what then must be the effect in a foreign lan- 

age? Nevertheless Dante is so difficult, that a “ plain and direct trans- 
fation” is a thing much needed for those who would enjoy the original, and 
have not the patience to master his difficulties. Mr Cary’s translation, 
though above mediocrity, is too stiff, too feeble, and falls too far short of 
the original's felicity of expression to be regarded as anything more than 

a version for purely English readers. Something more accurate is wanted, 

and Mr Hindley has undertaken this task. We think he is entitled to some 

— for the attempt, which he has in general succeeded in; and urge him 

y all means to continue. 

Should he take our advice, and proceed with the translation, we beg to 
suggest that he will no longer continue the principle put forth in his pre- 
face of slightly paraphrasing the text, in order that the sentiment may be 
more apparent, and adding “ occasionally adjectival words to heighten the 
effect, which would otherwise be tame and unsuited.” Depend upon it, Dante 
knew best what effect his words would produce, and that no “ heightening” 
is necessary; besides, this “heightening” is unfair; the work should be 
represented with all its crudeness as with all its splendour. Insisting on 
a “plain and direct” translation in every case, without scruple, without 
sophistication, we recommend Mr Hindley to continue, 

eanwhile some errors in the present portion may be noted; errors 

which the translator would justify by reference to his preface, but such a 

justification is not allowable by any critic, or by the public. Page 4, “So 

much my senses were absorbed” is no translation of “ Tant’ era pien di 

sonno.” Page 5, “ So did my mind, intent on flight,” is feeble ; the original 

says, “my mind still fled,” “ancor fuggiva:” a poetical expression much 
used by Dante, and therefore needful to be rendered. Page 7, “The dread 
its look inspired” is certainly no heightening of the effect of “con la paura 
ch’ uscia di sua vista,” but a poor commonplace. Page 7, “ Where the sun 
never penetrates” is not the meaning of “la dove 'l sol tace.” Page 9, 
», That will destroy her piecemeal ;” why not follow the original, “la fara 
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morir con doglia?” Page 15, “The day was declining, and the shadows of 
evening ;” why this commonplace, instead of Dante’s fine “1’aer bruno?” 
Page 15, “To contend with the arduousness of the ae and that deep 
compassion which the sight of so much misery was calculated to fix on the 
mind ;” this is very loose indeed—if not incorrect. The original says— 
“ A sostener la guerra 
Si del eammino e si della pietate, 
Che ritarra la mente che non erra,” 


It is to be observed that, not being hampered with rhyme, there is no 
excuse for thus departing from the poet’s literal expression. 

Page 15, “ Now will thy powers be put to the test, and thy true nobility 
appear.” The first sentence is purely gratuitous ; there is nothing of the 
kind in Dante, nor does he need it. Page 27, “ Justice caused me to be,” 
is surely very lame and imperfect for “ Giustizia mosse ‘1 mio alto fattore.”’ 
Page 28, “ Hearing which, for the first time I wept from compassion ;” this 
is not at all the sense of “ Perch’io al cominciar ne lagrimai,” and, more- 
over, casts a reflection on Dante’s susceptibility, saying that compassion 
had never before moved him to tears. 

We have no time to enumerate more of these errors, but they are suffi- 
cient, we trust, to make Mr Hindley more careful should he proceed. A 
word at parting: Dante was one of the greatest poets that ever lived; any 
attempt therefore at heightening the effect of his words will infallibly be 
fatal; keep as close as possible to the original, and you will produce a use- 
ful work. G. H. L. 





Tue Dince or Westminster; or, Founver’s Day. Rhyme and Rhapsody, 
with Notes. London: J. Ridgway. 1841. 


A “Westminster” returning from a pilgrimage, through far-off climes, chants 
a dirge over the decadence of the once unrivalled glory of this celebrated 
school. 

Surprised by sleep while sauntering in gloomy mood through the minster, 
in a vision he beholds its foundress, Britain’s Virgin Queen. In rambling 
and rhapsodical stanzas, its past, present, and future prospects, are glanced 
at in the revealments of the Royal visitant. 


“ At length when fixt 
Where fair Sabrina flows, clear, swift, and strong, 
Where British bards of yore have rais’d the song, 
With better auspices thy meads select, 
And on their turf our royal dome erect. 
Let not the edifice feign earlier date, 
Than what thy birth may justly arrogate ; 
Nor in its courts the Goth and Greek combine, 
But be its simple order wholly mine, 
There let my warrior statue be display'd, 
—The peer at least of holy Henry’s shade— 
Beneath my egis, hallow'd ever be 
Its lordly lion with the fleur de lys! 
There shall thy sons, race after race, be seen, 
Zealous in study, merry on the green, 
In honour, as in habit, still the same; 
And Westminsters for ever be their name ! ” 


An annual pilgrimage to Westminster on Founder's day is anticipated, and 
the Royal vision disappears. Despairing to find approval either from 
Etonian or Westminster, the rhapsodist flings his verses to the wind— 

** Haply to fall unseen, as soon as spun ; 
Haply to catch and glitter in the sun,” 
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Notes, a few of them rather curious, explanatory of the allusions in the 

dirge, are appended, as also some Nuge respecting prosody and versification, 

rincipally as pursued in Westminster school, with occasional references to 
ton. 





Torrente or Portucat; an English Metrical Romance. Edited by J. O. 
Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S., &c., &c. London: J. R. Smith. 


Tuts romance, in its present “comeatable” form, we owe to that indefati- 
gable antiquarian, Mr Halliwell. The MS. from which it is now printed, for 
the first time, is a folio volume, on paper of the fifteenth century, formerly 
in possession of Dr Farmer, but at present in the Chethan library, at Man- 
chester. In its language and other characteristics, Mr Halliwell observes, 
“Tt bears some resemblance to the MS. in the public library at Cambridge, 
from which Mr Wright printed the tale of * Jack and his Step-Mother.’ The 
present romance, which occupies eighty-eight pages of the book, contains 
so many blunders and omissions, that the editor conjectures it must have 
been written down from recitation. No other entire copy of this poem is 
known to exist, save a few short fragments of a printed edition, in the Bod- 
leian library, which is given in an appendix to the present volume. To the 
general reader we fear ‘ Torrente,’ full of slashing and wonderful adven- 
tures though it be, will prove but unattractive ware. We ourselves may 
not follow him through many of his wild, dare-devil exploits, such as 
his attack on the “gyants dwellyng,” his freeing the lady, liberating the 
“kynges sone of Provense,” with the “fowyre good erylles sonnys” from 
the dungeon where they were held in thrall ; nor yet his adventures in the 
forest of Madleyn, in search of a “facon gent” for his ladye-love, Dyscenyr, 
the “feyer flowyr of Portyngalle,” &c. &c. 
« For love of thys lady deyr, 

In dede of armys far and near 

Aventorres gan he take ; 

With heve tymbyr and over-ryde, 

Ther myght no man hys dente abydde, 

But to the erthe he them stroke.” 


To the curious in antiquarian lore, it may not, however, prove an unac- 
ceptable offering. 





Intmipation ; a Political Satire. By Cato, the Censor. London: W. 
Eden. 1842, 


A WELL-INTENTIONED and benevolent production, but feeble in execution, 
and guiltless of ought in the guise of satire. 

Had the author, who reprobates tyranny or intimidation, whether emanat- 
ing from high quarters, or from Socialists, or from Chartist associations, 
clothed his sentiments in plain prose, while they would have done credit 
to his feelings and principles, they could not have failed to prove useful to 
the class of readers into whose hands it had fallen. 

We purposed, had it not been too lengthy, to have quoted the author's 
appeal to the Duke of Wellington in behalf of the British soldiery. We 
dare not, however, flatter him that his call will be responded to by the im- 
perturbable Commander-in-Chief. 





Knight’s Library Edition of Shakspere. Vol. 1V and V: Histories. C. 
night, Ludgate hill. 
The Arab Bride. By W.S, Barber. Edward Bull, Holles street. 
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RELIGION. 


A Sermon for the Times. Bya Layman. Longman, Brown, Green, and 
Longmans. 


The Nonconformist’s Sketch Book. The ‘ Nonconformist’ office, 4 Crane 
court, Fleet street. 


Total Abstinence from all Intoxicating Beverages, and the Language of 
the Holy Scriptures Harmonized. S. Jowett, Leeds. 


Short Letters, from 1834 to 1842, addressed to Members of the Church of 
England, and to Christians in = in —— to Calvanism and 
Romanism. Walton and Mitchell, 24 Wardour street, Soho. 

Our notice of these short letters must, we regret, be shorter than they deserve, 
but they are entitled to attention, as the opinions of an aged clergyman, chiefly upon 
the necessity on the part of our ecclesiastical authorities ‘‘ of reconsidering the pro- 
priety of retaining the Athanasian Creed, and the Seventeenth Article in its present 
form, and of expunging from the Prayer- book all the traces of consubstantiation as 
well as transubstantiation.” 

Essays on the Principles of Morality, and on the Private and Political 
Rights and Obligations of Mankind. C. Gilpin, 5 Bishopsgate With- 
out. 

Novum Testamentum Grece. Ambrosio Firmin Didot, Paris. 


The Works of William Jay. Collected and Revised by himself. Morning 
and Evening Exercises (October to December). Vol. IV. C. A. 
Bartlett. 


Sraristics or Dissent 1n Enctanp anv Watss, from Dissenting Authorities; 
roving the Inefficiency of the Voluntary Principle to meet the Spiritual 
Vants of the Nation. London: Painter. 


Tuts little volume, we are informed, first appeared in the ‘Church and 
State Gazette.’ We have no means at hand for testing the accuracy of the 
figures, but the feeling displayed throughout its pages—the rabid hatred 
evinced towards Dissenters and Voluntaries, or Schismatics, as the writer 
designates the separatists from the State Church, of every shade and 
description, the Wesleyans, or left-handed churchmen excepted, exhibit a 
spirit somewhat at variance with that charity which thinketh no evil, and 
is resolutely determined to follow truth whithersoever she may lead. 

Whether Dissent be really on the decline, as the pompous array of figures 
in the pretending “little” tome under notice would indicate, we have no 
unquestionable data to decide. That the cry of the “Church in danger” 
has aroused the slumberers of the establishment from their repose we 
believe, and the cry of “Church extension” has resounded through the 
length and breadth of the land. 

Whether the spread of genuine Christianity and purer morals may follow’ 
as consequences of the endowment of churches and the multiplication of 
bishoprics at home and abroad, is a problem that time and experience alone 
can solve. We trust, however, that the intolerant spirit displayed by the 
writer of the ‘ Statistics of Dissent’ is not in the ascendant; for however 
modified by the diffusion of knowledge and civilization, it is too much akin 
to the spirit of the Neros and Hildebrands of other days to prove perfectly 
harmless to the best interests of mankind. 


SLAVERY. 


Cursory Review of American Apology for American Accession to Negro 
Slavery. By James Graham, ‘Esq. Smith, Elder, and Co. 65 
Cornhill. 

Vor. XXXVIII. No, II. Nw 
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SURGERY AND MEDICINE. 


The Water Cure. By E.S. Abdy, M.A. Charles Gilpin, 5 Bishopsgate 
street Without. 


The Dangerous Diseases of England. By Rowland East. John Lee, 440 
West Strand. 

Observations on the Admission of Medical Pupils to the Wards of Beth- 
lem Hospital, for the purpose of Studying Mental Diseases. By John 
Webster, M.D. J. Churchill, Princes street, Soho. 

Erreurs des Médicine Traduit de Anglais. Du D1 Dickson. Libraire 
D’Amzot, Editeur, Rue de la Paix 6, Paris. 


Simplicity of Living. By J. Harrison Curtis. John Churchill, Princes 
street, Soho. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


A Narrative or Voraces anp Commerctat Enterprises. By R. J. 
Cleveland. Moxon. 


Tuts is a cheap reprint of an American work, in the same formand of the same 
character as Dana’s ‘ T'wo Years Before the Mast,’ to which it would form a 
suitable companion. The voyages narrated by Captain Cleveland are not of 
very modern date, forty-five years having elapsed since the first, and twenty 
since the last ; but the author observes, that “it may be interesting to the 
young merchant to trace some of the great revolutions in the commerce of 
the world which have occurred within the above-named periods: and those 
of advanced age may be induced to recur to bygone dayswith pleasing, even 
if accompanied with melancholy, associations.” The reader will not be 
disappointed in the expectation thus held out ; and we may confidently 
recommend the work as one which will amply repay perusal. As the sub- 
ject of Hamburg forms a prominent feature in our present number, we 
extract a passage relating to the siege of that city in 1813—preceded in 
the work by the history of an attempt of the author to introduce British 
= into Reshos, via Copenhagen and Kiel, in spite of the Berlin 

ecrees ; an adventure which ultimately succeeded, but through unfore- 
seen delays, failed as a profitable speculation. 

** To bring my affairs to a close, with the least possible sacrifice, necessarily con- 
sumed a considerable portion of the summer. During this period the city exhi- 
bited, on a small scale, and for many days in succession, the turmoil, activity, and 
excitement incident on being besieged. The French were attempting to regain 
possession of it by a bombardment from the opposite bank of the river, and by 
repeated efforts in the nights to transport a body of troops across. Their means of 
annoyance by shells, however, were very feeble, and in their attempts to cross the 
river they were invariably foiled. The city was defended by its own militia, who 
fought bravely, and like men who feel that everything is at stake which is worth 
defending. These were supported by a well-disciplined body of Danish regular 
troops, and by a small number of Russians, the whole corfmanded by a Russian 
general. In this state of affairs none were exempted from bearing arms, not even 
strangers, as was evinced in my own person; for, being led by curiosity to a point 
where I heard much firing, I was arrested by a patrol on the look-out for stragglers, 
and marched into an enclosure where were many others in the same predicament. 
To all of us muskets and ammunition were furnished, and here we were kept 
inactive throughout the day, as a corps de réserve. Towards sunset, on a cessation 
of the attack, we were all released, to our great joy, as we had had nothing to eat all 
day. While the citizens of Hamburg were rejoicing at the success of their arms 
thus far, and encouraged to persevere in foiling the continual attacks of the opposing 
forces, in order to’ save themselves from the dreaded domination of the French, 
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they were all suddenly confounded and dismayed by an order from the King of 
Denmark for the withdrawal of his troops; an order, understood to be in conse- 
quence of the failure of some negotiation of Count Bernstorff with the British 
cabinet. 

“ As the principal means of resistance was thus withdrawn, and the remainder 
were incompetent to justify a longer defence, the authorities determined on capitu- 
lating while they were yet in a position to secure advantageous terms. Accord- 
ingly, the Russian general, with his troops, withdrew towards the north; the capi- 
tulation was consummated, and the French became once more masters of Hamburg. 
After a few days, when the garrison was quartered, the police regulated, and the 
quiet of military despotism reigned within the city, a procession was formed, com- 
posed of the soldiers, and headed by Marshal Davoust and his staff, in their 
splendid habiliments, which proceeded to the little St Michael’s church, to aid in 
the performance of a Te Deum, in gratitude to the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, 
for giving that success to their arms, which had placed in their power an unoffend- 
ing people, whose property they intended to plunder by heavy taxation, and whose 
sons they intended to enslave, by making them conscripts. Only a few weeks after 
gaining possession of the city, the French, in their turn, were besieged by the 
Russians, Cossacks, and Swedes, and this was the state of affairs when I left 
the city.” 


This is a fair specimen of the style of the author, but many parts of the 
narration, detailing perils at sea and perils by land, read with all the 
interest of a romance os the author of ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ 





Toe WEsTMINSTER REVIEW. 


In our late notice of the ‘Memoirs of Bentham,’ by Dr Bowring (Tait), 
we omitted some particulars connected with the origin of this Review 
which might have appropriately found a place in the article, and which, 
as interesting to some of our readers, we will here insert :— 


“In 1823, the ‘ Westminster Review’ was started. The funds were all fur- 
nished by Bentham. The editors, for some years, were Mr Southern in the lite- 
rary, and myself for the political department. It afterwards passed into my hands 
alone; and next was carried on by me in connexion with Colonel Perronet Thomp- 
son. Its appearance excited no small fluttering among the two sections of the 
aristocracy, which it attacked with equal, though not an undiscriminating ardour. 
The sale, for some time, was nearly 3,000; and as its readers were, to a large ex- 
tent, among the unopulent and democratic classes, whose access to books is prin- 
cipally by associations of various sorts, the number of its readers was very great. 
It was the first quarterly organ of the Radical party,—it was, in fact, the first 
substantial literary proof that there was a Radical party. The Tories hailed it, in 
a succession of articles in ‘ Blackwood’ and elsewhere, as the harbinger and evi- 
dence of schism among the Whigs. It was rather the evidence of hearty union 
and co-operation among a large section of reformers. The ‘ Review’ was originally 
intended to be published by Longman and Co. ; but they professed to be alarmed 
at the Radicalism of its politics, and peremptorily refused to proceed, after some 
of the articles had been printed. Baldwins became the publishers ; but no in- 
stance of prosecution against the work ever occurred in the course of its career. 
Of the ‘ Westminster Review,’ Bentham gives this account to one of his cor- 
respondents :— 

“* Now as to the New Review, yclept the ‘ Westminster Review,’ Quarterly, 
No. I to come out the first of next year, 1824. What think you of your old ante- 
diluvian having, in as great a degree as he could wish, at his disposal, a rival—a 
professed rival—to the ‘ Edinburgh’ and ‘ Quarterly,’—an organ of the Radicals, 
as the ‘ Edinburgh’ is of the Whigs, and the ‘ Quarterly’ of the Tories? One- 
half consecrated to politics and morals, the other half left to literary insignifican- 
cies. Longmans’ house the joint proprietors. Longmans’, the greatest book- 
sellers’ house the world ever yet saw. Prospectus, according to their advice 
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short ; printing, and advertising, and publishing, they bear the expense of; of 
copies, they print of the prospectus 150,000. Over and over again they have said 
it would and should find its way into every village in the United Kingdom, not to 
speak of foreign parts. Bowring, editor of the political part. A Cantab cf the 
name of Southern, who has conducted a weekly or monthly publication with con- 
siderable reputation, for the flowery part. Of the political part, one constant sub- 
part will be the ‘ Reviewers reviewed :’ this is, and will be, executed by Mill; he 
commences with the ‘ Edinburgh,’ as being the first established quarterly. Num- 
ber to be printed, either 2,000 or 3,000; but in addition to these, what think you 
of stereotypage? Yes, stereotypage there is to be: cost, it is said, no more than 
one-third more; and, in the event of success, thus will be saved the expense 
the ‘ Edinburgh’ was at in several re-printings. The capital thing is, the cir- 
cumstantial evidence this affords of the growth of Radicalism; for, with their 
experience and opportunities of observation, the Longmans would never have 
launched into any such expenses without good ground for assurance that Radicalism 
would either promote, or not prevent, the accession of a proportionate number of 
customers. Bowring’s correspondence has produced capital hands from almost 
every country in Europe, not to speak of America and British India.’ 

*« Vertot wrote the Revolutions of Rome, Portugal, and Sweden: now come the 
Revolutions of the ‘ Westminster Review.’ Agreement signed. Longman, as he 
said, had laid out five or six hundred pounds in the advertisement of it ; when, lo! 
he made a sudden stand, and said he would go no further. Longman has half the 
* Edinburgh,’ Constable having the other half. On the sudden, as if by revelation, 
he saw that the ‘ Westminster’ would injure the ‘ Edinburgh ;’ and, moreover, that 
being Radical, it would injure the character of his house. It was, however, no 
more Radical than from the first he knew it to be. Be this as it may, no further 
would he go, though contracts, as he knew, were made for contributors for the two 
first, and the articles for the first already written. After some days of distress, not 
far from despair, Providence wafted it into the hands of Baldwin; and, all things 
considered, it is hoped that its chance of success will, upon the whole, not be 
lessened by the change. Earlier, however, than the 19th January, out it cannot 
come. Baldwin says, that an irregular day such as this, with a little variation of 
the day, is better than the first of the month ; because on that day comes a glut in 
periodicals, and each one is drowned in the glut produced by the rest. True it is 
the ‘ Edinburgh’ and ‘ Quarterly’ are supposed to have suffered by the irregularity, 
but ‘est modus in rebus.’” 

The ‘ Review’ was subsequently purchased by Sir William Molesworth, 
and united with the ‘ London Review,’ conducted by Mr John Mill, and 
assisted by Mr J. Robertson, as literary editor. Seven volumes appeared 
of the ‘London and Westminster Review,’ when it fell into the hands 
of its present proprietor, and resumed its old title of the ‘ Westminster 
Review.’ 

Of the work itself it only becomes us to say that, in all its vicissitudes, 
the ‘ Review’ has retained its independent character, and continues on 
that account to be assisted by most of its old contributors. As an organ 
for the opinions of thinking men on questions of political and administrative 
reform, it is recognised by all to have done some service, and we trust is 
yet destined to do more. The blunders of the Melbougne cabinet, and the 
semi-liberal policy of Peel, have at length completely broken up the 
Reform party ; but whem the time comes for its reconstruction (and we 
shall not have long to wait), we trust the ‘ Westminster Review’ will not 
be without its influence in protecting the public interest from the policy 
of mere personal ambition, whether manifested by Whig or Tory leaders. 
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A. 

American Geologists, 76; extent of the 
American primary rocks, ib. ; vast area 
occupied by the older secondary rocks, 
77; new red sandstone extensively de- 
veloped in America,79; the cretaceous 
group,80; the tertiary series, 2b.; the di- 
luvium of America, and its identity with 
that of Europe, 81 ; glacial theory, 82. 
Anonymous criticism, evils of, 466, 





Berkeley’s Theory of Vision, review of, 
by S. Bailey, 318; the theory one 
which has received the general consent 
of leading thinkers, even of opposite 
schools, an evidence that, if the doctrine 
be false, the received modes of reason- 
ing must also be false, 319; Mr Bailey, | 
however, though denying the doctrine, | 
is entitled to a respectful hearing, and 
even to thanks, ib. ; explanation of the 
theory, 320; the images of objects only 
areseen, not the objects themselves, 
tb. ; without experience, the eyesight 
gives no information either of distance 
or real magnitude, 321; Mr Bailey 
has attacked rather the phraseology 
of Berkeley than the doctrine itself, 
322; misled by the word * perception,” 
323; Berkeley’s argument does not 
suppose that we see rays of light, it 
proves only that distance is not seen, 
but inferred, 325; Mr Bailey does not 
appear to have made up bis own mind | 
whether distance is actually seen, or | 
the result of an instinctive instead | 
of an inferential process, 226; the | 
argument drawn from the effect of | 
pictures and from a mirror, 327; that 
derived from the habit of neglecting 


Cheselden, 335 ; Berkeley’s Theory left 
by Mr Bailey as he found it, subject 
only to the acknowledged difficulty 
arising from the motions of young ani- 
mals, 336; Exports of Great Britain 
in 1839, 441. 


Collieries, 86; attention of government 


first drawn to the fact of the employ- 
ment of childrenin mines by the Ii>""- 
loom Commissioners (note), ib.; coal 
tracts or fields, description of, 91; 
method of ventilating the mines in a part 
of Lancashire, 94; unnatural and con- 
strained position in which young chil- 
dren are obliged to work in some mines, 
95 ; causes which affect ventilation and 
draining, 96; the horse gin and well 
handle, sketches of, 103-4; imperfect 
state of ventilation and drainage in 
many mines, 105; Dr Mitchell’s dee 
scription of the life of a trapper, 109; 
sketch of when at work, 112; illustra- 
tions of drawing and thrutching, 115, 
116; description of, 117; hewing coal 
often performed by youths and young 
children, 119; female children and 
young women employed in many parts 
of England and Scotland, 121; exami- 
nations of, 123, 124; female child la- 
bour, description of, 126; different kinds 
of work to whichfemales are put in 
South Wales, 130; hours of work for 
children and young persons, ib.; causes 
of death in coal mines, 122; phy- 
sical condition of the labourers in 
collieries, 133; employment of young 
persons in iron mines, 135; in tin, 
copper, lead, and zinc mines, 136; 
note of the editor on the importance 
of Lord Ashley’s bill, 138. 


the sign, and attending only to the | C clef, the, 153. 
thing signified, 329; facts adduced by | Criticism, errors and abuses of English 


Mr Bailey relative to human infants, | 


the young of the lower animals, and 
persons born blind, 331; the case of 


criticism, 466; the present state of 
glaring ignorance and dogmatic inca- 
pacity, 467; the anonymous character 
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of criticism is the parentevil, 468 ; ex- 
amination of the arguments urged in 
favour of the anonymous, ib.; dis- 
honesty of a borrowed influence, 469 ; 
the anonymous a help to mediocrity 
at the expense of writers of talent, 





share in the entire annibilation of 
Polish independence, and severe treat- 
meat of the Poles most unjustifiable, 
68 ; his internal economy, 70 ; injurious 
tendency of his influence on other 
German courts, 74. 


470; criticism open and avowed in | Finearts, prospects of, 168 ; opinionsoftwo 


France, 475; opinions of Dr Arnold 
and Horace Smith, 477; advantages 
of publicity, 479. 

Corn Laws, postscript upon the new corn 
law of 1842, and reply to the ‘ Quarterly 
Review,’ 494; a million sterling pro- 
duced to the revenue by the new duty, 
499; anti-Corn-law tract of burdens 
on land, 501. 


D. 
Dr Davy on the Ionian Islands, 391. 
Drama, 242, 526. 


parties, 169; ‘‘the academy student,” 
(not ), 170; a select committee ap- 
ointed, April 29th 1841, 171 ; mem- 
rs of, 172; the English school equal 
to the task of correct drawing, 173 ; 
commission of inquiry, 175; their pro- 
posals, 178 ; competition in the present 
case not desirable, 180; fresco paint- 
ing of the German artists, 183 ; fresco 
better adapted for large surfaces than 
oil painting, 186; the ancients and ar- 
tists of the middle ages used colour in 
the decoration of buildings, 187 ; works 
of Barry (note), 190, ib.; Wilkie 
(note), 191. 


E. 
Education.—Letters from Hofwyl on the | French Revolution, historical data of, 193 ; 


Educational Institutions of De Fellen- 
berg, 220; what to teach and how to 
teach it, so that the child may become 
a wise and good man, 221; Model 
Lessons for Infant School Teachers and 
Nursery Governesses, second part, 225 ; 
Philosophy in Sport made Science in 
Earnest, ib.; Publications of the Reli- 
gious Tract Society, 226; Rational 
Reading Lessons, 229; Miss Corner’s 
Histories for Children, ib.; Darton and 
Clark’s publications, 230; the Parisian 
Grammar a I'Usage des Commengants, 


manners and habits of the middle 
and upper classes previous to the revo- 
lution, 194; of the clergy, 196; 
Necker on the supposed inevitable oc- 
currence of revolution, 197 ; influential 
causes of the revolution, 198; incon- 
sistency of the court, 200; Mirabeau, 
character of, 201; Necker, 203; con- 
sequences of a want of internal com- 
munication at the first outbreak of the 
revoluticn, 208 ; causes of Mirabeau’s 
change of conduct, 211; his caba!s in 
the districts of Paris, 212. 


232; Conversations on the History of | Fiction; Blackwood’s Standard Novels, 


England, 233 ; the Game of Grammar, 
ib. ; Ince’s Outlines of General Know- 
ledge, ib. ; University Education, 234 ; 
educational works published by Murray, 
tb. 5163 educational works published 
by Oliver and Boyd, ib.; miscellane- | H 
ous educational works, id. ; Evening 
Readings for Day Scholars, 515; Little 
Stories from the Parlour Printing Press, 
ib.; Chronological Pictures of English 
History, 516. 


F. 

Frederick the Great, 58; faults of his 
character accounted for by the circum- 
stances of his early education, 59; ex- 
amples of, ib. ; treatment of his army, 61 ; 
position of the German nobility in Ger- 
many at the present time, 63; Fred- 
erick’s external polity, 64; his alarm 
at the increasing power and influence 
of Russia, 67; visit of the Czar Peter 
to the court of Berlin, ib. ; Frederick's 





235; Cakes and Ale, 236; Hardness, 
or the Uncle, 517; Manon !’Escaut; 
Asmoedeus, 518. 


H. 
istory, science of—a history of histories 
to be desired—primitive histories, oral 
traditions, 337; afterwards followed 
commemorative festivals, &c., 338; 
ancient history culminated in Taci- 
tus, 339 ; modern history commenced, 
like the ancient, with simp'e bards and 
chroniclers,340 ; historical philosophy 
began with Vieo, 342; merits of his 
‘Scienza Nuova’—Herder’s ‘ Ideas to- 
wards the agg 34 of the history of 
mankind,’ 349; historical reform has 
begun as it should do, with the thorough 
and earnest study of facts, 356; an 
enlarged view is now taken of the 
sources of history, 358 ; we now seek 
it not only in books but in coins, tro- 
phies, statues, ruins, &c., 358; his- 


——— 
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torical facts derivable from English 
statutes, 360; M‘Cullagh’s use and 
study of history, 363; inferences de- 
ducible from reading historical facts, 
363 ; history now describes the pro- 
gress of mind, &c., 366; history of 
races, 368 ; summary, 369. 


Guide to Service, 520 ; Exercises, poli- 
tical and others, 521 ; Report upon the 
Sanitory Condition of the Labouring 
Population of Great Britain, ib. ; Mo- 
dern French Literature, ib. ; The Re- 
creations of Christopher North, 523; A 
General Armoury of England, Scotland 
and Ireland, 524; Music, 250, 525. 


Hamburg and the late conflagration, 437 ; 
meaning of term Hanse, 438; govern- | Medicine and Surgery, 538. 
ment of Hamburg described, 442; 
trade guilds, 444; map of railroad N. 
communications, ib. ; mapof Hamburg, | Nicoll, Robert, Poems by, 428; Nicoll 


451; mode of blasting, 2b. ; summary 
of the destruction occasioned by the 
fire, 463. 


History of Guernsey, 239 ; Ranke’s His- 


tory of the Popes, 519; Tytler’s His- 
tory of Scotland, id. 


Ionian Islands, Davy’s notes and observa- 


tions upon, 413 ; the Malta report of 
Messrs Austin and Cornwall Lewis, 
415; Despatch of Lord John Russell, 
416; his second despatch, 421 ; former 
state of the Ionian Islands, and ex-~ 
tracts from a MS, Journal, 422. 


an evidence of the progress of the 
working classes; his ‘ Arouse thee, 
Soul,’ 430; his biography, 431; his 
farewell address, 435; ‘The Bursting 
of the Chain,’ 436. 


en 
Part Singing, 153 ; Frontispiece to ‘ Part 


Singing,’ 154; short and effective har- 
monies most needed for popular music, 
156; examples of, ib.; reasons for 
altering original words, 157; no limit 
to improved methods and system of in- 
struction, 159; distinction between 
noise and music, 160; Exeter hall 


classes not a test of the superiority of 
Wilhem’s method, 161; * Part Music,’ 
1623; revival of the C clef a serious 
error, 163; character invented by Mr 
M. Oliphant to supersede the C clef, ib. ; 
Michelet’s 2uvres Choisies de Vico, 337. C clefdiscarded in Germany in popular 
M‘Cullagh’s use and study of history, collections of vocal music, 166. 
337. Punch, Philosophy of, 265; illustrations 
Manufacturing districts. —Outbreak of of ; going down toa watering-place ; a 


L. 
Land, burdens upon, 501. 
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August 1842, 391; organization of 
the Chartists and absence of gratuitous 
outrage on the part of the mob, 394; 
Dr Taylor’s ‘ Notes,’ 395; social con- 
dition of the poorer classes, ib. ; Go- 
vernment cannot plead ignorance of 
deep-rooted discontent, 396; hand- 
loom weavers, factory hands, and sub- 
sidiary trades, 398 ; Borough of Stock- 
port, 401; distress in Bolton, 402; 
the impolicy of leaving a dense popu- 
lation in a state of ignorance, and of 
restricting the sources of subsistence, 
407 


Maps, 251; Outline of a Method of Mo- 


del Mapping, ib. 


Marine Surveying and Hydrometry, Trea- 


tise on the application of, 252. 


Map of the City of Dublin, 519; Wyld’s 


plan of the City of London, ib. 


Miscellaneous, 249; Punch, ib.; Lon- 


don Encyclopadia of Cottage, Farm, 
and Villa Architecture, 250; England 
in the Nineteenth Century, i+.; the 





holiday at the public offices, 266 ; 
a stout, active lad, 267; merry old 
sole, 268; the nineteenth century, a 
narrow escape, 269 ; a téte-d-téte, 270 ; 
the great China question, 271; Dr 
Hawtry’s Greek translation of a nur- 
sery rhyme, 272; ancient Chinese 
characters, 273 ; the Parcels’ Convey- 
ance Company; the spells of child- 
hood, 274; divisionof labour, 275; 
animal economy, 276; illustrated al- 
phabet, 277, 278 ; how doth the little 
busy bee; a cock robin, 279; ex- 
pected to be out shortly, 280; on the 
process and rationale of lighting fires, 
ib. ; pictorial letter Y, assisting a pupil 
up the gamut, 281; Scots wha hae 
wi’ Wallace bled, 282; a London pro- 
menade concert ; a packed jury, 283; 
putting the cart before the horse, 285 ; 
evening parties, preliminaries of, 286 ; 
and plates of, 287-9, 290, 1, 2, 3, 5; 
the young lady just out, 298; the lo- 
quacious young lady, 299; the belle 
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of the evening, 300; hand and seal, 
304; conclusion of an evening party, 
305; plate of, 306; a fragment, 307 ; 
Jonathanisms, 308 ; letter from China, 
ib. ; letter on the exaggerated state- 
ments of the distress of the country, 
310; the vision of Punch, 312; the 
prayer of the people, 315; Punch’s 
virtues and vices, 316, 317. 
Pamphlets, 251, 525 ; Oxford Unmasked, 
ib.; Philosophy and Science, 251; Po- 
etry and the Drama, 242; Athelwold, 
ib. ; Village Pencillings, 244; a Re- 
cord of the Pyramids, 245 ; Works of 
Montaigne, 246 ; Sir Uvedale Price on 
the Picturesque, 248; Eva, with other 
Tales and Poems, 526; The Salaman- 
drine, ib.; New and Illustrated Edition 
of Thomson’s Seasons, ib.; Faust, 
532 ; Translation of the Inferno of 
Dante, 534; The Dirgeof Westminster, 
535; Torrente of Portugal, 536; Intim- 
idation, ib.; Knight’s Library Edition 
of Shakspeare, 2d. 


Q. 

Queen’s Ball, the, and the Oxford Con- 
vocation, 139; speech of M. Berryer, 
ib.; M. de Lamartine, 141; M. de 
Tocqueville, 142; Oxford Convoca- 
tion, 146. 


R. 

Religion, 252, 537; the life and labours 
of Adam Clarke, 253; short letters 
from 1834 to 1842, 537; statistics of 
Dissent in England and Wales, id. 
Roman poets, 33; why inferior to those 
of other countries, 36; the fables of 
Phedrus, 39; not appreciated in his 
own time, 40; causes of, 42; tragedies 
of Seneca, 44; criticism of M. Nisard, 
45; the undeserved reputation of Per- 
seus, 49; Juvenal, 51; Martial, 52; 
Lucain, ou la Décadence, 55; the Phar- 
salia, description of, 57. 


s. 

Sand, George; her last new novel, 487; 
each of Madame Sand’s novels the ex- 
pression of a fresh experience of life, 
ab.; Horace a novel of character, not 
of incident, 488, 

Slavery, 537. 


| Subscription at the Universities, 1; un- 
settled state of the question, 2; diver- 
sities of opinions on; Bishop Burnet, 
4; No. 90 of the Tracts of the Times, 
6; conscientious scruples of the Rev. 
Mr Wodehouse against subscription, 
11; requests the opinion of the Bishop 
of Lincoln, 12; opinions of the Bishop, 
13; Bishop of Norwich pleads for 
elasticity and a certain latitude, 14; 
differences of opinion of Anglican 
churchmen on the value of the Articles 
taken as a whole, 18; views of Dr 
Hampden, 20 ; three distinct sects in 
the Church of England, 22; Church 
authority, 23; Dr Arnold’s opinion of, 
ib.; ditto of Archbishop Whately and 
the Rev. Baden Powell, 24; extract 
from the Rev. W. Sewell’s Christian 
Morals, ib.; do from Bampton Lec- 
tures, 26; the official moral philosophy 
in 1832 and 1840, 28; Liberty of 
speech and thought needed, not an al- 
teration in creeds and articles, 30; 
subscription should be subsequent to 
ordination, and optional, 32. 

Surgery and Medicine, 538. 


Tennyson’s Poems, 371 ; qualifications of 
the true poet, 372; ‘ Love and Death,’ 
373; ‘Locksley Hall,’ 374 ; Tennyson 
peculiarly successful in his descriptions 
of English nature, 377; specimens of 
his blank verse, 379; ‘The Two 
Voices,’ 380; ‘ The Lord of Burleigh,’ 
385 ; * Lady Clara Vere de Vere,’ 388; 
poetry not unappreciated in the pre- 
sent day, 390. 

Travels, 255, 538 ; Notes of a Traveller 
on the Social and Political State of 
France, Switzerland, Italy, and other 
Parts of Europe, ib.; Notes of a Half- 
pay Officer, 259; Brief Notices of 
Hayti, 261; A Narrative of Voyages 
and Commercial Enterprises, 538. 


Westminster Review, the, 539. 

Wood engraving among female artists, 
215; Westminster Abbey, historical 
sketch of, 216; illustrations, i. 











